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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS AND MILLERS IN EIGHTY-TWO 


By WILuiAM C. EpGar 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following reminiscences of the milling industry in Minne- 
apolis in 1882 were written for the Minneapolis Journal and published in its 
issue for September 5, 1920, without the illustrations here shown, which are re- 
produced from the holiday numbers of The Northwestern Miller for 1885, 1888 


NHE Journal has asked me to tell its 
il readers something about flour mill- 
ing in Minneapolis as it was the 
year I came here to become the business 
manager Of The Northwestern Miller, 
and I comply with its request by giving 
these random recollections of some of 
the millers of that time as well as a few 
comparative figures to show the develop- 
ment of industry here since then. 

I arrived in Minneapolis in February, 
1882, more than thirty-eight years ago. 
Even then, it had become famous through- 
out the world as the “Flour City,” hav- 
ing long since succeeded Rochester, N. 
Y., and St. Louis as the largest milling 
center in the country. 

The great Pillsbury A mill on the east 
side and the group of plants constitut- 
ing the milling district on the west side, 
including the Washburn-Crosby Mills, 
between which flowed the falls of St. 
Anthony, made a solid and imposing ap- 
pearance, and impressed the visitor with 
a sense of industrial importance and 
productiveness; of power, strength and 
permanence, which was inspiring. 

My first impression of the place had 
been gained a few years previous to my 
permanent removal to Minneapolis. The 
train on which I travelled arrived very 
early in the morning, and the sleeping 
car was put on a sidetrack, so that the 
passengers might leave it at their con- 
venience. I was sleeping soundly when 
the train came into the town, and was 
awakened by a long, low-toned, musical 
whistle blown to summon the mill opera- 
tives to their work.. Looking out of the 
car window, I found we were in the very 
heart of the milling district, with huge 
gray stone buildings towering above us. 

It was a lovely, calm, summer morning, 
with a cloudless sky overhead. .As the 
mills were then operated almost exclu- 
sively by waterpower, there was no smoke 
nor grime to be seen, the splendid, sub- 
stantial plants looked clean and new, 
and there was a feeling of exhilaration, 
an indescribable impulse toward enthus- 





and 1890, 


iastic effort, in the atmosphere of the 
district which appealed strongly to my 
imagination. 

Perhaps, also, there was something of 
awe in the sight of these great, gray 


lion and a half dollars. The memory of 
this disaster was still fresh in my mind, 
no doubt, as I listened to the melodious 
whistle and realized that I was in Min- 
neapolis, my journey’s end, renowned for 





Falls of St. Anthony Before Any Improvements Were Made 
From the Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller for 1890 


buildings, standing silent and spotless in 
the radiance of the early morning sun- 
light, a sense of tragedy in the thought 
that only two years before, in May, 1878, 
a great fire and explosion had occurred 
on this spot, killing twenty people and 
destroying property in excess of a mil- 


Falls of St. Anthony—From East Side 


From the Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller for 1890 
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its great flour mills and the promptness 
and energy which had here been shown in 
rebuilding, greater and stronger than be- 
fore, the structures that had been de- 
stroyed. 

Thus my first impression of Minneapo- 
lis was one of its milling district, and it 





was a delightful introduction to an in- 
dustry with which, although I did not 
know it at the time, I was to be connect- 
ed for the greater part of my life. 

Later, when I came to Minneapolis to 
live, I learned more concerning these 
mills and the men who operated them; 
I also found the sequel to the great dis- 
aster of 1878 in the shaft which stands 
in Lakewood cemetery, erected by the 
head millers of Minneapolis to the mem- 
ory of their fellow-workers who were 
killed, and bearing its noble inscription, 
“Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit 
in heaven.” 

In 1882 The Northwestern Miller had 
been in existence nine years, but, although 
it was thriving and well established, its 
status with the local millers was some- 
what dubious. A few of them were 
friendly, but the majority looked upon 
it with distrust, publicity concerning mill- 
ing operations not then being regarded 
with favor. There were some who were 
actually hostile, and, on the whole, it is 
safe to say that had it been within the 
power of the millers of Minneapolis at 
that time to suppress The Northwestern 
Miller entirely, its life would have been 
a very brief one. 

The reasons were natural, and had no 
personal feeling as their basis. It had 
been but a few years since the introduc- 
tion of the rolls and the purifier had en- 
tirely revolutionized milling, and the 
processes of grinding were largely indi- 
vidual and held secret, as far as possible. 
Millers were jealous and distrustful of 
outsiders, and guarded their methods 
from general knowledge. They were 
especially desirous of not making public 
particulars concerning their output and 
the periods during which their plants 
were idle. 

Such information was exactly what the 
readers of The Northwestern Miller want- 
ed to know, and it was clearly its duty to 
furnish it. The task was a difficult one, 


requiring great tact and persistence. The 
late Frederick J. Clark was the local 


Falis of St. Anthony—From West Side 
From the Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller for 1890 








Governor Cadwallader C, Washburn 


From the Holiday Number of The North- 
western Miller for 1888 


editor, and he managed, despite the op- 
position of the millowners, to obtain the 
necessary facts and to have them accu- 
rate. At the same time he succeeded in 
keeping the personal friendship of the 
millers, notwithstanding his persistent 
courage in printing the news of the local 
field. 

During a week when he was off duty, 
a young amateur reporter was engaged to 
take his place, a bulbous and fresh young 
man with more zeal than tact. He re- 
turned from his tour of the milling dis- 
trict in search of information looking 
like a scarecrow. The unwelcome visitor 
had been given a reception from which 
he emerged completely covered with flour 
from head to foot, and badly demoralized. 
Never again could he be induced to en- 
ter a Minneapolis mill. 

Charles A. Pillsbury paid an indignant 
call at the office of The Northwestern 
Miller one morning for the purpose of 
telling Mr. Palmer, then its proprietor, 
that he wanted him to keep “that man 
Clark” out of his mill. Thereafter no- 
tices appeared in the Pillsbury A warn- 
ing operatives against giving any in- 
formation to representatives of The 
Northwestern Miller. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Clark found a way of getting all the in- 
formation he wanted, despite the warn- 
ing, and of course it was duly published. 

Mr. Cahill, a very choleric gentleman 
who once, during a discussion with an- 
other miller over the subject of anchor 
ice, seized some chunks that were handy 
and drove his opponent off the platform, 
was exceedingly emphatic about giving 
information concerning the output of the 
mill, and Mr. Clark had many lively en- 
counters with him. 





William H. Dunwoody 
i? From an old engraving 
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I happened to be in the office one day 
when Mr. Cahill entered and asked for 
Mr. Clark. Being informed that he was 
out, the miller said: “Well, you tell that 
young man for me that hereafter, if he 
will come to me I’ll give him our output 
figures. He’s honest and straight, and 
I'd rather give ’em to him than have 
others guess at ’em.” Thereafter until 
Mr. Cahill died, he and Mr. Clark were 
the best of friends. 

It took some. time, much patience and 
considerable courage to convince them, 
but finally the millers of Minneapolis 
came to the conclusion that a trade jour- 
nal such as The Northwestern Miller was 
inevitable, that the old rule of “addition, 
division and silence” must be abandoned 
for a more progressive attitude toward 
trade publicity, and, to do them justice, 
when they came down from their old po- 
sition they did so handsomely and with- 
out reservation, Thereafter there was no 
difficulty about obtaining necessary facts 
for publication, and there grew up a 
feeling of confidence and mutual good 


1882, Mr. E. R. Barber, who, by reason 
of his years of service in the trade, and 
not because of his actual age, is entitled 
to be considered the oldest miller on the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and Mr. Albert C. 
Loring, now president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, are living and ac- 
tively in the milling business, with which 
both have been identified from early 
youth. 

Mr. Charles M. Loring, the father of 
the Minneapolis park system, after whom 
Loring Park is named, still survives, al- 
though he long since retired from mill- 
ing. George W. Crocker, of Crocker, 
Fisk & Company, father of William G. 
Crocker, of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, now a very old man, who retired 
from business many years ago, is living 
in Wisconsin. 

William de la Barre, who. has been 
identified with the milling industry in 
Minneapolis for nearly half a century, 
was Governor Washburn’s advising en- 
gineer. Budapest was then far in advance 
in modern milling processes and was mak- 





The Minneapolis Mills and New Raceway 
From the Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller for 1890 


will between the local millers and the 
publication, which has ever since endured. 

For myself, I had nothing to do with 
the news department, and these early dif- 
ficulties did not concern me personally. 
I was a young man when I first entered 
the service of The Northwestern Miller, 
and so it happened that I came to know 
not only the pioneer millers of Minneapo- 
lis, but their sons who succeeded them, 
and even, in some instances, the grand- 
sons of the founders. It has been an in- 
teresting experience, and as a result I 
think I am fairly well informed as to 
the milling breed, not only in Minneapo- 
lis but throughout the United States, and 
I am exceedingly proud of it and much 
honored in being accepted as an ex-officio 
member of the guild, for the good stock 
has been kept up, and the successors of 
the millers who first made Minneapolis 
famous as the greatest milling center in 
the world, while they are different, are 
equally worthy and do credit to their 
predecessors. 

Nearly all of the millers of Minneapo- 
lis who were prominent in 1882 have 
passed on, and it has been my duty to 
write some of their obituaries, based, in 
most instances, on personal acquaintance. 
Many of them I knew well; they were 
kind to me and friends of my paper, 
considerate, appreciative and helpful. I 
liked them and I hope they reciprocated 
my liking. 

Of those herein mentioned as owners 
or operators of the Minneapolis mills in 


ing the finest flour in the world, which 
commanded a premium in the British 
markets. Mr. de la Barre, originally. of 
Vienna, through his knowledge of Euro- 
pean methods, was instrumental in in- 
troducing many of the new processes to 
the millers of Minneapolis. 

As agent for Governor Washburn he 
went to Europe in 1880 to investigate 
the methods of Budapest. He brought 
back the first roller mills used in this 
city, also some purifiers and other ma- 
chinery which if not entirely new in prin- 
ciple, were innovations in this country. 
Later he brought to Minneapolis from 
the World’s Fair the German engine 
which was installed in the Washburn- 
Crosby plant. Mr. de la Barre developed 
the waterpower system of the mills and 
has had charge of the local waterpower 
from that time until the present, devot- 
ing practically his life to the service of 
the milling industry of Minneapolis. 

Among others who were prominent in 
Minneapolis milling circles in 1882, and 
who is still living, was James H. Hiland, 
agent for the local millers’ association. 
This organization was created for the 
purpose of purchasing wheat supplies 
for the joint account of its members, the 
millers of Minneapolis. It served its 
purpose, but changing conditions and the 
establishment of a Chamber of Commerce 
rendered it unnecessary, and it was later 
dissolved. Mr. Hiland entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and ultimately became one of 
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its vice presidents, from which Position 
he retired a few years ago. He now re 
sides in Chicago. 

Of those who have gone, one easil\ 
recalls many outstanding figures. Goy- 
ernor Cadwallader C. Washburn, mem 
ber of Congress, general in the Unit 
States army during the Civil War, an 
once governor of Wisconsin, the found, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company, \ 
still living in 1882. He had built t! 
original Washburn A mill eight yea 
before, the same year that William Ho. 
Dunwoody became identified with Minn 
apolis milling. . 

Governor Washburn was the great co 
structive genius of the milling indust 
during the pioneer period. His confiden 
in the future of the Northwest in r. 
spect of flour producing was unbound 
and his large resources were unreserve: 
ly placed behind his sanguine conviction 

It was he who sent Mr. Dunwoody | 
England to introduce Minneapolis flow 
into its markets, and when, just as tl 
export trade had begun to develop, tl 
fire and explosion destroyed his pla 
he immediately rebuilt it, in the confide: 
belief that if he could induce Gre 
Britain to buy Minneapolis flour, mil 
of immensely greater capacity than ar 
ever before known could be successful 
operated here. 

Governor Washburn died in May, 188 
three months after I came here, and 
was the only one of the prominent p 
neer millers of Minneapolis whom I < 
not know personally. I recall that t 
first article I wrote for The Northw« 
ern Miller was a description of his 
neral, which ocecurred in La Crosse, W 
his former home. It was not my di 
to do reportorial work, having beeen « 
gaged as business manager, but no 
else was available for the assignment, : 
it therefore fell to me. 

William Hood Dunwoody, who fou 
in London a buyer for the first Min: 
apolis flour exported, lived to becom« 
very wealthy man, retaining his milli 
interests to the end. The bulk of 
large fortune, as well as that of M 
Dunwoody, endowed that splendid 
dustrial training school, the Dunwoo 
Institute, which is a monument to 
memory. 

John Crosby, father of the pres« 
president of the Washburn-Crosby Co: 
pany, was notable for his splendid 
tegrity and his rugged, simple, fra 


(Continued on page 62.) 


Charles J. Martin 
From an old engraving 
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‘A long empty from over on Turtle crick come in here the 
other day,’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
‘hell-raisin’ about what he'd read in 
A the re. an’ how I'd robbed him when he 
_ hauled in his wheat. 


‘A’ right,’ 
says I, ‘yer dang wheat’s right 


out there in the bin, an’ the 


market's gone down, an’ there 


| "ain't no shippin’ car in sight this 
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te 


ie of Chris’mas, an’ ef you want 
that wheat you can have it fer jes’ 
ten cents less’n I 
addition to t at, ef you don’t 
want to trade an’ got any folks 
t endin’ on you, you better go out an’ 
. @dbring somebody back to help you fight because I’m 
aater ly a man of few words an’ I’m plumb done talkin’. 


aid you. An in 


ste 








ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 

me one sends The Nortnwestern 
Miler a clipping from a Boston paper, 
headed “Buy Canada Flour and Teach 
U. S. Millers a Lesson.” Here it is: 

\n article in the Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser calls attention to the fact that 
flour manufactured in Canada is selling 
in Boston for $1 less a barrel than our 
\merican made flour. 

The agents of our American mills 

that their companies cannot sell their 
flour for the price at which Canadian 
flour is being sold. 

\ Boston dealer in flour says in the 
article that unless the American 
flour manufacturers can meet the Cana- 
dian price, the Boston flour dealers will 
be obliged to buy the Canadian flour, 
which is of the same grade and quality. 

“Indeed, they WILL be obliged to buy 
the Canadian flour in such a case. The 
people in this community are not obliged 
to pay American millers profiteer’s prof- 
its on such a necessary of life as flour. 
The sooner we buy Canadian flour the 
sooner we shall be able to show the 
American manufacturers how easy it is 
to reduce the price of flour. 

“There will be no better way of teach- 
ng American millers business efficiency 

| reasonableness of prices than buying 
the Canadian flour when it is cheaper 
and as good in quality.” 

here is not the slightest reason why 
Boston consumers should not buy Cana- 
di» flour if it suits them and they can 
ge it at a dollar a barrel less than flour 
mo'e in America. No miller will blame 
than for so doing, but it is outrageous 
th-t, in addition to losing the business of 
hi, Boston customer, the American mill- 
er should be abused as a profiteer be- 
cavse he is unable to meet his competi- 
tors’ price. 

‘ has not occurred to the writer of 

attack upon his own countrymen to 
injuire why the difference of a dollar a 
barrel exists. It is easier to charge it 
up to profiteering, to lack of “business 
efficiency” and to an unreasonableness in 
asking price, than to ascertain the very 
simple truth, 

'f the American miller could meet the 
Price, even at the entire elimination of 
every penny of profit, even at a small 


same 


this 


loss, he would undoubtedly do so in order 
to hold his Boston trade. 

The reason the American miller cannot 
reduce his price a dollar a barrel is not 
due to lack of “business efficiency,” for 
the American miller can manufacture a 
barrel of flour at less cost than the 
average Canadian miller, nor is it due to 
a desire to obtain a large, or even a very 
modest, profit, for the American miller 
habitually sells his flour on a margin 
which a Canadian miller would scorn as 
totally inadequate. 

The Canadian miller is selling his flour 
in Boston at one dollar a barrel less 
than the ruling American: price for one 
or more of the following reasons—pos- 
sibly all of them combined: 

1. He is able to buy his wheat cheaper 
than his American competitor can buy 
American wheat. 

2. He is able to sell that portion of 
his output which goes to his local con- 
sumers at a higher profit than the 
American miller can sell to his domestic 
trade; consequently, 

3. He can well afford to dump flour in 
Boston at a dollar under the price of 
American flour and still make money. 

4. The rate of exchange, of which per- 
haps the man who wrote this article in 
the Boston paper never heard, is highly 
favorable to the Canadian miller. He 
buys his wheat and pays labor and all 
other expenses of manufacturing in Ca- 
nadian money; he sells his flour in Bos- 
ton for American money, which com- 
mands a large premium in Canada, 

5. And finally, in order to get his flour 
introduced into a new market, the Cana- 
dian miller is willing to sell his product 
at a bit less than cost, in the expectation 
that, when the.reputation of his brand 
becomes established, he can gradually get 
more for it and so, in the end, receive a 
profit from the business. 

These and other wholly legitimate rea- 
sons of lesser consequence enable the 
Canadian miller temporarily to undersell 
his American competitor. It is not the 
high price asked by the American miller, 
his desire for a profit, or his inability to 
manufacture flour at. a low cost that 
makes it impossible for him to meet a 
price a dollar a barrel less than what he 


. is asking; it is the temporary advantages 


possessed by the Canadian miller in rela- 
tion to the Boston market. 

Just why the American miller should 
be blamed for this situation, due to cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control 
whatever, why he should be accused of 
profiteering and lack of business effi- 
ciency and unreasonableness, and just 
why the public should “teach him a les- 
son,” may be plain to the addled brain 
of the Boston editor, but to reasonable, 
clear-thinking people it would appear to 
be a case of adding insult to injury. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS GAMBLING IN 
WHEAT 


When the Grain Corporation discon- 
tinued its activities the end of last May, 
and later, when option trading in wheat 
was re-established in July, the grain ex- 
changes were repeatedly warned that the 
most dangerous menace to the ‘uncon- 
trolled private handling of wheat lay in 
the possibility of speculative buying by 
the agents of foreign governments, in- 
volving the chance of a repetition of the 
preposterous market conditions which ex- 
isted in the spring of 1917. Mr. Barnes 
was particularly outspoken on this point. 
One of his statements, published in May, 
and occurring in a memorandum urging 
against the continuation of government 
control, is worth quoting at this time: 

“Unless we interpose some American 
protection between, a practical price dic- 
tatorship in the hands of foreign govern- 
ment officials, whose interest runs coun- 
ter to our own, we may see during the 
crop-saving period the absorption of the 
American surplus at prices dictated un- 
duly low, and the stripping of our mar- 
ket of the accumulated surplus which 
may measurably protect the consumer at 
a later period.” 

With this warning in mind, it is inter- 
esting to see what has actually happened 
to wheat prices and exports. According 
to the official figures of the Department 
of Commerce, exports of wheat from the 
United States in July and August 
amounted to 51,407.523 bushels, as against 
18,774,735 for the same period last year, 
and this despite the fact that the 1920 
wheat crop has proved more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels smaller 
than the crop harvested a year ago. Un- 
official but undoubtedly accurate esti- 
mates indicate that the total exports of 
wheat from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to September 25 were 
96,887,000 bushels, whereas a year ago in 
the same period they were only 46,669,- 
000. 

Whereas such an increase in the export 
demand for wheat should, according to 
all normal precedents, have advanced the 
price, or at least held it steady, an av- 
erage terminal quotation for cash Num- 
ber 2 wheat, spring, hard winter and red 
winter, on July 1 was $2.79, whereas on 
October 1 it was $2.21, a decrease of 
twenty-one per cent. When trading in 
wheat futures was resumed, on July 15, 
the December option sold at from $2.72 
to $2.75; on October 1 the range was 
$2.10 to $2.16. These declining prices 
have run side by side with gradual reduc- 
tions in the government estimates of the 
total wheat crop amounting, from July 
1, to thirty-nine million bushels. 

Under any circumstances the course of 
the wheat market would have appeared 
somewhat difficult to explain, in view of 
the heavy exports and the diminished 
estimates of the available supply; but 
the sharply erratic nature of its many 
shifts, both up and down, has been en- 
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tirely foreign’ to the domestic situation. 
There has been absolutely nothing in do- 
mestic conditions to warrant such fluc- 
tuations as have taken place, and yet 
they have had all the familiar charac- 
teristics of old-time market juggling by 
experienced and resourceful speculators. 
The only conclusion which fits and ex- 
plains the facts is that the agents of 
foreign governments have been astutely 
carrying on a vast campaign of specula- 
tion in American wheat, largely at the 
expense of the people of the United 
States. 

Periodically it has been rumored, after 
the fashion of those reports which have 
such an uncanny influence on the grain 
trade, that “Europe is buying no wheat 
in America.” After each of these rumors 
there has been a sharp decline in wheat 
prices, followed, after a barely decent 
interval, by counter rumors of heavy pur- 
chases for export, which, of course, 
pushed prices up again. This seesaw of 
rumors and price changes has gone on 
without interruption for three months, 
during which time definite facts and spe- 
cific figures as to the amount and origin 
of wheat buying have been hard to se- 
cure. The official statement of ‘exports, 
however, tells the story with sufficient 
clearness; an increase of one hundred 
and seventy per cent in two months’ for- 
eign wheat shipments is all the proof of 
heavy buying that can be required. 

Whatever may be said of this variety 
of market gambling from the foreign 
standpoint, there is absolutely nothing 
favoring it so far as the United States 
is concerned. Instability of wheat and 
flour prices, a wheat market inviting the 
worst kind of gambling, a flour trade vir- 
tually stagnant, an export business in 
flour cut in half, and the peril of an 
actual scarcity of wheat later in the crop 
year: these are a few of the things 
which America is facing as the result of 
opening its grain exchanges to unre- 
strained manipulation by powerful for- 
eign agencies. 

Just what steps should or can be taken 
to put an end to this state of things 
must be determined by the grain ex- 
changes themselves. They were amply 
warned of the danger in advance, and 
yet they have so far appeared absolutely 
unable to cope with it. In recent months 
they have had a sufficiently clear object 
lesson in the case of Argentina, which, 
at the beginning of its crop year, per- 
mitted much the same kind of wheat 
buying, with the result that the govern- 
ment was forced to place an embargo on 
exports in order to protect its own peo- 
ple from shortage. 

If the grain exchanges cannot devise 
any effective protection for the Ameri- 
can people against the results of foreign 
speculation in wheat, it can hardly be 
doubted that the example of Argentina 
will be followed, and all exports of wheat 
will be summarily stopped. If such ac- 
tion is taken, it is to be hoped, and on 
the whole expected, that exports of flour 
will be allowed to continue, for the rea- 
son that, while wheat shipments have 
enormously increased, exports of flour 
have alarmingly declined. However, an 
embargo is a dangerous weapon, and one 
to be used only when every other possible 
method has clearly failed. The grain ex- 
changes ought to be sufficiently strong to 
make it unnecessary for the government 
to employ such a drastic measure of 
control; if they prove otherwise, their 
weakness will bring its own punishment 
with it, 















THE FEDERATION’S FRUITLESS 
EFFORTS 


In commenting on the work of the 
Millers’ National Federation in relation 
to the ocean rates on wheat and flour in 
a recent editorial, The Northwestern 
Miller did not perhaps do justice to the 
committee on export trade of that or- 
ganization which, according to one of its 
members, who writes protesting against 
the unfairness of the reference made, has 
been exceedingly active in its efforts to 
influence the Shipping Board toward a 
more reasonable attitude. 

Much of the work which this gentleman 
mentions as having been done by his com- 
mittee, comes as news to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It has been aware of the ac- 
tivity of the millers of the Southwest, 
who have been prominent in this mat- 
ter, but the committee on export trade of 
the Millers’ National Federation seems 
to have hid its light undér a bushel, prob- 
ably because it deemed it wiser to pro- 
ceed without undue publicity. 

It is for this reason, and not because 
it would knowingly minimize the efforts 
of the trade’s national organization, that 
The Northwestern Miller has spoken 
rather slightingly of its part in this work 
so far. At a time when the whole trade 
badly needs all the light it can get on 
this subject, when it is anxious to know 
what, if anything, has been done to over- 
come the hideously unjust treatment 
which is being given export flour by the 
inexpressibly stupid Shipping Board, it 
would seem advisable to let the work of 
the Federation be known in the most em- 
phatic way, so that further efforts may 
be intelligently made to overcome this 
unendurable discrimination which is 
choking the life out of the American mill- 
ing industry. 

The member of the committee referred 
to writes, in part, as follows: “Members 
of the export trade committee of the 
Federation made several trips to Wash- 
ington. Through an unusually favorable 
introduction I personally had over an 
hour’s interview with Admiral Benson, 
alone. He admitted the justice of the 
contention made on behalf of the mill- 
ers, but unfortunately had to leave de- 
cision of details to subordinates. One of 
these, W. L. Taylor, who has since be- 
come vice president of a shipping com- 
pany, proved to be immovable in his de- 
termination to penalize flour. 

“Finding this to be the case, appeal 
was made to Captain Paul Foley, a mem- 
ber of the board, a thoroughly intelligent, 
capable, and sympathetic man. Several 
interviews were had with him; he did 
what he could to secure favorable action 
by the board, but Taylor, posing as a 
traffic expert, dominated it. 

“There was much correspondence by 
letter and telegraph, and at least four 
different interviews with Captain Foley 
and with Taylor, and a final special hear- 
ing to which the committee was sum- 
moned by telegraph before a member of 
the board who has been a New York ship 
operator, or ship broker, of not particu- 
larly broad gauge. 

“Following the decision of the board, 
which for week in and week out an en- 
deavor was made to prevent, a meeting 
was arranged at New York between our 
committee, a representative of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and the North 
American Freight Conference, composed 
of representatives of the principal 


American lines, such as the International 
Mercantile Marine, the Anchor Line, 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Robert Ram- 
sey & Co., and Robert Reece & Co., who 
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were the special committee of the confer- 
ence to meet the millers’ delegation. At 
that meeting, held in New York on July 
8, there were present the following, rep- 
resenting the millers: Captain A. R. Bar- 
ber, of F, H. Price & Co., New York, 
formerly commander in the Cunard 
Line, and for the past few years inspec- 
tor of cargoes for the United States 
Grain Corporation; R. F. Bausman, rep- 
resenting the Washburn-Crosby export 
department; C. H. Cochran, assistant 
manager, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; 
J. W. Craig, of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia; Thomas L. 
Moore, president Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; Bernard J. Rothwell, presi- 
dent Bay State Milling Co. and the Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co; F. O. Shane, 
of Shane Brothers & Wilson, Philadel- 
phia; H. G. Spear, of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. S. 
Yoder, Topeka, Kansas, representing the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, delegated 
by President Moses, and George A. Zab- 
riskie, representing the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and himself a very large ex- 
porter. 

“The case was presented by the chair- 
man of the committee. As to the com- 
pleteness of this presentation any of the 
others present can express an opinion. 
The committee felt that some headway 
had been made; there was certainly an 
entirely friendly attitude and a reason- 
able one on the part of the steamship 
men, so far as was expressed. The ob- 
stacle that the committee had to contend 
with was that wheat moves largely in car- 
goes, while flour normally moves almost 
entirely in parcels. The cargo carrier in- 
fluences very largely the rate which the 
general cargo steamer makes or accepts 
on grain. 

“Again, it was incontestable that the 
cost of loading and unloading flour in 
parcel cargo is considerably more than 
that of loading and unloading grain. 
There was a wide difference of opinion 
among the steamship men themselves as 
to just what this difference is, but it 
undoubtedly varies greatly according to 
circumstances. They expressed themselves 
as entirely willing to get the same net re- 
turn on flour as on wheat; they suggested 
the combining of contracts through a 
central seaboard office, and the grouping 
of shipments from different mills in such 
way as to always be in shape to provide 
flour for vessels on berth. 

“The committee contended that it was 
entirely unfair to contrast cost of load- 
ing and unloading wheat by the most ap- 
proved modern methods and that of flour 
by obsolete hand labor, rope-sling meth- 
ods, and showed the steamship men draw- 
ings of conveying and piling machinery 
that would reduce these costs by fifty 
per cent or more, and make it fully as 
cheap as wheat. This the steamship men 
present promised thoroughly to investi- 
gate, and the committee put them in 
touch with the builders of such machinery. 

“The steamship men finally stated that 
they believed the situation would work 
out speedily toward what we were aiming 
at: a closer approximation of rates on 
the two commodities; that while it was 
intended to advance the ocean rate on 
grain, there was no intention to advance 
the rate on flour, and I believe they were 
sincere in this opinion; but various cir- 
cumstances, strikes, fuel shortage, etc., 
brought about a very great surplus of 
ocean tonnage, and as a result the rates 
could not be advanced. 

“In further effort to bring about con- 
ditions that would favor the equaliza- 


tion of rates, a subcommittee of the ex- 
port trade committee of the Federation 
made one trip to New Orleans, another 
to Philadelphia, and had conferences 
with the dock commissioners at both 
places with a view to the installation of 
mechanical devices for the loading of 
flour. The matter was also taken up with 
the port authorities at Newport News. 
As a result of this the city of Philadel- 
phia has determined to equip one of its 
biggest piers with a complete mechanical 
equipment, and Newport News has start- 
ed in with a rather more modest, but yet 
efficient, unit for mechanical loading. 

“In addition to the foregoing, effort 
has been made by the committee to bring 
about a modification of buying terms 
both in Holland and in the United King- 
dom that would promote enlarged export 
of flour, but the dictation of terms has 
passed from this side of the ocean, where 
it prevailed during the war, to the other 
side. 

“All of this that I have recited has in- 
volved a large amount of travel and ex- 
tensive correspondence both by telegraph 
and mail, and the sacrifice of a large 
amount of time. That the results have 
not been what the milling industry de- 
sires and needs is an unfortunate fact, 
but beyond the campaign of education of 
the congressional candidates, which the 
Federation is now undertaking, the com- 
mittee is, at the moment, unable to de- 
vise any plan that promises more favor- 
able results, and would gladly receive any 
practical suggestion.” 


HARD TIMES MADE TO ORDER 

During and immediately after the war, 
when domestic prices in the United 
States kept steadily rising without the 
slightest indication of any tendency to 
recede, most of the prophets were quite 
sure that a financial panic was waiting 
just round the next corner. They could 
see no less violent way in which a read- 
justment could be brought about, and 
with solemn shakings of the head they 
pointed to the numberless manifestations 
of extravagance with the gloomy com- 
ment that all this could only end in dis- 
aster, 

So far the much-advertised collapse of 
America’s financial structure has not 
only failed to materialize, but it has 
grown much dimmer in prospect. Among 
the reasonably sane and courageous the 
talk of panic is now seldom heard, and 
even the professional Jeremiahs have 
been forced to admit that their anticipat- 
ed calamity has somehow been side- 
tracked. Little by little the necessary re- 
adjustment is actually taking place, and 
while the gradual process is bound to be 
slow and in many ways exasperating, it 
is manifestly much to be preferred to the 
cataclysm which at one time was general- 
ly expected. 

Medicine has recognized the fact that 
innoculating a patient with a mild form 
of some dreaded disease will often ren- 
der him immune to the acute and dan- 
gerous type of it. This theory is closely 
analogous to what is going on, and will 
undoubtedly continue for many months, 
in the process of innoculating the Unit- 
ed States against financial panic and 
hard times. A mild phase of the disease 
must be artificially created, and held un- 
der constant observation and control, in 
order to forestall a possible attack of 
the virulent form. Just as a patient is 
often exceedingly uncomfortable for a 
few days after vaccination or the injec- 
tion of anti-typhoid serum, so the coun- 
try is at present rather inclined to fret 
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and chafe at the deliberate creation of 
financial and industrial difficulties which, 
on the surface at least, appear unneces- 
sary. 

The two features of American life to- 
day most likely to cause hard times and 
panic, unless properly dealt with, are \n- 
questionably extravagance and laziness, 
There is a large amount of vague i:|k 
about “inflation,” which has become jist 
such a mystic word to conjure with as 
“conservation,” “efficiency” and suniiry 
others were in years gone by. Inflation 
of the national credit, however, can ha »d- 
ly be considered as itself a poteniial 
cause of disaster, for it is manifestly ihe 
result of over-spending and under-} ;o- 
duction, which are simply other na)ies 
for extravagance and laziness, alre:ly 
mentioned as the real dangers agai r 
which the preventive medicine of « 
nomics must be employed. 

The only known cures for extravagaice: 
and laziness are intense patriotism id 
the direct pressure of necessity. ‘Ic 
type of patriotism which will induce p 
ple voluntarily to forego luxuries and 
comforts, and will make them work })»- 
yond any possible requirements of eary- 
ing, was tried with extraordinary success 
during the war; but it is dependent on 
something more striking to the popular 
imagination than any mere question of 
economics. Patriotism as a compelling 
fact, and not simply as a subject 
Fourth of July oratory, is largely latent. 
Its existence and its potency have recent- 
ly been demonstrated, but it cannot be 
depended on to work year in and year 
out. At present the instinct of reaction 
is making it more than usually dormant, 
and while there is an unprecedented 
amount of talk about “America first” 
and “my country,” it is evident that pa 
triotism as a reason for self-sacrifice and 
hard work is just now at a heavy « 
count. 

The other known cure, necessity, meus 
nothing more or less than a small dose of 
hard times, repeated as often as may be 
needful. Extravagance will stop when pco 
ple no longer have the money to squander 
for luxuries; hard work will begin in 
earnest when it is necessary, and no soon 
er.. How far the treatment may have 
to be carried depends entirely on the 
reaction of the people to the first doses, 
which have already been administered in 
the form of restricted credits. 

Bernard Shaw’s play, “The Doctor's 
Dilemma,” presents a vivid picture of 
the dangers attending the use of potent 
drugs and serums by doctors unfitted to 
administer them, and the danger is simi- 
lar when doses of hard times are deli! 
erately given to a whole nation. The nec! 
for d cure and the efficacy of the reme: 
are alike unquestioned, but the way 
which the medicine may best be used 
by no means certain. Satisfactory r- 
sults can be assured only if all of those 
qualified to give advice are called in‘ 
consultation. It is, above all, a problei 
for industry to solve, and thus it is 
the utmost importance that the men w 
are directing industry should clearly u 
derstand what is being done. 

The millers, to give a specific examp’:, 
are directly interested and can rend: 
important aid. The conditions which ha’ 
existed during the past two years ha’ 
been in many ways peculiarly bad for 
them, for the reason that a wave of ex- 
travagance always favors the produc°r 
of luxuries at the expense of the producer 
of necessities, At the same time, they 
would suffer disastrously if the medicine 
of hard times were to be administered in 
over-doses. 
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The week’s drop in flour and feed 
rices was, on the whole, the most start- 
ling which has taken place in the past 
12 months, and even so little business 
was reported, the decline effectually kill- 
ing such incipient inquiry as had de- 
veloped. Prices for first patents were 
down $1@1.50 bbl, while the drop in bran 
yrices amounted to $5@8. Soft winters 
alone did not share quite so much in the 
heavy price cutting owing to the pre- 
mium which developed for red winter 
wheat. 
: \ series of sharp declines in both cash 
and option wheat, beginning Thursday, 
brought prices down 30c or more. An 
average closing price for December on 
Oct. 5 was $1.9214, which compares with 


$2.24 on Sept. 28. An average ter- 
minal quotation for No. 2 cash wheat, 
all types, on Oct. 5 was $2.11, as against 
$2.011% the first of last week. 


Sales of Canadian wheat and flour 
continued to dominate the market, al- 
though the week-end decline brought 
United States prices more nearly in line. 
Mo-t of the flour business reported was 
in Canadian patents, at 50@75c under 
American springs. 

(he course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$11.70 $11.25 $10.90 
12.10 11.80 11.55 
13.15 12.60 11.95 
13.50 12.75 12.35 
12.90 12.45 12.10 
13.55 12.80 12.60 
14.30 13.40 13.35 
15.35 14.55 13.85 
16.20 15.05 13.85 
15.45 14.30 13.05 
14.30 13.30 12.35 
13.70 12.80 12.26 
14.65 13.70 12.40 
15.35 14.35 12.45 
14.25 13.10 11.45 
12.70 11,70 10.75 





*Crop year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$9.55 $9.75 
10.00 10.05 
10.35 9.80 
10.30 10.10 
10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.95 10.70 
10.55 10.35 
10.35 9.95 
9.65 9.50 
9.85 9.45 





*Crop year high point. 

\n approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
tern markets as reported on Oct. 5 
; $39 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the previous low point of $45.45 reached 
\ug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
he-month quotations, 


s 2 scaveus $47.10 March 1 ...... $47.65 
Aug. 1 .ceccwse 49.00 Feb, 1 .....+... 47.30 
J Lk céuncees 66.06 Jan. 1 wcccccee 47.26 
June 1 wcccccce 69.10 Dec. 1 wccccces 43.00 
M lL scuvecas 67.75 Nov. 1 wcccveee 42.05 
A 1 wseseves 64.40 Oct. 1 .ncccccee 39.956 


The following table shows the per- 
ntage of weekly output to full capacity 
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orted by three important ups of 
mills: the "i ring rr “ak 6 the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: Hard Soft 





Week ended— Spring winter winter 
ict. 2 65 34 
53 62 40 
41 64 39 
38 56 37 
37 62 44 
August average .. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ..«. 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 6.) 

PuitapvereHi1a.—Flour dull and lower, 
in sympathy with sharp break in wheat. 
Millfeed also declining. 

Nasnvitte.—Demand for flour in the 
Southeast is almost at a standstill on 
account of demoralized market condi- 
tions. Prices of both flour and millfeed 
show a further decline. 


Sr. Louis.—Flour market utterly stag- 
nant as the result of declining wheat 
values. Buyers are holding off, and 
scarcely any new business is being done. 
Some mills have reduced prices. 50@60c 
bbl. Millfeed is dull and lower. 


Toronto.—Flour prices had another 
drop of 50c bbl over the week-end. Spring 
patents are now $13, Ontario points, and 
first clears $12.50. Further reductions 
are expected at any moment, as prices 
are still too high in relation to the wheat 
market. No change in millfeed. 

Cotumsus.—Considerable flour was sold 
on yesterday’s breaks. Bakers came in 
freely, and in most cases purchased 
enough flour to take care of their re- 
quirements through December. Canadian 
mills are quoting standard hard wheat 

atents on the basis of $10.75, jute, Co- 
umbus. Feed is quiet and lower. 

InpDIANAPOLIS.—Reports from Indiana 
millers show business quiet in flour thus 
far this week, with many offering quota- 
tions lower than those ruling last Satur- 
day. Prices for soft winter wheat here 
have been reduced to $2 bu for No. 1 red, 
with relative reductions for other grades, 
which is a decline of 60c bu from the 
high point for the 1920 crop. 

Boston.—Demand for all grades of 
flour is at a standstill, with the tone of 
the market weak and prices $1 or more 
lower. Buyers are holding off, expecting 
prices to rule still lower. Canadian flours 
are also slow in demand. Millfeed is 
quiet, with prices on most grades $1@3 
per ton lower. Corn and oats products 
are dull and easy. 

Kansas City.—A marked break in the 
wheat market the last few days, accom- 
panied by reductions in flour prices of 
approximately 40c per bbl, served as a 
further check on flour buying, and millers 
report business at a very low ebb. This 
applies to all grades of flour. Millfeed 
has also suffered further price reduc- 
tions, and very little feed is being sold. 


Ba.ttimore.—There is apparently no 
bottom to the flour market, but some of 


the wiser buyers are quietly picking up a 
few of the wheel along ae chee City 
mills are down another 50c on flour and 
$5 on feed, effective tomorrow. Local 
bread prices have declined 1c for the 
large and medium loaves, and 1%¢ on the 
smaller sizes. Feed is unchanged as to 
brans, otherwise $2@4 lower, and neg- 
lected throughout. 


Cuicaco.—The steady decline in the 
rice of wheat amounting to 5le within 
ess than two weeks, without any reac- 
tion, has resulted in flour values declinin 
to a lower level than they have vented 
at any previous time this year. The 
slump yesterday in wheat has caused buy- 
ing to be reduced to practically nothing. 
There are rumors that one or two round 
lots, of 20,000 and 40,000 bbls, may be 
purchased today or tomorrow by local 
dealers if there is no advance in wheat 
within 48 hours. The probabilities are 
that contracts will be made with Cana- 
dian millers for top patents. Spring 
wheat patents are offered all the way 
from $10.40 to $11, jute. 
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Mitwavkeg, Wis., Oct. 4.—Sharp de- 
clines were registered in all markets the 
past week. Demand has been very quiet, 
most large buyers being out of the mar- 
ket. The trade is looking for still lower 
prices, and will hold off as long as pos- 
sible. Both mills and jobbers are offer- 
ing freely. Very little is being stored, 
which is unusual at this time of the year. 
The feeling is general among large bro- 
kers that low prices will be made this 
month, With the heavy declines in coarse 
grains, and the mild weather, buyers are 
not interested in feed for prompt deliv- 
ery. November feed is in better demand, 
and some fair sales have been made for 
that shipment. Stocks in the East are 
liberal, and the trade is buying only for 
immediate use. 

Northwestern markets sharply lower, 
with offerings quite free, both from ship- 
pers and country mills. Some large Min- 
neapolis mills have sold considerable for 
October and first half of November ship- 
ment, and are not pressing sales. De- 
mand from the West has dropped off 
materially, and considerable feed is being 
offered for prompt delivery. Heavy 
teeds lower, and the trade is looking for 
still lower prices for flour middlings and 
red dog, which did not share in the re- 
cent decline. Jobbers look for a dull 
market until cold weather sets in. 

Trade in the central states quiet. Most 
large buyers out of the market, giving 
their attention to placing what they have 
on hand. Mills have difficulty in obtain- 
ing shipping directions, and are pressing 
buvers to give loading orders for feed 
sold for first half of October. Near-by 
mills have .been offering quite freely to 
the trade. Very little call for oat feed, 
and declines for the week have been con- 
siderable. Some mills are storing. as 
mixers have dropped out of the market. 
Considerable barley is being used for 
feed, 

Southwestern markets sharply lower, 
with offerings liberal and demand slow, 
and southern demand is only fair. Some 
very low prices have been made for Oc- 
tober-November delivery, mills being 


49 


anxious to sell. Car situation much 
easier, and shipments are arriving at des- 


tination in good time. Hominy feed low- 
er and freely offered, many mills asking 
for bids. The sharp decline in corn has 


seriously affected prices. Jobbers say 
that at no time during the year has de- 
mand been so slack as at present. 
Eastern demand is at a standstill. 
Considerable feed is now at junction 
points, which jobbers have been unable 
to move, notwithstanding liberal dis- 
counts. The trade is not layne to any 
extent, although stocks are low. Pastur- 
age keeps up wonderfully for this time 
of the year. Jobbers, however, look for 
brisk demand as soon as the small trade 
commences buying fall supplies. 


H. N. Wuson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 4 Oct. 6 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ....321,210 310,695 463,455 385,270 
De. POG? cssccce 9,465 13,765 16,165 9,000 
Duluth-Superior 14,010 18,720 31,410 24,335 








Milwaukee ..... 6,655 11,500 14,900 13.000 

Motels occeses 351,340 354,680 525,930 431,605 
Outside mills*..165,225 ...... 209,205 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..516,565 ...... 736.135 ..... ° 
St. Louis ...... 31,200 26,700 43,100 26,300 
St. Lowlsf ..«.% 43,700 42,460 58,500 46,300 
Buffalo ..cccese 120,260 110,850 162,115 119,200 
Rochester ..... 7,100 5,800 13,350 6,700 
Chicago ....... 21,500 20,500 24,750 22,750 


Kansas City.... 69,000 69,500 81,400 68,800 
Kansas Cityt...288,590 271,200 396,615 224.550 
GUARD ccctscce 11,020 10,700 22,975 ...... 
Seovtees 15,100 14,800 35,200 45,875 
Toledof .-...... 58,454 66,740 658,700 87,080 
Indianapolis ... 9,045 8,810 19,690 8,245 
Nashville** ....100,705 111,505 153,295 114,235 
Portland, Oreg.. 16,275 43,280 17,115 
BORttle .ccccese 18,510 14,615 39,910 23,705 
Tacoma ....... 25,615 21,785 47,765 13,515 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Oct. 4 Oct. 5 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 58 56 85 74 
Bt, Paal osceccervcs 40 58 69 86 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 51 85 68 
Outside mills* .... 48 46 57 61 
Average spring... 53 53 70 74 
Milwaukee ........ 28 48 62 76 
St. Louis ......... 62 53 85 62 
Be. EMO os cccise 56 55 76 60 
) |, PPE ETERS 72 66 91 71 
Rochester ........ 38 31 72 36 
CE 6 itaevsis 78 70 93 85 
Kansas City ...... 71 71 87 83 
Kansas Cityf ..... 63 60 88 57 
OmMARS .ccccssccee 44 95 oe 
Toledo 31 73 96 
Toledof ...eccvees 34 40 83 76 
Indianapolis ...... 40 39 86 36 
Nashville** ....... 58 53 76 58 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 33 101 36 
Bemttle occccccsece 35 28 75 58 
Tacoma .....es006 35 38 84 23 
WORRIS ccc cccsecs 49 48 70 60 


Flour output for week ending Oct, 2 at all 
above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, In- 
cluding those of Toledo. : 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....ccccccceseces eeeeeceee $11.50@12.00 $$10.90@11.60 $.....@..... $10.80@11.00 eves @..... $$11.25@11.50 $11.25@11.60 $12.25@12.75 $11.00@11.35 $11.80@12.50 
S ng standard patent ...... esceccee eeeveeses 10.75@11.00 110.565 @11.05 eseee 10.40@10.60 10.25@10.65 %10.75@11.00 10.50@11.00 11.00@12.00 10.65 @10.95 eer Pee 
Spring first Clear ..cccccccccscevccccssecece 9.75 @10.25 9.20@ 9.30 0 sess @Pcccce 9.20@ 9.50 9.25@10.00 ccoec@ccces 9.70@10.20 PTTe) Perry) 0 006 oD cess o Direce 
Hord winter short patent .....-sseeeeeeeee8 11.25@11.65 oe noes 10.90@11.10 10.60@10.90 eoeee@..... %$11.00@11.25 11.35 @11.75 11.00 @12.00 10.90@11.25 11.75 @12.25 
Hard winter straight ........ ecccccrcccece 10.25@10.50 <so@ee 10.00@10.40 9.75@10.00 10.50@10.75 $10.50@10.75 11.00 @11.35 errs ricer 10.50@10.75 rere, Ferre 
Hard winter first Clear ....ccessesceccecces 9.75 @10.25 --@.. 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.50 9.75 @10.50 wrre. Ferre: 0 0see Do cce oe @ ocoes 0 ccc t Qs cece 0 eB viccee 
Soft winter short patent ...... esccccccceses 10.75@11.25 See Ms cee — er 10.30@12.00 osese@eeces $9.75 @10.00 rer Pere 11.00@12.00 6 sec oe cess 11.75 @12.75 
Sc winter straight ........ ecccccccccccess 10.20@10.40 o 000s Decse a Per 9.40@10.00 10.00@10.50 *t8.75@ 9.00 *9.75@10.75 10.75 @11.50 10.00@10.50 10.50@10.75 
Soft winter first clear ..,.eesee0% ercccsccce 9.75 @10.00 coc Boece 22 @... 8.75@ 9.50 o ec0e Geese 5 00.0 Gis sees osec oe @iecece 10.00 @10.75 esece@ecces 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white ..... eocrececs eeccccccccece 9.80@10.00 9.30@ 9.40 oo Be oe oo Dice 8.75@ 9.256 8.25@ 8.75 6 sce ePoacee 9.50@10.00 ee Pe coc ofa cce'e 
Rye hour, GAMERS scevicvcectsovesare eoece 9.00@ 9.60 7.40@ 7.50 --@.. oo @ ice 0000s Qe cess 7.50@ 8.00 aces éonse ¢ 000s @ eo seve oo @ues oo Bic cces 

FEED— 

Spring bran ......+. Soesccescceces seseeeeee 85.50@36.00  32.00@34.00 Sor mr ree ++@.....  43,00@44.00  44.00@ 45.00... .@ 42.00... @ 40.50... @-«-- 
Hard winter bran ....eees cececseseccceceees 35.080@35.75 ee Se 28.009 @ 29.06 «+s @31.06 rr Seer ee Bree ore rere oeees @42.50 res Pere wees @....- 
Soft winter bran .....eeee. Seetece ecccccsecse 85.25@35.75 ry Peres --@31.00 oe Pcece 46.00 @ 48.00 45.00 @ 46.00 «eee »@43.00 occa @ dcoce 34.00 @36.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 43.00 @ 43.50 35.00 @37.00 34.00 @ 35.00 oo @ «veces oo @. os 46.00 @ 47.00 51.00 @ 52.06 49.00 @52.00 @ 45.50 53.00 @54.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........+++++ 67.00@57.50 50.00 @53.00 37.00 @38.00 -»@42.00 | Pee 63.00 @64.00 62.00 @ 63.00 61.00@54.00 «e+» @55.50 were. seer i 
Red GO cviskguesccsl cocaccessteScccecctes SRMCERTEOS 65.00 @67.00 + cee 8 US cate oP vices wee Per 75.00@76.00 77.00@78.00 «++ + @76,00 «see» @77.60 sede HERR eck 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
COGRIIR oe kod od evecgceee $.....@12.20 $10.00@11.50 $9.75 @10.75 ose oe cces $$11.40 @11.65 $$10.50@10.75 
San Francisco .......... 11,50 @12.00 10.75 @11.00 $12.00 @12.25 $13.00 @13.50 $11.75 @12.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis 


t.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, {Cotton 98's. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRITISH IMPORTED FLOUR IS NOW 
HIGHER THAN DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Lonpox, Ensa., Oct. 2.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The price of homemilled flour to 
the baker will remain at wok get 280 lbs, 
whereas the price of imported flours, ex- 

t for soft winter clears and durums, 

1 be higher than homemilled, ranging 
from 3d per sack for first spring an 
hard winter clears to 7s for spring, hard 
winter and Manitoba straights. Import- 
ed flour to the baker is 2s 6d higher in 
all cases than the quotations in my cable 
of Sept. 28, which were agents’ prices to 
factors. Fi — F. G. Rarkes. 

On Sept. 28, Mr. Raikes cabled to The 
Northwestern Miller as follows: “The 
Royal Wheat Commission has notified the 
importing trade that from Oct. 18 im- 
ported flour will be sold according to 
quality at a fixed scale of prices, as fol- 
lows: spring wheat, hard winter wheat, 
Manitoba straights, 90s 6d per 280 lbs; 
soft winter and Pacific straights, 85s 3d; 
spring and hard winter clears, 83s 9d; 
durum and soft clears, 79s 3d.” 


A Critical Situation 

Lonvon, Eno., Sept. 15.—The price of 
British milled flour has today been ad- 
vanced 22s 6d per 280 lbs. This advance 
will absorb about 3d per 4-lb loaf from 
the bread subsidy, which in all probabil- 
ity will be entirely abolished by next 
spring. At this new price the govern- 
ment will still be losing about 3d on every 
4-lb loaf. If the price of wheat declines 
and remains down, the subsidy will auto- 
matically disappear. If by next spring 
the price of wheat remains as high or 
higher than it is today the price of bread 
will have to be further advanced to meet 
the current price of wheat. 

While the price of homemilled flour 
has been fixed, no definite announcement 
has been made regarding the price of im- 
ported flour. The officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
were greatly surprised, during the past 
week, to receive a communication from 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies stating that the “considered de- 
cision” of the commission was to fix the 
price of imported flour above the price 
of homemilled flour. Although I have 
been officially informed what the differ- 
ence in price is, I am not at liberty to 
state the actual figure, but it is sufficient 
to say that the difference in ‘value be- 
tween the price of homemilled flour and 
imported flour is so great as to render it 
absolutely impossible to do any trade in 
foreign flour. In fact, it would kill the 
foreign flour trade outright. 

As a result of this bombshell a meet- 
ing of delegates of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers was held this 
morning, and these delegates are havin 
a conference with members of the Roya 
Commission this afternoon. So far, the 
result of the meeting is not known, but 
it does not seem possible that the Royal 
Commission will decide to fix the price of 
foreign flour at so much higher a figure 
than homemilled flour. If they do it will 
clearly indicate that they wish to protect 
the wheat interests by entirely eliminat- 
ing the trade in foreign flour. In the 
event of an unfair price discrimination 
being made, there is no doubt that the 
Canadian millers, at any rate, will enter 
a strong protest to their government at 


Ottawa. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Scottish Trade Alarmed 
Gtascow, Scottanp, Sept. 14.—It has 
come as a thunderbolt to-the trade in 
Scotland to learn that the government 
proposes in the revised prices for flour, 
ered necessary by the decision to re- 
duce the bread subsidy, to differentiate 
very seriously against imported flour. 
The schedule of prices proposed for im- 
rted flour means that for the grades 
t the Scottish baker wants the differ- 
ence is considerably in favor of the home- 
milled flour. In a country like Scotland, 
which requires about 40 per cent of im- 
ported flour, the gravity of such a dis- 
crimination against it is apparent. It is 
regarded the trade as an attempt on 
the eve of decontrol to drive the importer 
out of business. 
One of the local merchants states that 


he cannot quarrel with extinction if it is 
brought about by force of economic cir- 
cumstances, but that he will fight to the 
death any control regulations that place 
him definitely at a serious disadvantage 
and introduce protection for the home 
miller. Hopes are expressed that at a 
conference to be held in London this 
week the position will be revised by the 
Royal Commission. Until then it is per- 
haps better not to say more. 


THE BOBBITT CONE PATENT 


Inventor of Long Cone Type of Collector 
Made Discovery by Chance—Has 
Fortune in Royalties 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 2.—The wide- 
spread trade interest in the recent an- 
nouncement of the granting of patents 
to Robert L. Bobbitt on the long cone 
type of centrifugal dust collector gives 
interest to the story of Mr. Bobbitt’s dis- 
covery and the years during which his 
claim for patent has been held up in the 
Patent ce. 

Several years ago Mr. Bobbitt, a man 
of small means, operated an alfalfa mill 
at Valley Center, Kansas. Having occa- 
sion to install a dust collector in place of 
one to be torn out, he found that the room 
available in the small mill would not per- 
mit the use of one of the standard broad 
cone “cyclone” type. He met the issue 
by having a local sheet metal worker 
build a collector with a long, narrow cone 
accommodated to the space available. 

After the machine had been placed it 
appeared that it collected the dust better 
than the usual type of machine, and 
somewhat later Mr. Bobbitt was led to 
apply for a patent on the invention. This 
application was made in 1914, and im- 
mediately thereafter interference was set 
up by F. A. Wegner. Since then the case 
had been pending in the Patent Office, 
with ultimate decision announced only a 
fortnight ago. The patent to Mr. Bob- 
bitt will be formally issued Oct. 5. 

Meanwhile, in the period in which his 
claims were pending in the Patent Of- 
fice, Mr. Bobbitt lost his money and was 
threatened with inability to continue the 
fight for his patent. In this situation he 
appealed to F. D. Larabee, of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, who agreed 
to give him financial assistance. Later 
a company was organized, in which the 
Larabee interests have a minor owner- 
ship. 

It is the purpose of the company to 
disregard any claims based on previous 
use of the long cone type of collector, 
but to charge a royalty on continued use 
of the machines, whether bought from 
any one of the several concerns which 
have been manufacturing them or made 
by the user himself. Manufacturers will 
also be licensed to continue their manu- 
facture on payment of royalty. The 
Bobbitt company will also manufacture 
and sell the machines direct to the trade. 

There has this week been some talk by 
a few millers of contesting the Bobbitt 
patent claims and organizing to contest 
the collection of royalties. Those inter- 
ested in the Bobbitt patent, however, 
hold that it is an honest invention of 
proved merit, that Mr. Bobbitt is its real 
discoverer, that his patent has been 
granted after six years of contest and 
examination in the Patent Office, and 
that he and those who backed him finan- 
cially are entitled to the reward. They 
say that the royalty to be charged is in 
moderate amount, is for future use only, 
and that, in view of what they regard as 
the entire fairness of their position, they 
do not expect any contest to be made. 
They also hold that their patent is so 
clear that contest would be fruitless and 
wasted effort. 

In explanation, the device covered by 
the patent is simply the old “cyclone” 
type of collecter but with a thin and 
much elongated cone at the lower end. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PATENT 


Following is the Bobbitt claim in full, 
as filed with the Patent Office and finally 
allowed: 


“1. A centrifugal dust collector con- . 


sisting of an upper cylindrical portion 
with a central outlet-tube projecting 
down into the interior thereof, said cylin- 
drical portion having a tangential inlet 
opening for admitting the dust-laden air 
at a high velocity, and thereby develop a 
circumferential air current, said dust col- 
lector having a lower portion below said 
tube co-axial with said cylindrical por- 
tion operating to guide said circumferen- 
tial current while maintaining its high 
circumferential velocity, downwardly to a 
critical level below said tube, said lower 
portion having a conical wall tapering to 
a vortex having a dust outlet below said 
tube, and operating to develop a central 
ascending air column whose _ supply 
source is the lower portion of said cir- 
cumferential air current, the length of 
said collector being substantially three 
times the greatest diameter thereof 
whereby said lower conical portion is 
relatively long so that the said supply 
source for said ascending air column is 
diffused over a relatively extended space, 
whereby the upward velocity of the air 
in said ascending column is insufficient to 
carry up the dust from below said critical 
level through said outlet tube, the in- 
terior of said collector being unobstruct- 
ed throughout, and the inner face of the 
wall of said cylindrical and conical por- 
tions being uninterrupted. 

“9. <A centrifugal dust collector con- 
sisting of an upper cylindrical portion 
with a central upper outlet, said cylindri- 
cal portion having a_ tangential inlet 
opening for admitting the dust-laden air 
at a high velocity to develop a circum- 
ferential air current in said collector, said 
collector having a lower portion of coni- 
cal form below said outlet, said conical 
portion tapering downwardly to a vortex 
having a dust outlet, the length of said 
collector, being substantially three times 
the greatest diameter thereof whereby 
the current of air passing up through 
said upper outlet fails to carry up the 
dust from the interior of said collector. 

“3. A separating member having a 
tangential inlet for dust-laden air and 
adapted to confine a whirling body of air 
and dust, an opening at one end thereof 
for purified air, and a relatively small 
centrally disposed opening at the’ other 
end for dust, said chamber having a 
tapering portion of the shape of a cone 
whose altitude is substantially three times 
the diameter of its base, said dust outlet 
opening being adjacent to the apex of 
said cone. 

“4, A separating chamber. having a 
cylindrical portion, a tangential inlet for 
dust-laden air in said cylindrical por- 
tion, an outlet for purified air, an out- 
let for dust, and a tapering portion of 
the shape of a cone having an altitude 
equal to substantially three times the 
diameter of its base and having a smooth 
uninterrupted inner surface, said dust 
outlet opening being located adjacent to 
the apex of said cone.” 


FEDERATION ISSUES BULLETIN 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued the following bulletin in connec- 
tion with the Bobbitt patent: 

“Attention of members is directed to 
advertisements in current numbers of 
milling journals to the effect that the 
right to a patent ona long cone dust col- 
lector has been awarded to Robert L. 
Bobbitt, of Wichita, Kansas, and that the 
said patent will issue, on Oct. 5, 1920, to 
Bobbitt Dust Collector Co., as .assignee. 
F. S. Larabee, of Kansas City, Mo., is 
president of the company named. 

“It appears from this notice that a 
large number of millers may be innocent- 
ly infringing upon this patent, and the 
Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. is serving no- 
tice to all such users of infringing ma- 
chines that settlement will be made upon 
terms exceedingly reasonable. 

“As the matter can best be handled by 
an organization, we suggest that mem- 
bers who are using dust collectors of this 
description, which may be considered as 
infringement of the Bobbitt patent, write 
this office at once, indicating the number 
of such dust collectors they have in use, 
name of machine, date when purchased, 
and from whom purchased. With this 
information in hand we will endeavor to 
secure an organization of those affected 
by the granting of this patent. We urge 
you to reply promptly, giving all neces- 
sary information, in order to avoid un- 
necessary correspondence.” 





October 6, 1920 
NEW POST FOR MR. GANONG 


Former Milling Division Chairman Joi», 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Ine., Portland, in 
Charge of Flour Milling Department 


Seatrie, Wasu., Oct. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Joseph W. Ganong, until 1|,.; 
June vice president and general manage; 
of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., a) 
formerly chairman of the North Paci(ic 
milling division of the Food Administr.- 
tion, has become associated with Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., flour and cereal mi})- 
ers and grain exporters of Portland. |{¢ 
will have charge of the flour milling ¢o- 
partment, and will also give his atte: 
tion to the purchase and exportation 
wheat. 

On account of ill health Mr. Ganong 
has not been in active business sinve 
June, and is now welcomed back into t!,e 
milling industry by a host of warn 
friends throughout the trade. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


CUBAN PORTS CONGESTE) 


Little Improvement in Unloading—Merchan: 
Want Officials to Resign, and Suggest 
Embargo on Further Shipments 


Wasnincoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Little 
change in port conditions at Havana 
reported in a cablegram from Cons) 
General Harris received by the Depari 
ment of State Sept. 30. The repor' 
states that 24 vessels are discharging 
the dock, 16 are discharging in the ha 
bor, and 12 are waiting to discharg: 
During the past week 330,000 packages 
were dispatched through the customs. 
“Thus there has been practically no im 
provement in conditions since last week,” 
Mr. Harris says. 

Labor conditions are reported good, 
and there have been some additions to 
the staff of customs officials at the por! 

Joun J. Marrinay. 


7 
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Merchants Protest Action 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 2.—J. N. Al- 
leyn, of Havana, has been spending s 
eral days in New York, and reports that 
conditions directly bearing upon tie 
Cuban flour markets are far from satis- 
factory. He stated that a great deal of 
flour that had been forced to remain 
either on docks or aboard steamers in the 
harbor had, owing to the long time it 
had been in transit and the further de- 
lay in the port of Havana, become in- 
fested with worms and weevils, and a 
good deal of it had been rejected by 
Cuban buyers. This was true not alone 
of Havana, but of other parts of th 
island as well. 

The arbitrary removal of freight from 
Havana wharves to an open field near ) 
was begun by the Cuban government 0) 
Sept. 25, army and post office trucks bh: 
ing impressed for the service, the cos! 
thereof being chargeable against co: 
signees. 

A mass meeting of merchants was he 
the same day, and after bitter protest! 
against the inadequacy of the harbor an: 
custom house facilities, a motion callin 
for the immediate resignation of the sec 
retary of the treasury and the collecto 
of customs because of their utter indi! 
ference to present conditions was adopt- 
ed. A further resolution was offered to 
the effect that the American minister | 
advised of the possibility that Cuban 
merchants might be obliged to ask for an 
extension of time, and requesting him to 
ask the United States government {to 
order a suspension of shipments of an) - 
thing other than necessities until the 
warehouses were cleared and the condi- 
tions improved, but no definite action 
was taken. 

From all of this it will be seen that 
conditions in Cuba at the present time 
are far from satisfactory, and American 
millers should be guided by these condi- 
tions rather than by a desire to increase 
their business in the island, at least for 
the present. 
. W. QuAcCKENBUSH. 





Shippers will be permitted, under 2 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Coni- 
mission, to assign for collection claims 
for reparation against railroads for lo:s 
of consignments. The Commission’s rul- 
ing is in accordance with a recent deci- 
sion.of the Supreme Court. 
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DECLINE IN WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Figures for Eight Months Show Flour Shipments Less by 4,656,776 Bbls than 
for Corresponding Period Last Year—Wheat Exports 
6,977,042 Bus Greater 


Conclusive proof of the fact that for- 
eivn buying agencies are being permitted 
ty dictate a policy of exporting wheat 
rather than flour is found in the figures 
just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce showing exports for 
the eight months ended Aug. 31. Total 
exports of flour for the eight months 
have been 15,255,468 bbls, as against 19,- 
912,244 in the same period of 1919. Ex- 
ports of wheat to Sept. 1 this year have 
been 99,651,041 bus, as against 92,673,999 
a vear ago. 

to other words, the flour exports of the 
first eight months of 1920 are 23 per cent 
les than they were a year ago, while 
wheat exports are 7 per cent greater. In 
th: month of August, flour exports were 
1,106,707 bbls in 1920, and 1,637,668 in 
1919, a loss of 32 per cent, while wheat 
ex vorts were 27,569,982 bus in 1920 and 
12,040,581 in 1919, a gain of 113 per cent. 

he total value of the flour exported in 
1920 to Aug. 31 is estimated as $171,- 
550,568, or $11.25 per bbl, as against 
$. $1,688,708, or $11.13 per bbl, last year. 
‘The total value of the wheat exported in 
1920 is given as $278,506,732, or $2.79 per 
bu, as against $223,909,104, or $2.41 per 
bu, last year. 

‘he eight months’ exports of bread- 
stuffs in 1920 and 1919, and the exports 
for August of both years, are as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Eight months -—August—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


ir, bbls... 15,266 19,912 1,107 1,638 
at, bus.. 99,651 92,674 27,670 12,941 
ey, bus.. 9,130 28,714 2,377 6,469 

, bus.... 10,610 6,627 781 716 
bus.... 10,617 39,870 671 4,673 

e, Dus.... 41,481 26,787 6,083 548 





REVISED BILL OF LADING 


New Form Effective Oct. 10 for Official and 
Western Classification Territories— 
Further Changes Pending 


the Millers’ National Federation has 
issued the following bulletin regarding 
the revised domestic bill of lading: 

\s provided in Supplement No. 9 to 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
1, there becomes effective on Oct. 10, 1920, 
in Official Classification Territory and in 
Western Classification Territory, a re- 

d form of domestic bill of lading. 
The revision is for the purpose of making 
the terms of the bill of lading coincide 
with the provisions of the recent trans- 
portation act, and to change some of its 
conditions to bring them in line with 
recent court decisions. 

the most important change in the re- 

d document is the elimination of sec- 
tion 2 of the conditions, which provides 
that the basis of claim shall be the value 
at point of shipment, etc. Under the de- 

on of the United States Supreme 
Court in the McCaull-Dinsmore case 
(May 17, 1920), this: clause was held to 
be in conflict with the provisions of the 
Carmack-Cummins amendment, and dam- 
ages were awarded on the basis of value 
at destination. 

Copies of the revised form of bill of 
lading are not available, and if they were, 
it would be impossible to secure a general 
distribution of them in time to be used 
on Oct. 10. We therefore took the mat- 
ter up with Western and Official Classi- 
fication committees, and they have as- 
sured us that the present forms of bill 
ot lading may be continued in use, pro- 
vided that, beginning Oct. 10, 1920, there 
is stamped in ink across the face of each 
Bil of Lading the following indorsement: 

rhe conditions of this bill of lading are 
anended by Supplement No. 9 to Consoli- 
dated Classification No, 1, effective Oct. 10, 
220, or subseq t rei thereof, as filed 
wih the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state commissions, and to the extent to 
which they are inconsistent with such 
amendments they are superseded thereby. 

It will be noted that the new form is 
prescribed for Official and Western Clas- 
sieation territories only; Southern Clas- 
sification Territory is not affected. 

\ttention is called to the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now 
has under consideration further changes 
in the form of domestic bill of lading. 
{t is well, therefore, to keep in mind that 





when available (perhaps in three weeks) 
the revised form may be subjected to 
further changes in the near future. For 
this reason it is suggested to those mem- 
bers who print their own forms that they 
exercise care in placing orders for the 
new form, in order that waste may be 
avoided in the event of further changes 
being ordered. 

As soon as published, supplies of re- 
vised form of bill of lading will be avail- 
able at the offices of all freight agents 
in Official and Western Classification ter- 
ritories. 


FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


Reports Indicate Generally Favorable Condi- 
tions—Southern Hemisphere Likely 
to Have Large Crops 


Agricultural prospects in foreign coun- 
tries, according to reports received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture up to the end of September, are, 
as a whole, favorable. The completion of 
the harvest in Canada and Scotland in 
the month of October will mark the end 
of harvesting in the northern hemisphere, 
to be ianiotoldi resumed in November 
by the grain producing countries of the 
southern hemisphere. 

In Europe, official government returns 
of area, yield and conditions have a ten- 
dency to bear out the favorable prehar- 
vest estimates. There is nothing official 
to report concerning the crops of Rus- 
sia, although indications from unofficial 
sources show that some shipments of 
wheat are being made from Odessa, 

In England and Wales, threshing has 
been common, with the result that the 
yield and quality of wheat and oats are 
not so low as farmers expected. The 
latter sown crops ripen very slowly, and 
some farmers are cutting when quite 
green, which must affect the yield and 
quality of the grain, especially in the 
case of barley. Root crops are doing 
well, In Ireland the prospects for ce- 
reals, with the exception of spring wheat, 
are fairly ag The spring wheat crop 
will, according to predictions, be only 
fair. 

In France the wheat outturn in gen- 
eral appears to be deficient. Barley is, 
as a rule, favorably mentioned, and oats 
are expected to yield well. In Luxem- 
burg the prospects of wheat and rye are 
reported good, with barley and oats a 
little above average. In Holland, wheat 
and rye are from 10 to 16 per cent above 
the average, while barley and oats are not 
so good, although still above the average. 
In Switzerland, generally speaking, all 
cereals indicate less favorable prospects 
than earlier in the season. Wheat and 
rye have deteriorated most. The wheat 
crop of Belgium is estimated at about 
90 per cent of last year’s outturn, while 
oats and barley are about 20 per cent 
above last year’s crops. 

In Germany the cutting of spring 
crops began at the end of July. Rye 
harvesting is about finished, and the gen- 
eral opinion is that the outturn of rye 
and barley will be rather less than ex- 
ported, while that of wheat and oats will 

satisfactory. It is reported that the 
wheat and rye crops of Hungary will be 
good, and a surplus is eupaated, for ex- 
port. Other cereals crops are reported 
moderate. The harvest in Austria is re- 
ported generally good. The wheat crop 
of Italy is estimated at about 4,007,000 
tons, against 4,620,000 in 1919. There is 
an increase of nearly 5 per cent in the 
crop of rye, but a reduction of about one 
third in the case of barley and one fifth 
for oats. 

This year’s harvest of cereals in Bul- 
garia shows an increase of about 30 per 
cent over that of 1919, so that the total 
crop is expected to be about 3,286,000 
tons. The total consumption is estimat- 
ed at about 1,905,000, thus having a bal- 
ance for export of about 1,381,000 tons. 
In Jugo-Slavia it is reported the outturn 
of the cereal crops will show a surplus 
over home consumption. C estimates 
for Roumania indicate a yield below the 





average for wheat and rye, but a full av- 
erage for barley and oats. 

In Denmark the official crop report 
for Sept. 1 shows moderate deterioration, 
but grain crops are still mostly over 
average. Potatoes and root crops are 
about average. In Sweden the crop pros- 
pects are reported as somewhat above av- 
erage. In Poland it is estimated that the 
crops in general will be noticeably larger 
than the average for the preceding years. 

In Asia the agricultural prospects for 
India are reported generally good, al- 
though the monsoon continued weak and 
more moisture was needed in many sec- 
tions. In Japan the aggregate cereal crop 
shows a decrease of 1.8 per cent com- 
pared with last year, and 0.2 per cent 
compared with an average year. In 
China, drouth and political disturbances 
have caused the crops to suffer consider- 
ably. Rains have been plentiful through- 
out Persia this season, and it is generally 
believed this will be one of the best agri- 
cultural years that country has had for 
a decade. 

In North America, reports from Can- 
ada indicate a cereal harvest far in ex- 
cess of that of last year, wheat alone 
showing a yield of 96,238,000 bus greater 
than that of 1919. In Mexico a significant 
shortage of the summer corn crop is ex- 
pected in the state of Sinaloa, especially 
unless the rains continue well into Oc- 
tober. 

In northern Africa, returns from 
Egypt indicate all staple crops with the 
exception of cotton to be slightly above 
average, and cotton is only about 2 per 
cent below the average. The 1919-20 
crops of Tunis have made poor progress 
since April. Crops are, in fact, short in 
the north, and almost nil in the central- 
south, 

Reports from the southern hemisphere 
are rather optimistic. General crop con- 
ditions in Argentina have improved. 
Light scattered rains are reported, but 
more moisture is needed. In Australia, 
beneficial rains are insuring a crop great- 
ly above anything anticipated at the early 
planting season. 





WESTERN CAR SHORTAGE 


Head of Union Pacific System Explains Dif- 
ficulties in Securing Cars from East— 
Improvement Looks Doubtful 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 2.—While insisting 
that the roads are exerting a tremendous 
effort to alleviate the Nebraska and Iowa 
grain car situation by making as nearly 
as possible an equitable distribution of 
cars over the entire Missouri valley upon 
a basis of ‘business available, railroad of- 
ficials in Omaha, interviewed on the sub- 
ject, admit that there is little chance of 
moving the 1920 crop without a big in- 
flux of empty cars from the East. 

Officials of both the Union Pacific and 
Burlington roads frankly confess an 
alarming shortage of grain cars at this 
moment, admitting that the inflow of 
empties from the East is entirely insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the season. 

Asked as to the possibilitv of relief, 
the officials referred rather hopelessly to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pointing to the orders issued by that 
body to the carriers relative to the appor- 
tionment of cars for the 1920 crop move- 
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ment. Carl Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific System, in an interview Wednes- 
day, summed up the Nebraska and Iowa 
grain car situation as follows: 

Unless there is a perceptible increase 
in the inflow of empties from the East 
over numbers now being received, it will 
be impossible to move the 1920 ¢ in 
these states. Whether there is such an 
increase depends largely upon the ten- 
dency of general business. If other 
lines of commerce and industry show a 
let-up, the western grain trade will at 
once feel a salutary effect. 

There is a general shortage of box cars 
in the United States, despite the fact that! 
cars are being turned out of the shops as 
rapidly as materials for their manufac- 
ture can be obtained. This general short- 
age of cars is almost wholly responsible 
for the deplorable conditions in the West 
at this time. 

The railroads are working harder than 
ever before. to cope with the situation, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been helpful and sympathetic 
in every way. The situation at best is 
undeniably serious. 

Mr. Gray was quite willing to discuss 
the situation as it now stands relative 
to the movement of the 1920 crops. While 
he referred to the reports that farmers 
are deliberately holding much grain for 
higher prices, being, apparently, finan- 
cially able to do so this year, he admit- 
ted unhesitatingly that, regardless of this 
tendency, the carriers will be utterly un- 
able to meet the situation unless there is 
an increase in the number of cars re- 
ceived from the East. 

“The states of the Missouri valley, and 
of the west generally, are producers rath- 
er than consumers,” he explained, “This 
fact prevents a natural influx of loaded 
cars of commodities from the eastern 
markets which could, when emptied, be 
used for outgoing grain shipments. Thus 
it is necessary to create an artificial in- 
flux of empties. With a general short- 
age of cars throughout the United States, 
and a record crop in the West, this is 
extremely difficult to maintain.” 

Mr. Gray pointed to the record made 
by the Union Pacific System in July and 
August of this year as regards movement 
of freight equipment. 

“We produced an average mileage per 
car per day of 83.4 miles,” he declared, 
“for July, and an average of 80.2 per 
day in August. This is an approximate 
increase of from 14 to 15 miles per day 
over the same two months in 1919. So 
you can see we are doing our best.” 

While admitting the seriousness of the 
situation in towns along branch lines, 
Mr. Gray declared that the Union Pa- 
cific will “make no distinction between 
points—whether they be on branch or 
main lines.” 

This is the situation as summarized by 
President Gray. He added that the East 
claims that the delivery of a sufficient 
number of cars to the West for handling 
the 1920 crop would produce an equally 
lamentable chectnge in the East, bat he 
refrained from expressing his own opin- 
ion relative to that subject. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that the Union 
Pacific has only about 80 per cent of its 
own cars on its own lines, If it had 100 
per cent, the Union Pacific would be hav- 
ing no trouble now.” : 

Leicu Leste. 








Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Demestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 





Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 


Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 


15,255,468 99,651,041 10,609,710 10,616,950 41,481,106 9,130,146 ...... «esse 
26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 66,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
13,926,117 106,196,318 652,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
14,379,000 154,049,686 63,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 

+ 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 

++ 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 

+ 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 65,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,606 

9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,689,000 477,000 63,597 

++ 18,013,000 92,780,000 37,678,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 369,000 78,019 

++ 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 

+ 14,324,000 62,861,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21.000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 

+ 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,906,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ....42 sees 
18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ..... © fees 

99...... 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ....+. sees 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ...... sees 
1897...... 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,600,000 15,900,000 ...... . 


*Bight months, Jan, 1-Aug. 31. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 
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Great Activity on the Part of Canadian Millers in United States Markets — 
Prices Below Those of Domestic Flour, but Recent Break Brings Them 
More Closely in Line— Wheat Sales to United States Mills Slackening 


Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—On Monday evening, following the 
break in wheat, the western Canadian mills 
reduced prices for spring top patents 30c 
bbi, and for all other grades of flour 60c. 
This makes top patent $12.65, jute, in Win- 
nipeg territory, second paten‘s $11.35, and 
first clears $11.25, usual 30-day terms, Mill- 
feed has declined $2. making bran $45 and 
shorts $50 ton. Winnipeg wheat broke again 
today with a consequent further weakening 
of flour, but no price changes have been 
made since the foregoing. The mills are all 
busy, and welcome the decline in prices. 
Sentiment here is still bearish, and further 
declines in wheat will not surprise the trade, 
American mills are buying freely. 

—A. H, Bailey. 


Reports from Various Markets 

The following is a brief digest of re- 

rts regarding Canadian wheat and 
flour sales in the United States from va- 
rious markets: 

Dvututn.—Canadian wheat continues to 
move in by both boat and rail in large 
quantities. Aside from rail shipments, 
three cargoes aggregating about 500,000 
bus came in last week. The wheat is 
grading high. 

Mrnneaporis.—Demand for Canadian 
wheat by Minneapolis mills has slowed 
up. Unquestionably some heavy pur- 
chases have been made, but owing to the 
recent break in prices choice North Da- 
kota wheat is now available at virtually 
the same price as Canadian. 

Cuicaco.—There has been considerable 
Canadian flour sold here to go into bread 
consumption, with bakers apparently 
heavier buyers than jobbers. The mills 
have their direct representatives here 
canvassing the trade. The average price 
on Saturday of 95 per cent Canadian 
flour was $10.40@10.50, jute, Chicago. 
Canadian wheat is coming in, and a Chi- 
cago miller recently bought 400,000 bus 
of it. 

Boston.—This market is being flooded 
with offers of Canadian flour at 75c@$l 
per bbl under domestic prices. Over 
50,000 bbls of Canadian patent have been 
sold here in the past month at $11.50@ 
12.50. Other New England points report 
a big business in Canadian flour at simi- 
lar prices. This flour is mostly for 
household use, and bakers have bought 
freely on closer margins. The consumer 
is not getting the benefit of the lower 
price, as the retailers are mostly selling 
the Canadian flour on the American price 
basis. 

Inpranapouis.—Sales of Canadian flour 
have depressed business with Indiana 
millers, particularly on orders from the 
Atlantic seaboard. Mill representatives 
report offers of Canadian flour in some 
cases $2 below domestic levels. 

Rocnester.—Mills here are receiving 
Canadian wheat, which looks good and 
apparently flours well. Considerable fur- 
ther buying is likely. 

Torepo.—Considerable flour from the 
Northwest. milled largely from Canadian 
wheat, has been sold here. A cargo of 
Canadian wheat was received at Detroit 
last week, and one was expected to ar- 
rive Oct. 2 at Toledo for one of the 
Toledo mills. 

Seattie.—New-crop Canadian 95 per 
cent straights, November shipment, are 
offered here at $11.20@11.40 bbl. There 
have been no receipts of new crop Cana- 
dian wheat here, and none has yet been 
received at the British Columbia sea- 
board, 

Battrmore.—Canada is still discount- 
ing the Northwest here. One of the big- 
gest Canadian mills withdrew from the 
market on top poe because of heavy 
sales elsewhere, but continued to push 95 
per cent grade at something under $11, 
jute. 

Burrato.—Canadian flour is offered 
here, but it is doubtful if anything of 
consequence has been done. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat during the past two 
weeks have been 1,200,000 bus. 

New Yorx.—It is generally conceded 
that —s of 100,000 bbls of Canadian 
flour have recently been sold here, at 

rices ranging from round $11, bulk, to 
11.25@11.50, jute. 


Montreat.—A few sales of mixed car 
lots are reported from New England, but 
progress there is slow, owing to keen 
competition and the fact that most deal- 
ers are carrying heavy stocks. 

Toronxto.—Millers have sold consider- 
able flour in the United States, with buy- 
ers all over the eastern and middle west- 
ern states in the market. Prices, New 
York funds: patents, $11.40@11.60; 
straight, $11@11.25. There has likewise 
been a good demand for millfeed. Pre- 
liminary figures covering Canada's trade 
in August do not give much hope of an 
early improvement in the exchange re- 
lations between Canada and the United 
States, as the month’s balance against 
Canada was $39,000,000. which compares 
with $22,000,000 a year ago. 





MANAGER FOR OGDEN MILL 


Sperry Flour Co. Puts Joseph M. Parker, 
Manager of Its San Jose Division, at 
Head of New Plant 


San Francisco, Car, Oct. 2.—The 
Sperry Flour Co. has announced that 
Joseph M. Parker, formerly manager of 
the company’s San Jose division, and for 
20 years active in the company’s affairs, 
will be manager of the new Sperry mill 
at Ogden, Utah. His place at San Jose 
will be taken by Everett B. Devine, senior 
salesman of the San Jose division. 

The Ogden mill has a present capacity 
of 1,200 bbls, but will later be increased 
to 2,500. It will be put in operation in 
about 30 days. It is nine stories in 
height, and beside it stands the Sperry 
elevator, with a storage capacity of 700,- 
000 bus. 

In announcing Mr. Parker’s appoint- 
ment, S. B. McNear, vice president of the 
company, reviewed the history of the 
Ogden mill, saying that railroad men had 
called the Sperry mill site there, with its 
900 feet of frontage on the main line of 
transcontinental traffic, the finest flour 
mill site in the country. 

For the selection of the Ogden site 
Mr. McNear gave all credit to George B. 
Flack, who had insisted from the begin- 
ning that there was the point to build the 
intermountain Sperry mill. Having put 
the big undertaking through to the pres- 
ent stage, Mr. McNear added, Mr. Flack 
had suggested the wisdom of sending to 
the post a younger man who would have 
the vigor and energy to handle the field 
that was being opened up. Mr. Flack 
will remain at Ogden in charge of the 
grain department, carrying forward the 
activities that he originally undertook for 
the company at Salina, Kansas. 

R. C. Mason. 





Guaranty Against Price Decline 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 2—The 
Federal Trade Commission has completed 
a tentative programme for the trade 
practice submittal on the subject of guar- 
anty against the decline in price to be 
held here Tuesday, Oct. 5. It is probable 
that two or three days may be consumed 
in hearing all the parties in interest. 

The following associations have indi- 
cated their intention to be represented at 
the conference by committees: American 
National Live Stock Association, Denver; 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Princeton, N. J; Cotton Thread Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, Boston; Eastern 
Paperboard Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C; Rubber Association 
of America, New York; Knit Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, Utica, N. Y; 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston; Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, Rich- 
mond, Va; Toy Manufacturers of Unit- 
ed States of America, New York; Manu- 
facturers’ Council of the State of New 
Jersey; Silk Association of America, 
New York; Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Mid West 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago; National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, New York; National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers of the United 
States, San Francisco; National Associa- 





tion of Clothiers, New York; National 
Association of Window Glass Manufac- 
turers, Pittsburgh, Pa; National Bottle 
Manufacturers’ Association of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, New York; Opti- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association, Provi- 
dence, R. I; Prepared Roofing Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





SALE OF HUTCHINSON MILL 


Wm. Kelly Milling Co, Buys 1,500-Bbl Mill 
of the Reno Flour Mills Co., 
Which Retires 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
yesterday of the purchase by the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
of the 1,500-bb] mill of the Reno Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson. The mill pur- 
chased was built less than two years ago, 
and is of the modern steel and concrete 
daylight type, electrically operated, with 
300,000-bu concrete storage in connec- 
tion. It will be operated in connection 
with the Kelly company’s present 1,100-bbl 
mill. The Reno company will retire from 
business and liquidate. 

For some time past the Reno company 
has been considering reorganization or 
the sale of its property. It is understood 
that the consideration is about $225,000. 


R. E. Srerune. 





EASTERN BAKERS’ MEETING 


Joint Convention of Bakers’ Associations of 
Eastern States Held in New York 
With Over 500 Present 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—the big triple convention of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade and the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Eastern States, opened here 
Monday afternoon for a four-day meet- 
ing, with over 500 delegates in attend- 
ance from Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere. 

The New York association, with a 
membership of over 1,300, is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth annual convention. Presi- 
dent William Steinmetz, of the New 
York association, called the meeting to 
order. He said a substantial increase 
had been made in the membership during 
the past year, with the finances in a 
healthy condition. In referring to the 
legislative committee, he said it had very 
little to do other than handling the 
standard weight bill, which died in the 
committee room. He pointed out that 
if the increase in membership continues 
during the next five years at the same 
rate as during the past year, the organi- 
zation will be the largest of its kind. 

Maximilian Strasser, president of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of Eastern 
States, and eight times president of the 
New York state association, was unani- 
mously nominated to head the New York 
organization for the coming year. Mr. 
Strasser said he hoped to see the name 
of the New York organization changed 
to the New York State Association of 
Progressive Master Bakers. He also em- 
phasized the fact that co-operation really 
existed among the trade during the past 
year in the New York territory, and 
wonderful results were now being ac- 
complished, 

Martin Keidel, president, and Bruno 
Bleul, secretary and manager, of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting on co- 
operative buying. Alvin E. Plare, presi- 
dent and manager of the Bakers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co., gave a talk on co-operative 
compensation insurance for bakers, ac- 
companied by moving pictures. 
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A lively discussion took place on re- 
ducing the per capita tax on members of 
the local association to the state organi- . 
zation from $3 to $2, which was adopted. 
Plans to double the membership were 
also taken up and discussed. 

The executive committee recommended 
that an effort be made at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to have Sunday 
closing laws amended to permit bakers io 
keep their shops open Sunday. 

One of the features of the convention 
is the display of bakery machinery in a 
room adjoining the convention hall. T))\; 
exhibit shows a model retail bakery, with 
all the latest efficiency and time saving 
devices. A modern retail bakery store 
is also open, and a mecca for convention 
visitors. Buffalo, with a large delega- 
tion, is campaigning for the 1921 conven- 
tion, and from present indications w)!! 
have no opposition. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Coal Cars Being Delivered 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—If tl 
railroads continue to deliver cars at t! 
mines at the rate maintained for the past 
week, the fuel needs of the Northwest 
will be met before the close of naviga- 
tion on the lakes, the National Coal Asso 
ciation stated here yesterday. In order 
to satisfy the winter soft coal needs o 
the country at large it will be necessar 
to produce 12,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal weekly until cold weather. This i 
about 700,000 tons more than ‘the pro- 
duction attained thus far. The coal op- 
erators’ organization, however, declared 
that it was entirely possible to satisfy 
the fuel needs of the country if the rail- 
roads would fully comply with the serv- 
ice orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increasing car supply at the 
mines. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





“Trading With the Enemy”’ 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 2.—The 
war trade section of the State depart- 
ment announced today that the general 
enemy trade license issued July 8 has 
been amended to authorize all persons in 
the United States to trade and communi 
cate without further complying with the 
prohibitions set up in the trading with 
the enemy act. The amended license be- 
came effective today. It does not, how- 
ever, suspend the existing export and im- 
port regulations promulgated by the war 
trade section of the State department; 
nor does it authorize trade in any prop- 
erty under control of the alien property 
custodian. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Feed Distributors to Meet 


Cuicaco, Itx., Oct. 2.—The first annua! 
meeting of members of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association, formed 
in St. Louis some time ago, will be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 14-15, at the Hotel Mor- 
rison. It is expected that 200 feed job- 
bers from various sections of the coun 
try will be in attendance. No set pro- 
gramme has been arranged. Officers will 
be elected to replace the temporary ones 
now acting, and a secretary will be en- 
gaged who will give his entire time to 
the association. 

C. H. Cwatten. 





Resignation of Mr. Chindblom 


The American Association of the Bak 
ing Industry announces the resignation 
of its secretary, D. P. Chindblom, who 
becomes associated with the W. E. Long 
Co., of Chicago. Mr. Chindblom’s suc- 
cessor has not as yet been appointed. 








Canada—Grain Crops 
Dominion government estimates of leading grain crops in Canada, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley 
oo er ee 289,498 556,719 64,257 
BOTs cercccesess 193,000 394,387 56,389 
BOBRi ode ccdcces 189,301 380,273 77,290 
BAF cccccccces 233,742 403.009 55,057 
BORG s 6 cc cccccce 262,781 410,211 42,770 
BOIS. cccccccee 426,746 523,684 60,699 
158,228 311,426 $4,591 
«++ 206,675 391,418 44,348 
+ 199,236 361,733 44,014 
- 215,918 348,585 40,631 
149,989 323,449 45,147 
166,744 353,466 65,398 
0 Perr 112,434 250,377 46,762 


*September estimate. 


Flaxseed Rye Buckwheat Peas Corn 
11,090 kh rrr ers? 29 
5,472 | 6 =e ae — 
6,972 8,496 11,428 3,110 14,214 
5,934 3,857 7,149 3,026 7,762 
8,259 2,876 5,976 2,218 6,282 
10,559 2,393 7,865 3,458 14,368 
7,445 2,268 9,159 3,618 14,732 
14,808 2,559 7,600 3,972 14,056 
21,681 2,594 10,193 3,773 16,569 
7,867 2,668 8,155 4,536 18,772 
3,802 1,543 7,244 6,538 18,726 
2,213 1,715 7,806 8,145 19,258 
1,499 1,711 7,153 7,060 22,872 
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spring wheat millers allege that a dark, 
threatening cloud on the horizon to the 
north, in the shape of Canadian competi- 
tion, is having a demoralizing effect on 
the market. Canadian millers are repre- 
sented to be naming prices on flour to 
eastern consumers all out of line with 
what northwestern mills ask. It is un- 
derstood that eastern bakers have been 
alle to buy Canadian flour at around 75c 
bi! under Minneapolis prices. The con- 
tinued weakness in wheat is due mainly, 
according to market reports, to cheap of- 
ferings of Canadian wheat for export. 

Demand for Canadian wheat by Min- 
neapolis mills has slowed up. Unques- 
tionably some very heavy purchases have 
been made in the last three or four 
weeks. The break in prices, however, has 
reduced the spread between northwest- 
ern and Canadian wheat until now choice 
North Dakota wheat is available at vir- 
tually the same price as Canadian. Mills, 
naturally, show a preference for the for- 
mer. 

Flour demand is very spotted. Mill- 
ers declare that seldom, if ever before, 
have they experienced such keen competi- 
tion. Price cutting is rampant. Large 
spring wheat mills are said to be naming 
prices to big eastern consumers at 40@ 
50¢ bbl under what others figure as cost. 
This makes pretty easy picking for buy- 
ers in a position to use large quantities. 
As usual in times such as these, it is the 
big purchaser who is taking advantage of 
the situation. The small buyers, to a 
large extent, have taken to cover. They 
prefer to await more settled conditions. 

The impression prevails that Minne- 
apolis mills have recently been doing 
comparatively more business than have 
interior mills. Orders on books are 
gradually accumulating, and increased 
production is looked for. More Minne- 
apolis mills are operating this week than 
al any previous time on this crop. 

Flour prices have dropped $1.20@1.40 
bbl in the last week. They are the lowest 
now they have been since early in 1919. 
The big break has brought in its wake 
ittempted cancellations from all quar- 
ters. Many small buyers regret pur- 
chases made, and repudiations of orders 
are common occurrences. Millers, how- 
ever, are standing firm, and are demand- 
ing shipping directions, which, naturally, 
are coming in slowly, 

Nominal quotations are as follows: 
short patent $10.90@11.€0, standard pat- 
evt $10.55@11.05, bakers patent $10.30@ 
0.70, in 98-lb cottons; fancy clear $9.30 
©@.60, first clear $9.90@9.30, second clear 
/ 20@7.70, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 

nneapolis. 
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MILLFEED 


\n unusually sharp readjustment in 
\feed prices is in process, and is caus- 
Ng some concern to those who are “long.” 
break has been one of the biggest 
evcr experienced by the trade. Standard 
iiddlings are the weakest on the list. It 
ks as though short sellers would make 
killing on their speculations. Bran 
prices are $8@9 and standard middlings 
©11@13 ton lower than two weeks ago. 
_The situation is a peculiar one. The 
big city mills claim to have their October 
output sold. Some of this feed, how- 
ever, has undoubtedly been sold to job- 
bers and brokers who still have it to dis- 
pose of. It is known that a good sized 
lot of bran originally sold to an eastern 
fi rm at $83 ton, Minneapolis, was resold 
this week at $31.50. Interior mills are 
also offering some small lots at a dis- 


count under Minneapolis, while Kansas 
City bran is offered at $28@29 ton. The 
trade feels that either Kansas City prices 
must advance or spring wheat prices de- 
cline. It is also rumored that there have 
been free offerings of cheap Canadian 
bran in the East. Minneapolis bran was 
reported as offered today at $31 ton, Oc- 
tober shipment. 

Standard middlings are going begging 
nowadays. Two weeks ago they were 
scarce and strong at $8@9 ton over bran. 
Today the spread between the two grades 
has been narrowed to $2@3, with occa- 
sional offerings from country mills of 
standard middlings for October shipment 
at $33@34 ton, Minneapotis. 

Flour middlings and red dog are also 
$5@8 ton lower. Offerings of these 
grades are light. Prices are regarded as 
still too high, compared with high pro- 
tein feeds. The trade feels that an in- 
creasing production would result in still 
further reductions in prices. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $32@34 
ton, standard middlings $35@37, flour 
middlings $50@53, red dog $65@67, mixed 
feed $40@50, and rye middlings $35, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week ...cscccccccces 321,210 58 
Last week ... ~«+ 310,695 56 
ZOOF GMO ccccs -»» 463.455 85 
Two years ago . eee 386,270 74 
Three year8 AZO ......+6. 428,320 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°...... 46 344,970 165,225 48 
1919°...... 46 344,970 209,205 57 
1920T...... 62 414.210 190.665 46 
1919f...... 62 414,210 273.790 66 
*Week ending Oct, 2. tWeek ending 

Sept. 25. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Oct. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


The movement of wheat from farms 
to market in the Northwest is exceeding- 
ly light. A majority of the reports re- 
ceived from mills throughout Minnesota 
and the Dakotas indicate that farmers 
are dissatisfied with present prices and, 
where financially able to do so, are stor- 
ing against an anticipated advance. 
Some, of course, are in need of ready 
money, and are forced to sell. Many, 
however, are marketing their coarse grain 
and storing their wheat, either in gran- 
aries on farms or in country elevators. 
The decline in prices last week forced 
some selling of wheat stored in country 
houses. Occasionally an interior miller 
expressed himself as believing that any 
further declines in vaiues would shut oif 
the movement entirely. 

In most sections, farmers are plowing 
or threshing and pay little attention to 
marketing. Doubtless, when fall field 
work is completed and the ground freezes, 
the movement of wheat will increase, re- 
gardless of prices. Throughout North 
and South Dakota, farmers expect $2.50 


@3 bu for their wheat. They claim that 
any amount under the minimum men- 
tioned would not pay cost of production, 
and threaten to cut down the area sown 
to wheat next spring unless they get their 
money back, plus a living margin of 
profit. ‘ 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 4,035 4,412 3,378 3,279 
Duluth ........ 2,546 949 4,872 1,337 
Totals ....... 6,581 5,361 8,250 4,616 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 2, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis .. 14,161 30,378 39,214 24,124 
Duluth ....... 8,778 5,433 40,177 7,869 





DR cis 5's 22,939 35,811 79,391 31,993 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 2, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 1,716 5,925 18,401 657 
BPE ccsecsce 3,429 3,070 18,833 1,690 
Totals ....... 5,145 8,995 37,234 2,247 


CASH WHEAT LOWER 


The cash wheat market was very un- 
settled the past week, and prices broke 
daily. Since Tuesday, a week ago, prices 
have dropped 35@42c bu on the better 
grades of spring wheat, and the Decem- 
ber option is 32%,¢ lower. The factors 
in this weakness were Canadian compe- 
tition in the export market, large arriv- 
als of Canadian wheat in this market 
and the general downward tendency of 
prices of other commodities. I.ast week 
several large sales of Canadian wheat 
were made here, one mill on Thursday 
buying a lot of 600,000 bus. The past 
few days, however, demand for this 
wheat has fallen off, as mills were able 
to pick up good spring wheat at practi- 
cally the same price as the imported 
wheat. Today, wheat started off firmer, 
prices at the opening being about 5c over 
yesterdav’s close. I.ater, prices went 
down 5c and at the close were 5c lower 
than yesterday. No. 1 dark closed at 
2.00Y%,@2.10Y%, bu; No. 1 northern, 
$1.9714,@2.02Y,; December, $1.95. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was weak 
again the past week, and prices dropped 
38@l6c bu. Bears still had control of 
the market, and price cutting in other 
commodities was still felt. Rye broke 
most, No. 2 closing on Monday at $1.61144 
@1.6214, bu, or 16c lower than a week ago. 
Demand for rye was fair, with buying 
mostly by millers and shippers. 

Corn offerings were heavier and de- 
mand quiet, causing a very weak market. 
Prices are ahout 8c lower for the week. 
Closing on Oct, 4: No. 3 yellow, 94@95c 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 91@92c. 

Oats were the steadiest of all the 
grains. Demand was quite fair all the 
week. Shippers took most of the offer- 
ings. No. 3 white closed at 493,@50%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 465, @49 Sc. 

Barley was very unsettled, and demand 
scattered. The past few days, offerings 
increased, causing a weak market. Clos- 
ing range, 63@89c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.48; 
three-day, $3.47Y,; 60-day, $3.4414. Three 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


The oil meal market is unchanged. 
Demand is quiet, and business passing 
very light. The continued good weather 
no doubt has had some effect on buying; 
general downward trend of prices has 
caused jobbers to hesitate in contract- 
ing far ahead. Crushers show no dispo- 
sition to reduce prices. It is reported 
that a number of them have sold good- 
sized quantities of oil lately at very close 
prices, and for that reason must hold 
meal prices firm. They look for good 
business as soon as conditions become 
more settled. Mills, as a rule, have noth- 
ing to offer before November shipment, 
and are asking $62 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The export situation in cake is gradual- 


53 


ly improving, and the tidewater mills are 
understood to be doing a nice business 
with Holland. Sales of cake at $58@59 
mat New York, were reported during the 
w 


BONDING COMPANY LIABLE 

The Minnesota supreme court last week 
decided in favor of the plaintiff in the 
case of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, versus the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Some 
three years ago a bonded employee of 
the grain concern defaulted, but the in- 
surance company failed to make good his 
shortage. In the first trial, the lower 
court decided in favor of the bonding 
house. An appeal was taken to the su- 
preme court, with the result that the 
grain company has been awarded dam- 
ages in the sum of $24,300. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLERS 


A meeting of the directors of the . 
Southern Minnesota Millers is heing held 
in the secretary’s office in Minneapolis 
today. 

Those present were: A. L. Goctzmann, 
La Crosse, Wi:., president, H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, G. W. 
Everett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.,, 
Waseca, F. E. Hawley, Stokes Milling 
Co., Watertown, S. D., H. C. Garvin, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, G. M. 
Palmer, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, W. L. Harvey, New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co., New Prague, H. H. 
King, Sheffield-King Milling Co. Min- 
neapolis, and C. T. Vandenover, secre- 
tary, Minneapolis, 

After the meeting Mr. Vandenover left 
for Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $5 ton lower. 

Screenings are weak and lower in the 
face of increasing supplies. 

More than a normal amount of fall 
plowing has been done in the Northwest 
this year. 

J. K. Sharpless, of the Riverside Flour 
Co., Chicago, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

Quotations on whole wheat and graham 
flours have been reduced about 90c bbl in 
the last week. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
will be held next Monday, Oct. 11. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, general 
sales representative in Illinois and In- 
diana for the St. Paul Milling Co. is 
visiting the home office this week. 

A. R. Hastings, for many years in the 
office of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, on Monday next 
will become assistant to R. L. Groff, 
manager Commander Mill Co. 

E. J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive at Minneapolis for the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., reports the sale of a 
No. 1 automatic Wolf experimental mill 
to Thelen Bros., Freeport, Minn. 

V. G. Harrington, for 10 years with A. 
A. Beltz, has engaged in the millfeed 
business and opened an office at 201 Mill- 
ers’ & Traders’ Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis. He will operate as the Harring- 
ton Feed Co. ; 

P. T. Rodgers, of Wausau, the Wis- 
consin representative of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. visited the home 
office last week. Mr. Rodgers formerly 
represented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
in northern Minnesota. 

This afternoon (Oct. 5) it is reported 
that a Minneapolis. jobber bought back 
from an eastern concern a round lot of 
bran on the basis of $29 ton, Minneapolis. 
Sales from Kansas City were reported at 
the same time at $27 ton there. 

Henry Kenny, Minneapolis. is working 
for the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn.. having charge of sales in Ohio. 
Mr. Kenny is a son of James T. Kenny, 
northwestern representative. for Arkell 
& Smith, paper bag manufacturers. 

The sensational drop in millfeeds is 
causing jobbers to scan closely the credit 
ratings of their customers. At least two 
eastern failures have been reported in 
the last week. and one or two other con- 
cerns are mentioned as being shaky. 

Improvements recently completed have 

Continued on page 77.) 
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Flour buying was on a smaller scale 
this week than for the last fortnight, 
due very largely to the erratic action and 

neral deciine of the wheat market. 

ractically all millers reported a slowing 
down of business, showing that it is a 
general tendency and not the case with 
only a few mills, 

Prior to this time many buyers had 
indicated their idea of flour value and 
‘expressed the intention of buying when 
a certain figure was reached. Milis state 
that this week’s drop in prices has 
placed flour quotations even below the 
figure spoken of by the buyers, but this 
very fact served to scare prospective 
purchasers out of the market. There is, 
and has been for some time, a general 
feeling among millers that a week of firm 
or advancing wheat prices would bring 
buyers into the market for fairly liberal 
amounts of flour. But, so far, the week 
of steady wheat prices has failed to 
materialize, 

Clear and low grade, which have been 
in more or less demand throughout this 
dull period, have suddenly fallen into the 
same class as the higher grades of flour, 
as far as demand is concerned. First 
clear, quoted this week at $9@9.60, is 
65c@$1 bbl under last week, while sec- 
ond clear, quoted at $8@9, is $1 bbl 
lower than last week’s closing quotations. 
Low grade shows a decline of 50c bbl, 
and is quoted at $7@8. 

Hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is quoted 
at $11.30@11.45, which is 85c lower than 
last week. Ninety-five per cent, quoted 
at $10.80@11, is 70@80c down, and 
straight, at $10.50@10.80, shows a de- 
cline from last week of 70@90c. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market has been some- 
what chaotic this week, and values are 
hard to ascertain. There is very little 
demand for either bran or shorts, for 
either immediate or deferred shipments. 
Many holders of feed are desirous of 
selling, and buyers are very scarce. 
Bran, quoted at $29@30, is about $6 ton 
under the quotations at the close of last 
week. The quotations on brown shorts, 
$36@37, show a decline of $7 ton, while 
gray shorts at $40@41 indicate a decline 
in value of approximately $10 ton in the 
last week. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
.with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
; output activity 
OD WOOK 2 cece ccdscccecs 69,000 71 
EeMSt WOOK 2c ccccccccccccce 69,500 71 
BE OED oehecceccacscccce 96,900 103 
PWS FEATS. OBO .cccccceccee 66,800 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 92 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
_souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 454,170 288,591 63 
Last week ....... 451,470 271,202 60 
WOES GO. ccccsccs 425,950 382,115 90 
Two years ago... 401,070 323,620 80 


_ Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,091 bbls this week, 7,316 last 
week, 10,257 a year ago and 3,912 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report do- 
good, 36 fair, and 28 


mestic business 

-slow and quiet. 
DENIES PURPOSE OF REVENGE 

In a letter from L. M. Betts, of the 

ear service division of the American 





Railway Association, to W. R. Scott, 
transportation commissioner of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, received Mon- 
day, denial was made that the railroads 
have slackened their efforts to relieve the 
car shortage in Kansas because of the 
failure of the state’s industrial court to 
allow a freight rate increase on intra- 
state business, as has recently been 
claimed in some quarters. Mr. Betts 
said there was a change in orders which 
had no relation to the rate increase, but 
had been thought necessary, since it ap- 

eared that the unequal distribution of 
a cars as between western railroads on 
one hand, and eastern and southern rail- 
roads on the other hand, had been largely 
corrected. 

According to Mr. Betts’s letter the 
eastern railroads, as a whole, on Sept. 1 
had on their lines a number of box cars 
equal to 102 per cent of their ownership, 
while the southern district, as a whole, 
had only 94.5 per cent. The letter fur- 
ther stated there was a total movement 
from eastern and southern railroads to 
western points of 85,000 box cars since 
the early part of the year, and that nev- 
er before had such a large movement of 
empty box cars been effected in such a 
short time. 

It is claimed that statistics now show 
the Union Pacific to have 86.6 per cent 
of the number of cars it owns on its lines, 
as of Sept. 1, against 64 per cent on 
June 1, and the Santa Fe 101.6 per cent 
Sept. 1, against 91.9 on July 1. 


NOTES 


The ye (Mo.) Mill Co. has its 
new flour mill in operation. 

W. V. Macartney, of the York (Neb.) 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City on Fri- 
day. 

W. A. Applegate has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Caldwell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. 

M. G. De Laat, of the American Hom- 
iny Co., Indianapolis, called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

H. C, Kreuze has resigned his position 
as general manager of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Cc. M. a of the Light Grain & 
Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City on business this week, 

Will H. Clevenger, manager of ‘l'yler 
& Co., Junction City, Kansas, spent the 
week visiting the trade in Ohio. 

E. V. Hoffman, general manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 

John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 

F. D. Stevens is residing temporarily 
in Kansas City, and is taking the active 
management of the Bobbitt Dust Col- 
lector Co. 

J. Juul, sales manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc.,. Kansas City, 
returned Saturday from a two weeks’ 
eastern trip. 

The new 50-bbl flour mill of the Bro- 
ken Bow (Neb.) Roller Mills is now in 
operation. Electric power is used in op- 
erating the plant. 

Rudolph A, Goerz, president and man- 
ager of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, was here Wednesday on his 
way home from the East. 

The Sweet Springs (Mo.) Milling Co. 
is just completing the erection of a 60,- 
000-bu re-enforced concrete grain ele- 
vator adjacent to its mill. 

H. J. Owens, sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant (Bulte Mills) of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., was in Chica 
on buniiiess the 1attéf fart of the week. 


The Yampa Valley Milling Co., Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., is insta ng new ma- 
chinery, furnished by the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., and increasing the capacity 
of its mill to 100 bbls daily. 

The Mead Milling Co., Scottsbluff, 
Neb., is now operating the 50-bbl flour 
mill formerly owned by the Scottsbluff 
Milling Co. The company expects to 
double the capacity of the mill soon. 

T. J. Slattery, who for the past three 
years has been secretary of the St. Jo- 
seph Grain Exchange, will shortly become 
connected with the traffic department of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 


In the 10-day period ending Sept. 20, 
Kansas railroads loaded 2,942 cars of 
grain, against 2,530 in the same period 
last year, being the first time this season 
that loadings have exceeded those of last 
year. 

A poll of 157 members of the Kansas 
Ci oard of Trade indicates that 150 
will vote for Harding for president and 
seven for Cox. Included in the Harding 
vote are 32 that normally vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Machinery is being installed in the 
1,000-bbl flour mill now being completed 
for the Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., the building for which was built 
by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 

The Nebraska College of Agriculture is 
offering a two-year course in co-opera- 
tive business management in order to 
supply trained men for the furtherance 
of the co-operative movement among the 
farmers of the Southwest. 

A meeting of Kansas wheat growers 
was held at Concordia, Kansas, Oct. 2, to 
plan the erection of elevators by farmers 
at terminal points. It is understood that 
the Fyre of erecting such houses 
would be to hold wheat for higher prices. 

The cost of producing the 1920 wheat 
crop in Missouri has just been computed 
by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri as $2.18 bu, plus 
an estimated cost of hauling to the ele- 
vator of 8c bu, making the total cost 
$2.26. 

Fire last Thursday destroyed two piers 
on the Galveston water front, damaged 
considerable adjacent property and sev- 
eral steamers, including a cargo of wheat 
on the Italian shemale Etna, and re- 
sulted in a total loss of approximately 
$2,000,000. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Mo., proposes a reincorporation un- 
der the name of the Cloverleaf Mills, 
Inc. The new company will have an 
authorized capital of $250,000, of which 
$75,000 will be preferred stock and $175,- 
000 common. 

As an indication of the acute car short- 
age which has existed in the Southwest 
this summer, five cars ordered from the 
Rock Island Railroad April 6 by a Kan- 
sas City grain company were delivered 
only several days ago, a delay of over 
four months. 

R. C, Jackman, of the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, has be- 
come an enthusiastic aviator. Recently 
Mr. Jackman purchased a machine for 
his own use, and has been flying almost 
daily. He is not, however, undertaking 
to be his own pilot. 


According to the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, a destructive worm 
closely resembling the army worm has 
appeared in considerable numbers in east- 
ern Kansas. The worms are reported to 
be seriously injuring wheat and alfalfa, 
especially new alfalfa in which volunteer 
wheat has been growing. 


The grain embargo which has been in 
effect against the port of New Orleans 
to a greater or less extent since Aug. 1 
has been lifted, and free movement of 
grain is now permitted into the port. A 
new record in the loading of grain at 
New Orleans was set Sept. 24, when 936,- 
368 bus were placed aboard ship. 


Because of the very evident decrease 
in the rural population of Missouri, Gov- 
ernor Gardner in his next and last mes- 
sage to the state legislature will recom- 
mend the appropriation of $200,000 from 
the state’s general revenue for newspa- 
= advertising in an attempt to induce 
mmigrants to come to t state for 
rural settlement. 

The Fort Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills 
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are completing the erection of four con- 
crete grain storage tanks with a tot.l 
capacity of 65,000 bus. In addition {o 
these tanks the company is building a 
new warehouse in which will be bins hol(j- 
ing from 15,000 to 20,000 bus of grain. 
The company’s coarse grain department 
will also be housed in this warehouse. 


Governor Allen, of Kansas, has ap- 
proved an issue of $2,500,000 of receiy- 
ers’ certificates for the Kansas City, 
Mexico & ‘Orient Railroad, the issue ‘o 


.be used in purchasing additional equi)- 


ment and in rebuilding parts of the line. 
Last week the governor approved «n 
issue of more than $1,000,000, which w'!] 
also be used in the purchase of equi)- 
ment. 

J. A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma state board of agriculture, is 
quoted as expressing the following opin- 
ion regarding the use of Kanred whe:t 
in that state: “Upon the question of 
Kanred’s milling qualities hangs the un- 
certainty at present. Our millers in 
Oklahoma have not satisfied themselves 
for sure that Kanred has a gluten conte: t 
as large as the older varieties. We e.- 
pect to find out this year, and our plan'‘- 
ing next year will be regulated largely | y 
that information.” 

That the shortage of coal cars ‘1 
Oklahoma, which is attributed to the a'- 
titude of the railroads, is equally as ser’- 
ous as the grain car shortage is indi- 
cated in a telegram sent Monday hy 
Governor J. B. A. Robertson to the I- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in which 
he said he would, if he thought it neces- 
sary, “not only take possession of tie 
mines, but also take sufficient cars and 
engines to distribute the necessary fuei.” 
The governor warned the Commission 
that “unless immediate relief is given | 
shall expect no interference with my) 
plans when compelled to act.” 


WICHITA 


Wichita mills report very little activiiy 
in the flour and millfeed business during 


‘the week, Practically no sales of cons:- 


quence were made, all orders being for 
immediate requirements. Wheat receip‘s 
are running very light, mainly due to tic 
farmers being busy seeding. Daily rv- 
ceipts are about two thirds of last year’s 
average, 

In sympathy with the declining wheat 
prices, flour and millfeed dropped con- 
siderably during the week. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pa!- 
ent, $11.80@12.50; 95 per cent, $11.60: 
11.75; straight, $11.30@11.40. Bran, $32 
@34 ton; gray shorts, $50@52,—bas 
Kansas City. 


NOTES 


R. L. Hurd, president of the Red Stir 
Milling Co., has returned from a 10-d 
business trip to the East. 

W. A. Appelgate, manager of the Cal:!- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., visited tlic 
Board of Trade this week. 

Adam H. Imboden, manager of t! 
Wichita office of the Bemis Bro. Bas 
Co., has returned from a month’s trip 
He visited the Bemis offices and factorics 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis an( 
Kansas City. 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 25, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oa 

From— bus bus bbis bu 

New York...1,397,000 34,000 89,000 650,( 

Boston ..... 118,000 ..... 5,00 eee 
Philadelphia. 273,000 ..... 25,000 
Baltimore ..1,215,000 39,000 7,000 


Newp. News. 0 
N. Orleans. .1,399,000 
Montreal ...2,125,000 


32,000 21,000 16, 
44,000 67." 








Tots., wk. .6,647,000 105,000 191,000 133 
Prev. week.10,400,000 10,000 208,000 120, 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Filo 
bus bus bt 
. 8,488,000 ( 


United Kingdom 75 
Continent .......... 2,964,000 34,000 74 
13, 


0 

) 

BS. amd Cth America. .20.65 coos 0 
Weee TORRE cscicoce. sddise aeuse 8,000 
Other countries .... 195,000 71,000 21, °0 
BOURNE Se sccseccc’s 6,647,000 105,000 191,. 00 


Exports from United States and Canad’ n 


ports from July 1, 1920, to Sept. 25, wi‘ 
comparisons: 
1920 1919 

Wheat, bus .......... 96,887,000 46,669,009 
PUGS; DOM ic dec cevces 4,228,000 6,854,000 
Totals as wheat, bus..114,911,000 77,510,090 
BOPS, WO ce ccias veces 887,000 1,621,000 
Cate, BUD cccccsss sees 3,466,000 17,304,000 
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‘se amount of flour sold in Chicago 
the past week, if actual figures could be 
obt. ned, would, without doubt, show an 
im) ‘ovement over the bookings of late. 
Bu «rs who have been bearish have had 
an °pportunity to purchase flour at a 
mv | lower figure than at any time dur- 
ing the past year, except, perhaps, when 
ne. southwestern flour came on the mar- 
ke’. Not only is flour decidedly lower in 
pri’, but there is a range.on the same 
gr.cs from the same territory of 50c@ 
$1.;> bbl. This applies to flour made 
fro\. spring, hard winter and soft winter. 

jue leading topic in trade circles con- 


tinics to be Canadian-made flour. Buy- 
ers contend that some of the flour coming 
fro the western Dominion mills is not 


of .ood color, and is not milled as care- 
fully as the average offerings from com- 
pet'live millers in the Northwest. How- 
eve, there has been considerable Cana- 
dia flour sold to go into bread consump- 
tion. Probably more bakers than job- 
bers have made purchases. Direct mill 
re) vesentatives are still here, and have 
becn making a thorough canvass of the 
trade. Today the average range of 95 
pe cent Canadian flour is $10.40@10.50, 
jule, Chicago. These prices are about 
in line with the low level of the same 
grade from Montana. Low priced flour 


ha. been offered from Nebraska mills at 
$10.25, jute. 

sudden fluctuations in the price of 
wheat and the lowering of flour values 


have mixed the minds of the buyers so 
that they are uncertain as to what to ex- 
pe Some of them purchased flour 
thi. week because they actually needed it, 
bul no large contracts were entered into, 
and it is doubtful if the trade will book 
heavily at present. This applies largely 
to {he wholesale grocers, 
he trade has it that one or two of the 
lar-e spring wheat mills booked flour for 
thrce and four months’ delivery, and at 
exceptionally low values. The long-drawn- 
out contracts so prevalent in prewar 
times are not so common now. Judging 
by the offering of flour made of soft 
wheat, millers of southern Illinois, In- 
di and Michigan, located in territory 
tri vtary to Chicago, seem to be very 
an\ous for business. A few quotations 
of .tandard patents have come from 
neir-by Michigan mills at around $10, 
bu!.. and from southern Illinois at $10.50 
@1°80, jute. 
‘al mills have sold far less than 


the capacity. To the Chicago trade 
th bookings have been exceptionally 
lig’. but some business has been ob- 
tai -d from the East, mainly New York 
sta’. Local flour jobbers have been 
wo" ing, through eastern connections, on 
ex) rt trade on strong first clears. This 
gr of flour is easily sold in Chicago 


at  '0,20@10.35, jute. Some mills are 
ma ing differentials of but 75¢ bbl be- 


twon their straight grades and first 
cleors. The searcity of the latter is due 
. to cht operations of the mills. At this 
Seo on of the year there is usually a very 


act\.e demand for lower grade flour for 
blending with cereal products. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


tput of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly «pacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
I's Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week spisshivbeccwece 21,500 ~ 8 
ue CWEEK eseeeerenves +++ 20,500... 70 
~ BBO .cecceccdiescenes 25,250 95 


WO Years AGO ...cscecisces 22,760 059" 86 


MR. CHAPMAN LEAVES QUAKER OATS CO. 

George A. Chapman, for over 15 years 
manager of the feed department of the 
Quaker Oats Co., has resigned, effective 
Oct. 1, to become vice president of C. U. 
Snyder & Co., feed merchants, Chicago. 
Mr. Chapman has been very active in 
building up the feed business of the 
Quaker Oats Co., and also in furthering 
the growth of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of which he was 
president for three years. 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN 


Receipts of all grain at Chicago for 
September aggregated 17,548,000 bus, and 
shipments 12,552,000. 


Oats have piled up freely of late. Chi- ‘ 


cago received 9,697,000 bus in September, 
against 8,490,000 last year, and shipments 
were 3,886,000 bus. The visible supply 
is now 25,108,000 bus, against 20,260,000 
last year. Cash oats are at a discount 
under December, it being the first time 
in a year or more that such a condition 
existed, and there is about a carrying 
charge between December and May. This 
makes the oat situation bearish. Prices 
are down nearly to prewar basis. 


GRAIN TRADE PESSIMISTIC 


The grain trade has become extremely 
pessimistic, as a result of cuts of 10 to 
30 per cent in commodity prices. The 
mail order houses have secured advertis- 
ing worth millions of dollars to them 
without spending a cent. Their announce- 
ments of price reductions in a few lines, 
with a refund on their September cata- 
logue prices. have paralyzed the retail 
trade throughout the country, which is 
reflected in a material reduction in sales 
by wholesalers. The grain trade uses 
these arguments as a depressing factor. 


SEPTEMBER CORN CONGESTED 


September corn was congested, and the 
short interest very large. Speculators 
have been impressed with the belief that 
the Armour Grain Co., which held the 
bulk of the contracts bought at $1.50 
bu down, would not be. able to prevent 
a decline. The lowest price of the sea- 
son was made Sept. 27, when $1.1914 was 
touched. The close at the end of the 
month was at $1.29%. It was a most 
peculiar situation. Shorts were able to 
secure cash and September corn from 
the Armour interest at any time, and 
during the closing days there was corn 
on the market in large quantities. 

All the contract corn was taken by the 
Armour house. A special train of 60 
cars, with 90,000 bus, came in from Mil- 
waukee. There was also a special from 
Peoria with around 50 cars on the last 
day of the month, all of which was ac- 
cepted, and the September given in ex- 
change. Other points sent in corn freely. 
Glucose interests which had No. 1 and 
No. 2 grades of corn delivered them on 
purchases to arrive, sold them to Ar- 
mour, and replaced with under grades at 
lower prices. Receipts during September 
were 13,301,000 bus, the largest for that 
month since 1913. Shipments were 2,- 
683,000 bus. 


BOARD OF TRADE CONTRACTS 


That Board of Trade contracts have 
more behind them than appears on the 
surface was demonstrated last month by 
the delivery of 882,000 bus corn, 1,330,000 
bus oats, 232,000 bus rye, 30,000 bus 
barley, 11,100 bbls mess pork, 28,950,000 
lbs lard and 5,100,000 Ibs short ribs. The 
value of the deliveries ran into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The figures 
on corn do not represent the actual de- 
liveries, as more than 1,000,000 bus were 
taken by the Armour Grain Co. from 
commission houses that had the Septem- 
ber sold and shipped in the cash corn. 
Deliveries were made direct, and the Sep- 


tember given in exchange for the cash 
grain. 


THE RYE MARKET 


The rye market is controlled by the 
Armour Grain Co., which had the Sep- 
tember bought against cash sales for ex- 
port and has chartered boats to move 
out 500,000 bus, or nearly the entire 
stock. This firm sold September when- 
ever it was wanted, and took the cash 
in exchange. It also sold September and 
bought December. Considerable rye was 
brought here in the last part of Septem- 
ber from outside markets to fill sales. 


The close on September rye at the end: 


of the month was $2.09, or 45c over the 
December. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BUYING 


Canadian wheat is being offered at all 
leading markets, and millers are buying 
it. A Chicago miller recently bought 
400,000 bus. No. 1 northern spring was 
offered, c.i.f., South Chicago, at about 
12c over Chicago December. It is ex- 
pected to be a big factor in the wheat 
market from now on, and has created un- 
easiness among domestic exporters who 
have large quantities of red and hard 
wheat sold. Should foreigners try to sell 
out their domestic wheat and replace 
with cheaper Canadian it might upset all 
the calculations made by those who have 
regarded the wheat situation as statis- 
tically strong. It is generally conceded 
that the wheat- market is statistically 
weak. 

NOTES 

The Illinois Macaroni Co., 1306 Bel- 
mont Ave., met with a loss of about 
$8,000 by fire Thursday night. 

A 200,000-bu cargo of Canadian wheat 
purchased by the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. a few days ago arrived today. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club will be held at the Atlantic 
Hotel, Thursday evening, Oct. 14. 

Corn millers are offering their prod- 
ucts at a very wide range. Flour today 
is listed at $2.60@2.80 in 100-lb jutes. 

A local cash handler sold 500,000 bus 
old corn for export at the close of the 
week. The price was said to be $1.01, 

W. Nuttall, Winnipeg, Man., repre- 
senting the Sunset Flour Co., has been 
in Chicago for several days calling on 
the trade. 

Cables received here today said that 
Chinese wheat is being offered in Europe 
in competition with that from other 
countries. 

A Chicago cash handler sold 10,000 bus 
Canadian wheat today. Local sales of 
domestic wheat on Friday were 65,000 
bus to mills. 

Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., has been on a vacation 
trip in Wisconsin and Minnesota for the 
past 10 days. 

Rolled oats are quoted to the wholesale 
trade here today by millers at $4.75 in 
36 packages to case, and $3.75 in 12 pack- 
ages to the case. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight houses in Chicago, Oct. 1, 
were 43,000 bbls; Sept. 1, 1920, 37,000; 
Oct. 1, 1919, 42,800, 

The Chicago and Milwaukee offices of 
the American Malt & Grain Co. have 
been combined. Headquarters hereafter 
will be in Milwaukee. 

Board of Trade memberships are $8,- 
500, net, to the buyer. A number have 
changed hands at that figure of late. This 
is $2,000 under the price of a few months 
ago. 

Leading Minneapolis mill brands are 
quoted ‘to the retail trade at about the 
low level for the year. The price today 
in small lots, delivered, in cottons, is 
$12.90 bbl. 

C. B. Jenkins, president Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. He said the company 
is having a fair trade in flour, and that 
buyers desire immediate shipment. 

The Industrial Appliance Co., manu- 
facturer of the Perfect Flour Maturing 
System, has opened an office in Kansas 
City at room 527, New York Life Build- 
ing. O. B. Thompson will have charge 
of the office and that territory. 

Several millers attending the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City were in Chi- 
cago during the week, among them John 


55 


Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and J. Juul, es manager 
—e Milling Co., Inc, Kansas 
ity. 

Cash corn and oats have dropped to the 
lowest since 1917. No. 2 mixed corn sold 
today at 98c, or 33%,c under the high 
point of Thursday. The spread between 
December oats and corn is down to 34c, 
the lowest in three years, while recently 
it was $1. 

The Illinois Central moved 5,000 cars 
of grain in September, an increase of 500 
over last year. The Burlington is mov- 
ing 450 cars a day. The North Western 
reports only four elevators closed along 
its lines, which officials say indicates an 
easier car situation: 


Wheat reached the lowest price of the 
year, so far, today, selling at $2.06 for 
December, a decline of 70c from the 
highest of the season. Premiums were 
reduced to 18c over December for No. 1 
dark northern, 15@16c for No. 1 red and 
12@1ic for No. 1 hard, with No. 2 grades 
2@3c less. 

The Norris Grain Co. has purchased 
eight acres of land on the east bank of 
the Calumet River in South Chicago at 
a reported valuation of $74,000. The 
property adjoins an elevator owned by 
the Norris company, and will be improved 
with another elevator when materials and- 
labor are cheaper. 


Grain traders have mostly reversed 
their operations, and where they were 
disposed to buy on all good breaks, they 
are now using bulges to do their selling. 
Speculative trading in wheat has enlarged 
materially, and even the 1,000-bu lot 
trading is reviving. A majority of the 
speculators are disposed to work on the 
short side. 


C, R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
is spending a few days at the Chicago 
office. He said the firm’s milling pros- 
pects this year were very promising, and 
that the yield for Montana was around 
21,000,000 bus spring wheat, and 5,000,000 
bus winter. It was harvested ahead of 
the frost, and is of excellent quality for 
milling. 

‘All reports indicate that the United 
States has raised a record corn crop. 
Heavy frost over northwestern parts of 
central Iowa, central Nebraska and ex- 
tending down to the southern line of 
Oklahoma has possibly nipped a little of 
the late corn, but the percentage is not 
regarded as sufficient to be a factor. 
Quality is expected to be an average, if 
not above. 


Country banks in the West and South- 
west are asking Chicago bankers for 
money to use in holding their grain. 
Their request has been refused, and the 
country bankers have been told that it 
is for their best interest to favor mar- 
keting of grains as fast as possible. In- 
terior banks, in sections where little grain 
is handled, are buying commercial paper 
here at 8@8¥% per cent, 


M. G. De Laat, manager of the flour 
department of the American Hominy Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. (mill at Decatur, IIl.), 
spent part of the week in Chicago can- 
vassing the trade with the local repre- 
sentative, Stephen Miniter. Mr. De Laat 
said that, while the flour trade had been 
quiet, he felt sure his company was get- 
ting its share, especially in the East and 
Southeast. It has recently installed a 
plant for the manufacture of selfrising 
flour. : 

Edward H. Bingham, who for a num- 
ber of years represented Parke & Graffe, 
New York exporters, is to be the Chi- 
cago representative of Pennick & Ford, 
who have bought the Douglas starch 
works at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and are 
remodeling it into a glucose and sirup 

lant. Pennick & Ford are a New Or- 
eans firm, and have manufactured and 
blended sirups there for many years. 
They propose to manufacture their own 
glucose. The plant will have a capacity 
at the start for 20,000 bus of corn a day. 


Local millers were good buyers of red 
winter in the sample market most of the 
week, but withdrew toward the last, and 
premiums declined from 2I1c to 15c over 
December. No. 1 hard was 18@l17c over 
December, and No. 2 grades of hard and 
red ranged 2c under the No. 1. Choice 
No. 1 dark northern sold at 23¢ over 





¢ 


early, and latterly was 18@20c over, with 
No. 1 northern 10@l5c over, depending 
upon quality. Offerings of spring wheats 
were not large. Interior millers made 
fair purchases early, but later withdrew 
and said that they were getting wheat 
nearer home. 

N. C. Murray, of the crop reporting 
board of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, was in Chicago Sept. 27-28 
to attend a conference of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association. The latter pro- 
poses to issue its own market and statis- 
tical crop information. Mr. Murray was 
called in an advisory capacity. A num- 
ber who attended told those who had 
called the conference that it was for the 
best interests of the farmers and the 
grain trade in general to co-operate with 
the Department of Agriculture and as- 
sist in improving its work, which would 
be of more benefit to the farmers than 
to have an expensive market and statisti- 
cal department. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Oct. 2.—Flour busi- 
ness remains quiet. Early in the week 
some of the mills sold a fair amount, but 
later business was reported slow. The 
trade generally is holding off, believing in 
lower prices. The sharp decline in cash 
wheat has had a tendency to keep buyers 
out of the market. Millers are not try- 
ing to force sales, but operate to the ex- 
tent that orders come in. Offerings of 
choice milling wheat were moderate, and 
were picked up by millers. Stocks here 
are fair, and mills are in position to op- 
erate freely when the demand comes. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $12@12.50, and 
straight at $10.65@11.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for fancy 
clear, and most of the mills are well 
sold ahead. Shipping directions came in 
freely. Low grades were rather slow, 
but stocks here are not large and mills 
are gradually working them off. Bakers 
in all sections were good buyers of fancy. 
Prices were a shade lower, following 
patents, and quoted at $10.55@11 for 
fancy, and low grades $9.25@9.65 in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Most large bakers and wholesale gro- 
cers were out of the market for patents 
this week, as they have supplies on hand. 
Trade is expected to be rather quiet until 
these stocks are used up. Jobbers report 
a fair trade with small shops in a small 
way. Most shops keep small supplies on 
hand. Jobbers have reduced their stocks 
materially. 

Representatives of outside mills re- 
= trade dull, with most of the carload 

uyers out of the market and looking for 
lower prices. Stocks here are ample to 
meet all requirements for the present. 
Prices were quoted at $12@12.40, in 98-lb 
cottons, 

The demand for Kansas patent was 
light. Most buyers are supplied, with 
more coming, and were not in position 
to purenase. Offers from the Southwest 
were quite free, and prices were some- 
what lower than a week ago. The trade 
generally feels too bearish to lay in 
stocks, and buys just only for immediate 
wants. Prices were quoted at $11.50@12, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


DEMAND FOR RYE FLOUR 


There was a good domestic demand for 
rye flour early in the week and some fair 
orders were placed, but demand dropped 
off later with the sharp decline in cash 
rye. There was a good export inquiry 
from the Netherlands; no_ business 
passed, but millers are looking for brisk 
demand from that quarter. Outside 
country mills report good business, and 
one claimed the best sales for the month 
of September since the establishment of 
the mill. Most mills have plenty of or- 
ders booked, and are working on old 
contracts. Prices were quoted at $9.50@ 
10 for white, $8.95@9.25 for straight, and 
$7.20@8 for dark, in 98-lb cottons, 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn millers report a brisk business 
for corn flour. Mills are operating to 
capacity, and are making good shipments. 
The break in corn, which forced flour 
prices down, created a good demand over 
a wide territory for corn flour. There 
were a number of export inquiries, but 
the bulk of the business was done with the 
domestic trade. There was a decided im- 
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eo pooeger in the car situation, and mills 
d no difficulty in obtaining all the 
equipment necessary. Some improvement 
in the call for corn meal, the cold weath- 
er the past week stimulating buying, but 
grits were slow sale. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.10@3.15, corn meal at. $2.85 
@2.95, and grits at $2.80@2.90, in 100-Ib 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,00 6,655 28 
Last week .......+. 24,000 11,500 48 
Last year .......+. 24,000 19,000 79 
Two years ago ..... 18,000 13,200 73 


MILLFEED 

Market sharply lower, with offerings 
quite free from mills for prompt and 
October delivery. Jobbers were buying 
to cover short sales, but there was very 
little demand from the trade. Stocks are 
liberat at all points and, until some of 
these are used up, business is expected to 
remain slow. Middlings showed most 
weakness, and jobbers are predicting that 
they will come still closer to bran as the 
season advances. Some of the mills are 
filling season sales. 

The call from the East was exception- 
ally light, and jobbers had difficulty in 
obtaining shipping directions for feed 
sold for first half of October delivery. 
Transit feed at eastern junctions moved 
slowly, and some low prices were made 
in order to move it and save demurrage. 
The sharp decline in coarse grains this 
week is a factor in keeping feed prices 
down. Pasturage in many sections of the 
state is still fair, but shows signs of de- 
terioration. Feeding will soon begin, and 
jobbers are looking for good business. 

NOTES 

Herman W. Ladish, president of the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, is in the 
East on business. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Greenwood (Wis.) Equity 
Warehouse Co., with $8,000 capital stock. 

M. L. Van Metre, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was here this week calling on the trade. 

The Van Buskirk Equity Supply Co., 
Orna, Wis., has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, to deal in flour, feed 
and grain. 

The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, 
Wis., has completed the erection of a 
warehouse for merchandising feeds, at a 
cost of $20,000. 

The Beloit (Wis.) Mfg. & Supply Co. 
has purchased the feed milling and job- 
bing department of the Slater & Mars- 
den Co., of that city. 

The Farmers’ Marketing Co. of Viro- 
qua, Wis., is a new corporation formed 
by S. W. Lake, Henry Juschka and C. W. 
Towell to deal in flour, feed and grain. 
The concern is capitalized for $25,000, 

The flour production of Milwaukee 
mills for September was 36,255 bbls, com- 
pared with 30,675 in August and 52,000 
in September, 1919. The rye flour pro- 
duction for September was 20,705 bbls, 
compared with 12,381 in August and 22,- 
700 bbls in September, last year. 

The Marinette (Wis.) Seed Co. has 
purchased the former Geartts Packing 
Co. plant, with main line trackage on the 
Milwaukee road, and will convert it into 
a warehouse, with receiving and shipping 
facilities. Considerable new equipment, 
including cleaning and grading machin- 
ery, will be installed. 

The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, calls attention to the fact that the 


‘recent decisions in the courts -bearing 


upon the Bobbitt and Wegner patents 
on dust collectors do not in any way 
affect the Perfection dust collector 
manufactured by that organization. The 
patents in the late controversy in the 
courts had to do with dust collectors 
made of metal and of the cyclone type, 
whereas the Perfection dust collector is 
not at all similar in construction or 
operation, and the tubes are made, as 
the trade knows, of cloth. 
H. N. Witson. 





The sugar production of Jugo-Slavia, 
on the basis of cultivated area, is esti- 
mated at 54,000,000 kilograms. The do- 


mestic demand amounts to 60,000,000 kilo- 
grams annually. 
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FLOUR BUYER WINS 


The process of deflation in commodity 
prices and industrial operations now tak- 
ing place is proving more drastic and far- 
reaching than at first anticipated, and has 
at last resulted in a smashing blow to the 
grain markets and grain prices. Senti- 
ment is a powerful factor, once it gets 
into full play, and has just as much to 
do at times in determining prices as 
statistics, or the statistical position of a 
commodity. An excellent illustration of 
its force and power is now presented in 
the readjustments taking place. 

When the Federal Reserve Bank, with 
the co-operation of the bankers of the 
country, began to tighten up on loans, by 
curtailing and contracting credits and 
advancing interest rates, it was given out 
that this process of deflation must be 
gradual and orderly, or serious conse- 
quences ‘to business might result. Co- 
operation in the process has been ob- 
tained from one source in rather more 
effective fashion than was looked for. 
The public has responded, and is taking 
a hand in the process which seems to 
have gotten beyond the control of those 
who started it. 

The public has just simply stopped 
buying. It has turned suddenly from 
lavish spending and wasting to saving 
and conserving. Declining prices fre- 
quently induce selling, but rarely stimu- 
late buying. It was a rather delicate op- 
eratioa, psychological as well as physical, 
with a subtle play between many factors, 
which was set in motion in the process of 
deflation by the Federal Reserve Board. 
It will now probably have to run its 
course until a lower and more normal 
level of prices is obtained, resulting at 
the same time in easier credit and money 
conditions. 

Regardless of all reasoning based upon 
thé world’s stati-tical po ition of wheat, the 
world’s supply and demand and the indis- 
pensable character of this grain, it has 
been caught in the decline of prices, and 
is giving way with everything else, as 
evidenced by the wide fluctuations and 
declines the last two weeks. The flour 
buyer has won out, and his policy of pa- 
tient and watchful waiting for lower 

rices has been rewarded. The declines 

ave come with such force and sudden- 
ness, however, and so far are so impa- 
tient of any check or restraint, as to 
leave the buyer still confused, rather 
cautious, and inclined to be conservative. 

There has been some buying of flour; 
in fact, the big buyers, particularly in 
the bakery trade, are reported to have 
come into the market in a more substan- 
tial way than at any other time on the 
crop. Nevertheless, they seem to be buy- 
ing moderately, and not taking their full 
requirements to the extent that would 
prevent further purchases for averaging 
up, if the market goes considerably lower. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Many soft wheat millers in central 
states territory report the milling busi- 
ness very quiet and dull, the fluctuations 
in the wheat market and the recent big 
drop in prices serving to discourage buy- 
ing and to unsettle the trade. The decline 
in feed prices has offset to a degree the 
decline in wheat. Feed is of extremely 
slow sale, and it is almost impossible to 
find any buyers. On this account it is 
difficult to get a line on prices. 

Some flour was sold during the week. 


Millers are following the market in their 
flour quotations. Buyers are more inter- 
ested in taking on flour for immedi:te 
requirements, but are not anticipating 
future needs to any extent. There is a 
feeling in the trade that prices may +o 
still lower, and this results in moder: te 
buying. 

It is very much easier to sell hard 
wheat than soft wheat flours. Mills in 
this section making both kinds are find- 
ing business much better and operating 
more satisfactorily than are the excl: - 
sively soft wheat mills. While the mov - 
ment of soft wheat has been light, in 
many cases it has been equal to milling 
requirements. Some of the larger millvys 
have been obliged to go to terminal miy- 
kets for soft wheat. A notable and w- 
usual thing is the sale of consideraljle 
soft wheat from Ontario in this section 
below the domestic price. 

Of the 24 mills reporting their output 
to this office this week, one was down 4! 
the week. One operated only one day, 
two about 20 per cent capacity, nine 33'/, 
per cent, six 50 per cent, two 40 per cent, 
two 60 per cent, and one 75 per cent of 
capacity. This summary gives a pretty 
good idea as to the operation of the mills, 

One mill at Toledo was down most «ll 
the week. A cargo of spring wheat from 
Canada is expected today, and the miller 
receiving same will start his mill grind- 
ing this wheat next week. This is the 
first cargo to be received here this crop. 
One was received at Detroit this weck, 
and others are to come down the lakes. 
It is almost futile to quote flour and feed 
prices, as they are subject to change 
daily. At the end of the week the range 
on standard patent was $10.40@10.75, and 
millers were bidding for wheat about 
$2.25, Toledo rate points. 

The range of prices bid at mill door 
for wheat by 124 millers reporting to the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association was $2.10 
@2.60, with the majority paying $2.25@ 
2.50. 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


It is reported that considerable flour 
was sold in this section during the weck 
by outside mills; that the big buyers have 
been in the market and taken substantial 
lots, not only for immediate require- 
ments, but for future shipment as we'll. 
It is estimated that about 90 per cent 
of the flour sold was spring wheat from 
the Northwest, particularly from Min 
neapolis. The millers stated that they 
were able to make such attractive of! 
only because of the Canadian exchanve 
and the lower price of wheat in Cana, 
where they are getting their supplies. 

This is the first time on this crop that 
bookings of the volume reported have 
been made. Prices reported range $11./0 
@12.10, jute, delivered, and it was 
ported that offers were made as low 
$11.50. The business referred to abvve 
took place by the middle of the we k, 
and there may have been further s 
not yet reported, following the furt cr 
break the latter part of the week. Prin- 
cipal buyers were in the bakery trade. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Tol«:‘o, 


with a combined weekly capacity of ‘3, 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northw«st- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pc'. of 


output act ty 
SOS WEG bc ciee cies dviews 15,100 ” 
Leet WOOK 2 ccccccccccsscee 14,800 
Y@GP OBO cn vcccccscccesces 47,000 
Two years AGO .....eseeees 32,100 
Three years ago ......++++. 39,050 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Tole:o, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 





October 6, 1920 


with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No, Capacity Output Pet. 
1920%.seeeeee 27 169,260 58,454 34 
1920. rceeeee 32 166,020 66,739 40 
1919. .seeeeee 9 63,960 60,265 94 
1918. .eeeeee 17 120,960 80,202 66 

*Week ending Oct. 2. +Week ending 
Sept. 25. . 


FEED COMPANY CHANGES HANDS 
Ihe Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., 
acquired, on Sept. 4, the business former- 
ly conducted under the name of the In- 
terstate Feed Association, at Toledo. 
The company expects to manufacture a 
complete line of mixed feeds and beet 
pulp feeds, and contemplates building a 
new plant better suited to its purpose 
and permitting of greater expansion. 
‘The name Interstate Feed Association 
has been dropped, and the business will 
be continued under the name of Kasco 
Mills, Inc., with George Forester as lo- 
cal manager. 
NOTES 
\\. F. Steele, representing the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, was in Toledo 


on ept. 29. 

\t a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
the dates of the fall meeting were fixed 


for Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 10-11. 

i.nowlton & Co. is the name of a new 
merchandise brokerage firm at Memphis, 
Tesn., which contemplates giving some 
attcntion to flour and millfeed. The firm 
consists of Milton L. Knowlton, formerly 
connected with P. C. Knowlton & Co., 
Inc. and Julian P. Phelan, of Phelan 
Bros., Memphis. 

John C, Abel, who has been engaged as 
a broker and jobber in flour and mill- 


feeds at Cleveland, Ohio, with an office at. 


102 Marshall Building, will move his of- 
fice and business to Buffalo, N. Y., about 
Oct. 1. Some years ago Mr. Abel was 
attached to the Buffalo office of the Pills- 
yury Flour Mills Co, and, consequently, is 
familiar with that market. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

{xpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Oct. 2.—Sales of 
Canadian wheat flour in the United 
States had a depressing effect on the 
business of Indiana millers this week. 
Reports received by firms and jobbers 
from their representatives in the East in- 
dicated that quotations on the imported 
flour in some instances were $2 bbl un- 
der what domestic concerns regarded as 
the minimum they could offer. 

rhe fact that the margin between Ca- 
nadian flour and American flour was 
much greater than the difference existing 
in price between Canadian wheat and 
\merican wheat caused much discussion. 
No explanation was provided as to how 
it was possible for the foreign millers to 
offer their manufactured product at a so 
much lower level. The opinion was gen- 
era] that, unless Canadian flour prices 
advanced, it would not be practical for 
domestic mills to continue paying pre- 
vailing prices for wheat and do business 
on a safe margin, 

Patronage of Indiana mills along the 

\tlantie seaboard was affected much 
more by the Canadian influence than was 
their business in the Middle West. Some 
reported a fair volume of orders, but, as 
has heen the case for a long period, the 
bookings were only for small amounts. 
The reason was that bakers and whole- 
sale grocers are apprehensive of accumu- 
lating stocks at the prevailing price level, 
fexing that the downward tendency of 
quotations in many basic industries will 
affect the grain and flour trade to a 
grecter extent than it has thus far. 
_ Adequate supplies of soft winter wheat, 
in case the flour market should show an 
upward trend, are not in sight now, ac- 
corcing to millers in this region. In al- 
most every case the stocks in millers’ 
bins are lower at this time than they have 
been for several years. The visible sup- 
ply also is not regarded as satisfactory, 
from the flour maker’s viewpoint. Ex- 
ports of the grain in the early part of 
the present crop season were large and, 
to add to complications, the yield 
thi es this region was far below 
normal, 

Quotations on flour show a big decline 
over last week. Soft winter patents are 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $10.40 
@11.20 bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis. . Hard 
winter patents are priced at $10.50@ 
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11.25. Spring patents are available at 
$11@11.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Oct. 2, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Tee WOEM sccvcescoceccecs 9,046 40 

L@tt WOOK wccccccceccccses 8,808 39 

We QU S665 6500es ccdetwe 19,690 86 

TWO years ABO ....ssseeeee 8,244 36 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Whent, BOW ccccccccccccce 78,000 13,000 

CHEM, DED occccccsenccere 197,000 112,000 

GOte, DED cvcscvccscosvce 286,000 158,000 

WO, DOM seb cécvevecaves 7,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 166,270 260,190 549,200 2,500 


Last year .... 433,390 158,390 295,310 21,140 
Two years ago 307,370 619,950 259,420 62,740 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trade in corn products continues good, 
despite fluctuations in the corn market. 
The explanation is made that stocks 
everywhere were depleted, and, although 
some buyers may believe the market will 
go lower, they are finding it necessary to 
carry at least small supplies on account 
of the customary demand at this season 
of the year. Quotations show a consider- 
able variance, with the undertone some- 
what weaker than last week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in fair demand, but 
the market is not as active as it has been. 
Wheat feeds show a big drop in price, 
bran being offered for shipment in car 
lots at $36@40 ton, sacked, mixed feed 
at $42@48, and middlings at $50@55. 
Corn feeds are near the level of last 
week, with the undertone of the market 
somewhat weaker. 


STATE CORN SHOW 


The executive committee of the In- 
diana Corn Growers’ Association has an- 
nounced that the annual state corn show 
will be held at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Jan. 10-20. The exhibit will be 
in connection with the yearly short course 
of the university for farmers, which in- 
cludes instruction in the raising of grain. 

Plans for the show include provision 
for a new class for small grain and seeds. 
The association also is giving particular 
attention to seed certification work, in an 
effort to obtain pure strains of wheat. 

The executive committee of the organi- 
zation has made plans for sending a spe- 
cial representative to the International 
Hay and Grain Show, to be held at Chi- 
cago from Nov. 27 to Dec. 4. He will 
look after Indiana exhibits. L. M. Vog- 
ler, of Hope, is president of the Indiana 
Corn Growers’ Association. 


NOTES 


Stations in Gibson County are treating 
seed wheat by the hot water method for 
smut and weak seed. This county grows 
3,500 acres of wheat annually. 


Weevil has been discovered in some 
of the wheat in Vanderburg County, and 
farmers are being urged to examine their 
stocks and see if they are affected. Most 
farmers in that region are reported hold- 
ing their wheat for higher prices. ° 

The Central States Milling Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated, with $40,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture flour 
and grain mill machinery, flour, cereals, 


etc. Edward H. Young, Alva D. Wil- 
liamson and Robert W. Blake are the 
directors. 


County agricultural agents and agri- 
cultural extension workers in Indiana 
will hold their annual state conference 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Nov. 
3-5. Various addresses, dealing with 
grain raising and other farm topics, will 
be on the programme. 


Co-operation is being developed to a 
high degree among the grain raisers of 
Clark County, the result in part of a 
shortage of labor. The plan is for a 
group to form a personal labor pool, 
with such help as they can get, and 
handle the crops of the various members 
in turn. The system is said to be work- 
ing well. 

Gus Wagner, a baker employed in a 
shop at Shelbyville, reported to the police 


that some person opened a locker in the 
bakery in which he is employed and took 
$70 in bills from a pocket in his clothing. 
Mr. Wagner had several hundred dollars 
in other pockets, but it was overlooked. 
Others in the same shop have missed 
smaller sums at different times. 

John A. Stout, engaged in the milling 
business at Vincennes, and Miss Helen 
Barnes, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. A. Barnes, of Seymour, were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents Thurs- 
day. Mr. Stout is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Stout, of Paoli, and is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana University. The bride at- 
tended Ward-Belmont College and In- 
diana University. Mr. and Mrs, Stout 
will be at home in Vincennes following 
a wedding trip. 

The Landman Milling Co., which has 
its plant at St. Henry, Ohio, is building 
a modern office building at Union City, 
Ind., which will be used as headquarters 
to sell the output of the mill and as a 
jobbing agency for wholesale dealers in 
the East. New machinery is being in- 
stalled in the mill, which is to have a ca- 
pacity of 250 bbls a day. The company 
plans to do considerable export business, 
and will buy wheat in eastern Indiana to 
be sold in the East. The mill, it is an- 
nounced, will be used principally for the 
manufacture of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours. 


A new motorized seed wheat treating 
plant is being operated at Shelbyville 
this fall by Russell G. East, Shelby Coun- 
ty agricultural agent. It has a capacity 
of 20 bus hourly, the grain being treated 
by the hot water process to prevent smut 
and other small grain diseases. When Mr. 
East began the use of the hot water 
method in 1917 he built a machine, which, 
with three men working eight hours a 
day, made it possible to treat four bushels 
daily. Only two men are necessary to 
operate the new apparatus, which is 
worked by electricity. Approximately 
1,000 bus have been treated this season. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Oct. 2.—Buying in the 
Norfolk flour market this week has been 
limited to immediate demands, neither 
jobbers nor bakers having any faith in 
the present market, their judgment be- 
ing justified somewhat by the sharp de- 
clines in the wheat market during the 
past few days. While there appears a 
tendency on the part of all mills to sell 
at a lower basis than the cash wheat situ- 
ation would warrant, buying has not 
been stimulated to any degree. Soft win- 
ters are quoted this week at $11.50@ 
12.35, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas hard 
wheat flours $11.90@13, and northwest- 
ern spring flours $12.25@12.90. Other 
prices show no change. 

In the millfeed market, conditions con- 
tinue the same as during the last few 
weeks, with little activity beyond the or- 
dinary trend of business. Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted at $54@56 ton, winter 
middlings at $58@62, and bran at $44@ 
47. Other prices have not changed this 
week, : 

Coarse grains appear to be holding 
fairly well, with No. 2 white oats selling 
at 6434,c, and No. 3 white at 64%4c. No. 
2 white corn is quoted at $1.28 bu, No. 2 
yellow corn at $1.28, and No. 2 mixed 
corn at $1.27. 

NOTES 


The Norfolk Booster Club, recently 
organized, has as one of its “planks” the 
building of a grain elevator for Norfolk, 
and expects to push the project through 
to success. 


W. R. Meech, manager of W. R. Meech 
& Co., distributors of Lyon & Green- 
leaf flour and mill products, has been 
made chairman of the instructors of the 
local chapter of the National Credit In- 
stitute, which holds classes in credit in- 
struction here weekly. 


A rehearing of the “North Carolina 
Rate Case,” consisting of a readjustment 
of freight rates through the entire east- 
ern portion of the United States, has 
been held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the request of the 
corporation commission of Virginia, and 
the final decision has been deferred, 
pending further investigations. If the 
ruling of the Commission is carried out 


57 


as formerly applied, it will mean an en- 
tire readjustment of tariffs along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

JosepH A. Lesiie. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Oct. 2.—The mills 
were enjoying a fair volume of flour 
business from the Southeast when the re- 
cent break in wheat began to develop. 
After the crash in the wheat market, de- 
mand was brought practically to a stand- 
still, except small scattering orders to 
meet current demands. Buyers are not 
able to understand why flour does not 
follow the break in wheat. There has 
been a substantial reduction in millfeed 
prices, and mills are forced to maintain 
what appear to be relatively high levels. 

In addition to the decline in wheat, 
southern buyers have had before them 
the falling price of cotton, and the gen- 
eral situation is demoralized. As a rule, 
millers are friendly to wheat at the new 
prices, and flour buyers would be willing 
to take hold more energetically were 
finances available. Credit conditions in 
the Southeast are much strained, and the 
best concerns have difficulty in financing 
their business. No. 2 red wheat, western, 
was quoted at $2.40 at Nashville at the 
close of the week. 

Flour prices were considerably unset- 
tled this week, and at the close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $12.25@13; standard 
or regular patent, $11.30@11.70; straight 
patent, $10.70@11; first clears, $9@9.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is quiet, following the uncertainty 
in wheat. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton or jute, $11.80@12.50; hard 
winter patent, $11.75@12.25. 

There has been a sharp decline in mill- 
feed. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b, Ohio River points, $35 
@37; standard middlings or shorts, $54 
@55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 173,790 100,707 57.9 
Last week ....... 210,690 111,507 52.9 
ZOAr GOO .ccrvsce $RL,400 189,077 85.3 
Two years ago... 193,050 127,792 66.1 
Three years ago.. 159,000 162,524 102 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 2 Sept. 25 
a eee eee 33,900 29,300 
Wee OD cn cneisanaens 172,000 175,000 
CON WOR sci sienec ceevs 86,000 76,000 
GOta, BUS cccccccvccuces 437,000 490,000 


CORN MEAL 


Business is light at corn mills, with 
prices sharply lower. Mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 66,000 bus of meal, this week 
ground 13,240, or 20 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 13,968, or 25.8 per cent, 
last week, and 101 per cent the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
sacked, f.o.b. Ohio River points, per 100 
lbs, $2.70@2.80; unbolted, $2.65@2.70. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 141 cars. . 

There was a slight frost in some parts 
of Tennessee, Friday. 

Thad Haley has sold his interest in the 
Friendship (Tenn.) Milling Co. to Glen 
O. Coker, of Jonestown, Miss. 

Maury County farmers are preparing 
their land for a new crop of wheat, with 
reports indicating that there will be in- 
creased acreage. This is one of the larg- 
est wheat producing counties in Tennes- 
see. 

The Barker System of Bakeries, in 
Nashville, formerly owned by J. R. and 
M. H. Collins, has been purchased by B. 
C. Ransom, K. M. Throop and F. W. 
Felder. Mr. Ransom is the active man- 
ager. The company has a plant at 417 


Union Street. 
Joun LeEIrer. 





The gross national debt was reduced 
a total of $76,404,453 during July. This 
leaves the public debt at $24,222,917,013. 
The reduction was accomplished through 
the retirement of treasury certificates of 
indebtedness. : 
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There is still a strong demand for 
flour, which millers seem to get rid of as 
soon as it has been sacked. As for the 
jobbers who supply imported flour di- 
rect to bakers, they cannot get half 
enough to satisfy their customers, in spite 
of the fact that the quality of most of 
the flour given out by the commission 
leaves much to be desired on the score 
of strength. An allocation was made on 
Monday, though not on a very large scale, 
but it is understood that more will be 
forthcoming tomorrow. 

After a week’s absence, some more 
durum flour made its appearance. It is 
probable this was the flour which those 
to whom it was allocated promptly 
turned down a fortnight ago. Durum 
not being a bread making flour at all, it 
was again refused by those into whose 
hands it came. A distributor who was 
allotted some durum flour a fortnight 
ago described it as of a very bad type; 
he thought it had been milled from Cana- 
dian goose wheat. Its color is described 
as intensely yellow, with plenty of dirty 
gray specks. It is quite possible that 
this flour was bought by the commission 
as Canadian spring wheat flour, which in 
one sense would be a correct descrip- 
tion. It seems most urgent that the 
commission should not buy any over-sea 
flour except under expert supervision. 

There is but little useful American or 
Canadian spring wheat flour in today’s 
allocation; it is simply too dear to buy. 
The Kansas soft winter clears are not 
giving satisfaction; they have neither 
strength nor color. 

A very considerable amount of Chinese 
flour has reached London in the past four 
weeks, the average total entries being 
56,640 sacks per week, while the Chinese 
entries averaged 27,407. A great deal of 
this Chinese flour has been bought re- 
cently, and there must be more to come. 
It is white but weak, while a special 
grievance against it is that some of it is 
not the product of wheat alone. It is a 
long voyage from China, and sometimes 
this flour gets here in poor condition, 
matted and maggoty. 

Purchases of over-sea flour are essen- 
tially a question of finance. For Chinese 
flour 88@90s, c.i.f., has recently been 
paid. The Ontario. purchases at 86@88s 
are not bad value, but the flour will be 
rather weak. A Liverpool flour mer- 
chant is said to have offered Canadian 
springs at 105s, c.i.f., and upwards, but 
this was turned down on the ground that 
the commission could buy and had bought 
at about 95s, c.if. It is hoped what it 
has bought at that figure was not Cana- 
dian durum. 

Here in London an offer of reputable 
Canadian springs for October shipment 
at 98s 6d, c.i.f., was refused, and also one 
of the same flour for November ship- 
ment at 95s, c.i.f. That offer was, how- 
ever, made some time ago. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very firm, which 
is not surprising, with winter not very 
far away and short supplies on spot. Mid- 
lothian on spot is held at 112s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs. There is some new crop 


on offer at 117s 6d. There is no report ~ 
of Aberdeen new crop, but coarse cut 
selling here at 95s, and medium at 92s 


6d. Apparently there is no American 
pinhead, but medium on spot makes 92s 
6d, while fine cuts are worth 87s 6d. 
London-made pinhead and medium cuts 
are making 97s 6d, while fine cuts realize 
95s. 

There are not many rolled oats on the 
market, the Midlothian on offer realizing 
110s@112s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while 
the special quality makes 117s 6d. Ab- 
erdeen and Irish rolled oats are worth 
105s, and American 87s 6d. There are 
said to be offers for September-October 
shipment at 85s, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still rather scarce, though 
there is a better supply of bran. Mid- 
dlings are in short supply and: readily 
make the controlled price of £15 10s per 
ton, ex-mill, bran retailing at £14 10s in 
the same position. 


THE MAYFLOWER FESTIVAL 


The celebrations in connection with the 
sailing of the little ship called The May- 
flower from these shores 300 years ago 
came to an end on Sept. 11. They be- 
gan on July 24 at Southampton, from 
which port the Pilgrim Fathers first set 
sail in the Mayflower and the Speedwell 
for the then almost unknown and en- 
tirely uncharted coast of North America. 
The celebrations at Southampton includ- 
ed a pageant play, entitled “John Alden’s 
Choice,” illustrating the life of South- 
ampton and the sailing of the Mayflower, 
which was performed before a large audi- 
ence of present day American pilgrims 
and others on the very spot from. which 
the original pilgrims embarked on their 
perilous and eventful voyage, the land 
having been reclaimed from the sea since 
that day. 

The actual sailing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers from Southampton took place on 
Aug. 5, 1620, but the wind blew so hard 
as the two ships made their way up the 
Channel that they had to put into Plym- 
outh and lay there, weather bound, for 
a month. Another story is that the ships 
put into Plymouth on account of the 
captain of the Speedwell declaring his 
ship unseaworthy. Anyway, it did not 
proceed on the journey, and as many as 
possible of its passengers were trans- 
ferred to the Mayflower, those left be- 
hind following on later pilgrim ships. 

The Mayflower set sail from Plymouth 
on Sept. 6, 1620, with 101 passengers 
and crew, and the little sailing ship of 
180 tons took 64 days to cross the At- 
lantic. The first land to be sighted was 
the low sand hills of Cape Cod on Nov. 
9, but the final anchorage in New Plym- 
outh Bay was not reached until Dec. 
16, when the history of New England 
and the American nation began to be 
written. 

The celebrations in Plymouth were very 
extensive and interesting, and lasted from 
Sept. 1 to 11, the famous old town being 
full of pilgrims of different nationalities. 
Another historical pageant was included 
in the programme, which is described as 
a beautiful and effective display, but the 
chief event of the whole commemoration 
was the presentation to the American 
chargé d’affaires in London, as represen- 
tative of Mrs. Page, the widow of the 
late American ambassador to this coun- 
try, of the certificate of the “Freedom 
of the Borough of Plymouth,” which 
was conferred on Dr. Page on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the town on the day 
that the United States entered the World 
War. Accompanying the certificate was 
a beautiful casket, surmounted by a 
model in silver of the Mayflower. 

The gift was drawn through the streets 
to the Barbican, the place of presenta- 
tion, on a handcart, draped with the 
American flag, by a party of British sea- 


men. Lord Reading made some very 
felicitous speeches during the celebra- 
tions, the gist of which was that the Pil- 
grim Fathers had two great outstanding 
characteristics—faith in a high cause and 
tenacity to hold to it. “These old char- 
acteristics of England,” said he, “are 
now the dominant note of America,” and 
he made an eloquent plea for unity be- 
tween the two great English speaking 
peoples to maintain the peace of the 
world. 
OIL VERSUS COAL 


At the recent launching at Barrow of 
a large steamer intended for the South 
American meat trade, fitted as an oil 
burner, some interesting comparisons 
were made by one of the speakers be- 
tween the cost of transport by coal and 
oil. He said that even at the present 
enormous price of coal one pennyworth 
would carry six pounds of meat from 
South America to this country, but one 
pennyworth of fuel oil would carry ten 
pounds, When all ship’s costs were con- 
sidered, freight rates formed a _ very 
small item in the cost of food. Trans- 
port and labor were the predominating 
items, arid he hoped the day was not far 
distant when boilers would be dispensed 
with in ships and oil engines substituted, 
as it would mean a material reduction in 
the cost of transport. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


The publishing house of Cassell & Co., 
Ltd., London, has been brought to the 
fore during the last week by the an- 
nouncement of its probable sale to the 
owners of a group of important publi- 
cations, who, it is understood, will con- 
tinue the business under the management 
of the present directors. The firm of 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., was founded in the 
middle of the last century by John Cas- 
sell, who was born in Manchester and 
at one time worked in a cotton mill. He 
started his publishing business in the 
Strand, London, in 1848, and the firm was 
known as Cassell, Petter & Galpin until 
1883, when it was converted into a lim- 
ited liability company under its present 
style. 

They were the pioneers of cheap lit- 
erature, both in the matter of books and 
weekly publications. The first weekly 
paper they published was entitled The 
Standard of Freedom, and two years 
later a penny weekly appeared called 
The Working Man’s Friend and Family 
Instructor. At that time a keen desire 
for information and education began to 
manifest itself among the humbler classes 
of the British community, but their op- 
portunities for acquiring knowledge were 
limited. Elementary instruction was 
chiefly in the hands of the church and, 
though good of its kind, there was not 
enough of it, and it was not uncommon in 
those days for children to receive no edu- 
cation at all. Neither were there public 
libraries or other means of attaining ac- 
cess to books, so that when the firm of 
Cassell stepped into the breach with the 
self educator known as “Cassell’s Popular 
Educator,” in 1852, with its weekly or 
monthly numbers sold at a few pence, it 
was pounced on by the public. 

Another remarkable achievement of the 
firm was the issue of “Cassell’s National 
Library,” 214 volumes of standard works 
being published at 3d each, of which 
nearly 8,000,000 copies have been sold. 
This firm has also had the honor of intro- 
ducing several famous authors to the 
novel reading public, including Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 
and Rider Haggard, and has published 
some of the best works of J. M. Barrie, 
Stanley Weyman, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Max Pemberton, Anthony Hope, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Grant Allen. The 


late Oscar Wilde was at one time c 
nected with Cassell’s as periodical edit 
as was also Max Pemberton, and { 
firm holds a unique position in the pu) 
lishing trade. Its passing into new han | 
is, therefore, a matter of regret, and w 
be felt almost as deeply as the passi 
of an old friend to the older generati 
of men and women. 
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SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 14 


The old adage that there is seld 
smoke without fire has been borne out 
the Scottish milling development, an ou:- 
line of which has been given in Tc 
Northwestern Miller. Persistent rumo 
were current more than a year ago th 
one or the other or probably both of t 
big English milling combines were neg: - 
tiating for an invasion of the Scotti 
field by entry to the Clyde area. Wh:t 
was then rumored has now taken sha; 
in the form of the acquisition of a large 
interest by Joseph Rank, Ltd., in t! 
progressive concern of the Riversic 
Milling Co., Glasgow. Joseph Rank, Lt 
has merely “acquired an interest” mea 
time, but it would surprise no one w 
is conversant with the nature of the d 
if it became the owner outright in a coi 
paratively short space of time. 

It has to be remembered that both 
the case of the Riverside Milling Co. 
Glasgow and of Herdman’s mill at H: 
market, Edinburgh, acquired some mont! 
ago, the actual transference to new ow 
ers cannot take place until the milli 
industry has been freed from official co 
trol, so Joseph Rank, Ltd., is merely n 
taking steps to forestall any rivals from 
nibbling at the same bait. The Riversi: 
Milling Co.’s premises at Springfic 
Lane, on the banks of the Clyde, are t 
largest of the private milling concer 
in Scotland. They are situated on t 
south side of Glasgow harbor, and a 
said to offer scope for progressive (| 
velopment. As they were laid down 
recently as 1910 they are equipped wi 
the latest class of plant, and it is knoy 
that only recently the machinery was ii 
proved very considerably. 

The output of the Riverside mill is p 
at more than 15,000 sacks of flour p 
week, but this figure is regarded wi 
some skepticism by trade rivals. Wh.t 
is of interest is that there may, in cour 
of time, be more in the deal than a 
pears on the surface, as it is known t! 
the Riverside company has interests 
the mill of John Ure & Son, Glasgo... 
and it is considered not improbable th 
Rank’s control may spread to this m 
also. Now that the Rank enterprise h 
secured a firm footing in Scotland, 
may be taken for granted that the V« 
non project at Greenock will require 
be pushed if it is ever to develop. 
rival combine, it will be recalled, was u 
derstood to have bought a site at Gree 
ock for the erection of a mill. T 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societ. . 
the largest millers in Scotland today, h 
also been prospecting for a new m 
but neither suitable site nor building | 
yet been found. 

The entry of the Rank firm on t! 
new scale is certain to intensify comp« 
tion, not only among our millers but ! 
tween the home flour trade and the 
ers of imported flour. Glasgow m: 
chants in the flour importing trade « 

rehend that the competition ahead m.) 

severe, They point out that it is 
to the American millers to meet this co: 
etition in the only way in which it « 

e met—namely, by sending flour of 
quality and at a price that will comma 
a market. English milling methods, 
course, will not suit Scottish baking co” 
ditions, but the new owners will still ha:« 
the assistance of the management of t'¢ 
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Riverside and it is to be taken for 
granted that t are alive to the prob- 
lems before them, They have entered 
Scotland, obviously, because England is 
milled up to her full requirements, where- 
as Scotland is still capable of much de- 
vel ypment. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 13 


‘he usual distributions of flour have 
tv.en place during the week, consisting 
mn inly of spring wheat, which is of very 
good quality, but the winter is of a poor- 
er vrade and is not eagerly sought after. 
It \s anticipated that, in view of the com- 
in» advance in the price of flour, there 
wi be no further distributions during 
the next 10 days or a fortnight. Judging 
by the experience of the past, the gov- 
erninent has generally held its hand, and 
ha ceased to distribute prior to any 


ac ance, 

‘ome millers have been very busy, and 
there is a brisk demand for flour general- 
ly. The Belfast mills, some of which were 
sit down for a time, are all in full 


wk again and are turning out an im- 
p oved quality of flour which is really 
s.erior to the soft, dark Pacific Coast 
flar which the government is distribut- 
i 


‘eports are freely made that the home 
1 lers soon will improve the quality of 
t) ir flour materially, and for that rea- 

it behooves our foreign friends to 
n ke ready to offer a decent quality of 
p ent flour, something like that of old 
ti.es, as the public has become so tired 
o' inferior grades that it will be quite 
r dy to pay a premium for a really good 

cle once we have a free market. 

he weather all over Ireland is very 
u-atisfactory, and harvesting operations 
are being greatly interfered with. Heavy 
rin the last few days has had a bad ef- 
fet on the wheat crop, which is badly 
laid in some districts, and at the best a 
heavy crop cannot be reaped, 

OATMEAL 

)wing to bad weather interfering with 
ho rvest operations, no new oatmeal is be- 
ins offered; consequently, there is a good 
demand for old, chiefly of the flake va- 
y. Irish is firm at 100s per 280 lbs. 
erican is now 85s for the better va- 
ies. For shipment, quotations are in 
neighborhood of 90s, but no business 
eing done. 


FEED 
ill offals are unchanged at £15 15s 
ton for bran and £15 15s for pollard, 
ex-mill, bags included, but owing to a 
ng demand, especially for the finer 
s, merchants are able to obtain £20 
for the best quality pollards and for 
1 about £18 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
Continental and foreign brans are quoted 
ihout £1 per ton under the home 
| luct. 
(here is an improved demand on all 
ses of feed. Indian meal on spot is 
/ 10s per ton, bags included. Offers 
from abroad, which have been keeping 
down the price of the homemade article, 
for the first time for some weeks 
ipletely out of line, and about £20 
p: ton is quoted for white or-yellow, net, 
ci '., Belfast, for September-October 
si‘pment. Cotton cakes are firm, and 
experiencing a good inquiry at £24 
} per ton for homemade decorticated. 
1 »seed cakes are in good demand at £21 
| per ton, free on rail, Belfast or 
D: blin. 





Federal Farm Loans in Indiana 
DIANAPOLIS, Inp., Oct. 2.—Indiana 
fa;ners have borrowed more than $19,- 
( 100 under the federal farm loan act, 
a ording to a statement of the. farm 
lo-n board at Washington. Five thou- 
s’. d Hoosiers obtained these loans, while 
it 5,000 others applied for loans and 
d not be accommodated because of 
tl system being tied up since last spring 
) a suit brought in the United States 
reme Court to test the constitutional- 
»f the act. 
“our land banks are operating ‘in this 
te under the farm loan act. One is a 
tcderal land bank and three are joint 
k land banks... Of the $19,000,000 
ns, $11,148,000 came through the fed- 
eral land bank and $8,093,000 through 
joint stock land banks. Most of it 
\:s loaned at 5 and 51% per cent, and 
soine at 6, 
Epwarp H. Zieenen.. 
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“CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 


Tariff Commission Issues Report on Study of 
Probable Effects of the Measure if It 
Had Been Adopted 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Fore- 
casting consideration of Canadian reci- 
procity legislation in the special session 
of Congress which it is generally accept- 
ed will be called, no matter which way the 
election goes, the United States Tariff 
Commission has issued a report on what 
is termed “the first careful study of the 
effect on commerce that the measure 


ures for 1918 aré used as indicative of ~ 


the present situation: The changes which 
the adoption of the treaty would make 
under the rates now in force in each of 
the countries differ from those just giv- 
en, most markedly so in the case of im- 
ports into the United States. For Can- 
ada, the rates taken are those in force 
since May 19, 1920, not considering the 
excise taxes laid by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and enforceable from that date, 
falling upon imported goods as well as 
those made in the Dominion. In 1918, 
imports into the United States from 
Canada which would have been affected 





very poor. 


2,000,000,000 lire. 


have to be imported next year. 


ful, self-supporting citizens. 





ITALY WILL NEED FLOUR 


By FRANCES Smith DEAN 


Wheat crops in many of Italy’s agrarian districts this year have been 
In Apulia, an important grain-growing province, the harvests 
fell so far below normal that the granaries of Italy will have to depend 
upon imported wheat to meet the demand for “regular” bread. 


Advices from Rome estimate that the bread subsidy is costing the gov- 
ernment 1,600,000,000 lire, and if it continues at its present price it will un- 
doubtedly create a crisis in the government’s subsidy policy. Moreover, un- 
less there is a reduction, next year it will cost the government more than 


An estimate of 2,000,000 tons is given as the amount of wheat that will 


Because of a subsidy given to 14 Junior Red Cross orphanages in Italy, 
881 boys and girls will have bread—American bread, for the boys and girls 
in America are paying for it. These orphanages include farm and trade 
schools and housekeeping curriculums. 
and all are destined to equip these little orphaned children to become use- 





Italian Orphans Learning Scientific Farming at the Agricultural School Maintained 
by the Junior Red Cross of America at Collestrada 


Some of them are on hospital ships, 








would have had if Canadians had ac- 
cepted it.” 

It will be recalled that the Canadian 
reciprocity act is still on the statute 
books, though it has been repealed in the 
lower branch of Congress. 

The report gives a historical résumé of 
the act, the reasons for its rejection in 
Canada as well as its passage here; and 
gives an extended statistical study of the 
effect the agreement would have had, if 
adopted (1) at the time it was drawn up 
(2) at present. 

On this point the following interesting 
discussion occurs: 

“At the first date the value of imports 
into the United States from Canada 
which would have been put on the free 
list or reduced in duty was $43,000,000; 
of those in the other direction, $33,500,000. 
.The proportion of trade affected would 
have been, however, very different for 
the two countries. Of imports into the 
United States from Canada, 45 per cent 
would have been changed, five sixth of 
these going on the free fist? the remaining 
sixth being reduced in duty; of imports 
into Canada from the United States, 15 

r cent would have been changed, one 
third of these being made free, and two 
thirds reduced in duty. 

“In the second comparison,. trade fig- 


amounted to $31,000,000; those in the op- 
posite direction, to $126,000,000. The 
proportion of trade affected is not so 
markedly different as before; of imports 
into the United States from Canada, 7.2 
per cent would have been affected, 23-24 
of these being made free, the remaining 
twenty fourth reduced in duty; of im- 
ports into Canada from the United 
States, 16 per cent would be affected, 
one fourth of these going on the free 
list, the remaining three fourths being 
reduced in duty. . . . The United States 
would today be granting less of a con- 
cession to Canada through the adoption 
of the agreement now than at the time 
proposed, Canada a somewhat greater 
one. 

“The reason for the differences pointed 
out above between the effect of the agree- 
ment today and when proposed has been 
due, to a great extent, to the fact that the 
tariff of the United States has under- 
gone a thorough revision, while the same 
tariff is in force in Canada as at the 
earlier date. Many changes, it is true, 
have been made, but these are slight as 
compared with the differences between 
the tariff acts of 1909 and 1913. A sec- 
ond cause for the difference lies in the 
large increase in the value of the trade 
between the two countries since the out- 
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break of the war in Europe, an increase 
largely attributable to the rise in prices, 
although to some extent due to an in- 
crease in the commodities exchanged by 
the two countries. . . . 

“The ‘articles which would be especially 
affected by the present adoption of the 
proposed rates are pein oats, hay, 
and barley. The last of these is not of 
great importance. The bulk of the im- 
ports of hay into the United States from 
Canada go to the northeastern sections of 
the country, since the transportation costs 
for such a bulky commodity are high. As 
to oats, it may be noted that a portion of 
Canada’s production is of fine grade, 
suitable especially for the manufacture 
of rolled oats, etc. Although’ she pro- 
duces only one third as much as the 
United States, her annual exports are 
greater. With the present duty of 6c 
per bu, which is more than the prewar 
freights from Montreal to England, the 
bulk of the-exports go to Great Britain, 
except in years of crop shortage in the 
United States. The removal of the duty, 
as contemplated in the reciprocity agree- 
ment, would result in increased imports 
and in increased returns to the Canadian 
farmer, although not greatly affecting 
general oat prices in the United States. 

“Flaxseed, which, from the point of 
view of the value of the imports into the 
United States, is the most important of 
those articles now dutiable to be made 
free by the reciprocity agreement, pre- 
sents unique features. It is essentially 
a frontier crop, the cultivation of which 
is now being extended rapidly in the 
prairie provinces of the Dominion. It 
is not profitable when raised continuously 
on the same ground, is not a “weed 
fighter,” and for these and other reasons 
is not a popular crop with the farmer. 
The present United States duty is 20 
cents per pound, equivalent to 614 per 
cent ad valorem on the 1918 imports. 
With this duty, one half of the United 
States requirements are imported, Can- 
ada’s surplus has not been sufficient to 
meet the growing American shortage, and 
Argentina has become the chief source of 
foreign supply. The most marked effect 
which would result from the removal of 
the duty would be an increase in the 
prices the Canadian grower would receive 
for his flaxseed rather than a reduction 
in the American price.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Delegate to International Institute 


Thomas F, Hunt, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who is on sabbatical leave in 
Europe, has accepted appointment as 
permanent delegate representing the 
United States at the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. Dean 
Hunt has long been interested in the 
problems of the institute. He was one 
of the delegates of this government at 
the last meeting of the general assembly, 
and spent much time then travelling over 
Europe and studying agricultural condi- 
tions. He went to Europe in September, 
1918, as a member of the commission sent 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to make a study of agricultural 
conditions in the allied countries. Dur- 
ing his career as an agricultural college 
man he.has served in Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California. 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture is concerned primarily in gather- 
ing world statistics of crop production 
and crop movement. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has requested 
Dean Hunt to confer with the delegates 
from other agricultural countries and to 
urge improvement of the work, especially 
as it pertains to movements of agricul- 
tural products in trade. Under the pres- 
ent system of gathering statistics, a com- 
modity cannot be accurately followed 
after it changes form. That is to say, 
while absolute track may be kept . of 
wheat so long as it remains wheat, prac- 
tically all track of it is lost after it be- 
comes flour. 

The position to which Dr. Hunt has 
been appointed has been vacant since the 
death of David Lubin several months 
ago. 





A vast quantity of goods of German 
and Austrian origin, laces, velvets and 
ribbons, toys and other commodities is 
embraced in the releases being made by 
the British prize court in London: 
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The domestic flour market is quiet. No 
heavy buying is being done at present, 
doubtless owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of the market. Bakers and others 
are merely taking sufficient to cover im- 
mediate needs. Wheat prices have fallen 
again this week, and will be reflected 
shortly in the price of flour. Buyers are 
holding off, in the anticipation that prices 
will go still lower. At time of writing, 
flour prices which took effect on Monday 
are still being quoted here, but a reduc- 
tion following the decline in price of 
wheat may come at any moment. Top 
patents are being sold at $13.50 bbl, in 
98-lb jutes, and first clears $13, delivered 
Ontario points. 

There is not much demand for On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour. Some busi- 
ness has been done at $10.10 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, on track, Montreal. 

The Royal Commission, London, came 
into the market this week, and has pur- 
chased straight grades of Manitoba 
spring wheat flour at 97s 6d@99s 6d per 
280-lb bag, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. 
It is understood that a considerable quan- 
tity has been sold at these figures. Only 
the larger mills have participated in this 
business, as the smaller ones are unable 
to get wheat at prices that would justify 
their selling at the prices named. 

Millers have made considerable sales of 
flour this week in the United States. 
Buyers all over the eastern states and the 
Middle West have been in the market for 
Canadian flour. Prices realized on these 
sales for top patents are $11.40@11.60 
bbl, f.o.b, New York funds; straight 
grades, $11@11.25. 


MILLFEED 


There is very little demand locally for 
bran and shorts, An abundant crop of 
coarse grains and the relatively cheaper 
prices of these for feeding purposes are 
affecting the volume of millfeed busi- 
ness. Bran is quoted at $49 ton, and 
shorts at $54, in bags, delivered, On- 
tario points. It is understood there is a 
good demand for millfeed in the United 
States, and Canadian mills have made 
sales over there this week. No quota- 
tions are available, as millers state that it 
is impossible to name any particular 
price, as these have been irregular, owing 
to the fluctuations in the wheat market. 


WHEAT 
Manitoba wheat is not very plentiful 
in Ontario, and some mills are finding it 
difficult to get sufficient for their needs. 
There is an excellent demand for Ontario 
winter wheat in the United States, and 
large quantities are being sold over there. 
This is keeping prices fairly steady here. 
No. 2 red or white Ontario winter wheat 
is quoted at $2.25@2.35 bu, in car lots, 
point of shipment, while the price at mill 
door is $2.15@2.20; No. 1 northern, $2.60 
bu, track, Bay ports. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Better deliveries have been made this 
week, and prices are still declining in all 
these grains. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
66@70c bu, country points; barley, $1.12 
@l1.17; rye, $1.65; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 72c,—in store Fort William; 
American corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.55, track, 
Toronto, prompt shipment. 


ROLLED OATS 


Practically no business is being done in 
rolled oats. Local buyers are waiting for 
lower prices before purchasing. Prices 
are declining, but these may go still low- 


er, as there is an abundant crop of oats 
in this province. Some mills report in- 
quiries for export, but not much business 
has been done. Rolled oats are being 
quoted at $4.25@4.40 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the Ontario trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat hulls are worth $30 ton, Montreal 
freights. 


OIL MEAL 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 


CANADA BREAD CO, MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, was held on 
Tuesday. D. O. Ellis, Toronto, and A. A. 
Ryley, Winnipeg, were added to the 
board of directors, and H. C. Tomlin and 
George Weston retired. Mark Bredin 
was re-elected president and W. T. Bre- 
din vice president. 

No action was taken regarding a divi- 
dend on the common stock. The share- 
holders were informed that the com- 
pany’s financial effort would be concen- 
trated on the construction of a new plant 
in Toronto. The position of the com- 
pany has shown good progress, business 
now being carried on in Hamilton, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Toronto. 

, NOTES 

F. W. Snider, of the William Snider 
Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., visited 
Toronto on Monday. 

Official advices from Cuba to the Ca- 
nadian government indicate a growing 
demand for Canadian flour in that mar- 
ket. 

Ontario has a crop of 128,000,000 bus 
oats this year, and 16,000,000 bus barley. 
The output of rye amounts to 2,430,000 
bus. 

A government publication states that 
information has been received to the ef- 
fect that there is a good market for Ca- 
nadian flour in East Africa. 

W. B. Wood, of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, visited Brantford, 
Ont., where the company is building a 
new mill, on Wednesday, and was in 
Toronto that evening. 

Sir James Sands, James P. Sands Co., 
Nassau, Bahamas, is in Toronto. He is 
interested in closer trade relations with 
Canada, and has been an importer of 
Canadian flour for many years, 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
T. J. Cherry, manager at Keewatin, Ont., 
were in Toronto early in the week. 

Canadian wheat exporters will be in- 
terested in a recent estimate from Lon- 
don, Eng., that the import requirements 
of the United Kingdom during this new 
crop year will be 218,000,000 bus wheat, 
50,000,000 bus barley and 60,000,000 bus 
oats, 

C. H. Kinch, Barbados, B. W. I., rep- 
resentative of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., paid his annual visit to 
the head office of that company in Toron- 
to recently. Mr. Kinch went from here 
to New York. He will visit Newfound- 
land, and will be in Toronto again on his 
way back to New York before returning 
to Barbados. 

George F. Huggins, of George F. Hug- 
gins & Co., Trinidad, B. W. I., was in 
Toronto recently on business connected 
with the Canada-West Indies conference. 
This company is largely interested in 
the importation of flour, and gets the 
greater portion of its requirements from 
Canada. It is also agent for the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., 
in Trinidad. 


The government of Ontario has given 
out a preliminary statement as to the 
1920 crop of soft winter wheat in this 
province. The acreage is placed at 762,- 
371, and the production at 18,275,000 bus. 
The area under spring wheat was slightly 
under 268,000 acres, and the production 
4,718,000 bus. The foregoing figures 
make the output of soft winter wheat 
the second largest in the history of the 
province. 

Dispatches from Ottawa giving prelim- 
inary figures of the Dominion’s trade in 
August do not hold out much hope of an 
early improvement in the exchange situ- 
ation between Canada and the United 
States. Purchases in the United States 
during that month amounted to nearly 
$86,000,000, compared with $62,500,000 in 
August, 1919. Exports to the United 
States amounted to $46,500,000, against 
$40,250,000 in August, 1919. The balance 
thus shown against Canada in August this 
year was $39,000,000, compared with $22,- 
000,000 in August, 1919. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 2.—Early this 
week local millers announced a reduction 
of 50c on spring wheat flour, making 
present quotations as fo'lows: top patents, 
$13.50 bbl; second patents, $13; strong 
bakers, $12.80,—delivered, with 10c off 
for spot cash. Owing, however. to weak- 
ness in the wheat market and the prob- 
ability of a further reduction in the price 
of flour, the trade for domestic consump- 
tion has been very quiet, with purchases 
confined to cover merely immediate re- 
quirements. 

A few sales of mixed car lots are re- 
ported from parties canvassing the New 
England states, but progress in these 
markets is slow, owing to keen competi- 
tion and the fact that the majority of 
dealers are carrying heavy stocks. There 
is no improvement in the export situa- 
tion, although inquiries are numerous. 
It is felt that, once the wheat market be- 
comes more settled, business to United 
Kingdom ports, at least, will improve 
considerably. 

The demand for winter wheat flour is 
quiet, due no doubt to buyers anticipat- 
ing a drop in prices in sympathy with 
spring wheat flour prices. Supplies, how- 
ever, are scarce, which has had a tendency 
to hold prices firm; car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $11@11.30 bbl, in 
secondhand bags, ex-track. 

There is no improvement in demand 
for white corn flour, or rye flour; busi- 
ness is still quiet, with no change in 
prices. 

Supplies of millfeed are easier, but 
demand is quiet outside of a few mixed 
cars being bought for immediate con- 
sumption. Prices were reduced $5.50 at 
the same time as flour, making present 
quotations on bran $49 ton, and shorts 
$54, for spot cash. 

The export demand for oats shows a 
slight improvement, and sales of Cana- 
dian western were made, c.i.f., Bay ports, 
and f.o.b. seaboard. The local trade, 
however, is quiet, with car lots of No. 2 
Canadian western quoted at 97c bu and 
No. 1 feed at 92c, ex-store. There is a 
steady local demand for Ontario oats. 
No. 3 white are offered for prompt ship- 
ment at 83c bu, ex-track. 


NOTES 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in New 
York on business. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, arrived in the city 
this morning from Winnipeg. 

F. H. Frith, of the Bermuda Bread 
Co., Hamilton, Bermuda, is in Montreal 
on a combined business and pleasure trip. 


The Mile End Milling Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces a new issue of preferred stock 
for $150,000 to erect an elevator at Mont- 
real, and assist in the financing of the 
rapidly growing business. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Oct. 2.—Followiny 
this week’s breaks in wheat prices, flow: 
has declined another 20c bbl here, and 
a further drop appears imminent. West- 
ern millers are busy on domestic demand, 
and supplies of wheat are in all cases 
adequate. One of the problems whic! 
millers in the prairie provinces are facing 


_at present is how to dispose of the accu 


mulating stocks of lower grades of flour, 
for which there is little or no demand. 
Some sales have been reported to Ameri- 
can buyers during the week, but the 
trade between the United States an 
western Canada is handicapped owing to 
dificulty in procuring cars for shipments 
across the border. A considerable amount 
of flour is awaiting returning American 
ears, which are few in number. Euro 
pean export business is at an absolute 
standstill. 

Prices for spring wheat flour, in 98-]b 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


c—Patent— 
First Second 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west.$12.95 $12.4 
Manitoba points ......-...see00- 12.95 12.4 
Saskatchewan points ........... 12.85 12 
Alberta— 
Edmonton and points east.... 12.75 12. 
Points west of Edmonton .... 12.85 12 
British Columbia— 

Revelstoke territory ......... 12.95 12 
Coast territory ....cccsccccce 13.15 12 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ... 13.20 12.70 
Prince Rupert ...cccccccsvccses 13.35 12.9 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10: 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 2( 
over. Package differentials: 98's, cotton, 30: 
bbl over jute basis; 49's, cotton, 45c over; 
24's, cotton, 55c over. Jute covers for 98's 
49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week Sept. 30 greatly exceed those 
of previous week, and total 5,440 cars, 
against 4,814. This is due to improve 
ment in weather, which has allowed farm- 
ers to ship their grain more freely. 

This market has had an erratic week. 
with prices declining almost daily. At 
midweek, American millers were in the 
market for considerable wheat but, gen 
erally speaking, weakness of exchang: 
and other conditions have kept exporters 
out of the market. 

Following are the prices of No. | 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Oct. 1, basis in store, Fort Wil! 
liam and Port Arthur: 


c—Futures— 

Cash Oct. Dec 

BOWE, BB ccvcvscscecs $2.54% $2.46% $2.28 
Bept. BT wccsccccoece 2.55% 2.48% 2.31 
Bopt. BB nwcecsccceses 2.57 2.49 2.31 
PE. MEW evenccasees 2.58 2.50% 2.33 
Dept. BO cccccccsscce 2.48% 2.42% 2.25 
Oot. 2 cccvccsevcccce 2.42% 2.37 2.20 

RYE FLOUR 


Business in this market is very quie', 
and prices are unchanged. Today’s qu: 
tations: white, $10.50 bbl, in 80-lb bags; 
straight grades, $10; dark, $7.50,—f.o. 
cars at mill. 

MILLFEED 

There is a very active demand for mil!- 
feed from all points. Prices are $2 ton 
below ‘those of last week, following the 
decline in flour prices. Following are 
the prices, in mixed or straight car lots, 
delivered: Manitoba, bran $47, shorts $52; 
Saskatchewan, bran $46, shorts $51; Ai- 
berta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$45, shorts $50; Alberta, points west o! 
Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $51; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $45, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, coast terri- 
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tory, bran $49, shorts $54; Prince Rupert, 
bran $51, shorts $56. 
LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is today quoted at 
$34 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and 
cake, in bulk, at $85. 

OATMEAL 

There is a fair demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, and prices vary at different 
points west. Average quotations for 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the 
trade: Manitoba, $4.20@4.50; Saskatche- 
wan, $4.60; Alberta, $4.70. Oatmeal is 
quoted at 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

\n exceptionally large area was this 
year sown to rye in the three prairie 
provinees. In some districts yield has 
averaged 45 bus per acre. 

\v. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has been confined to his room with a 
threatened breakdown. His numerous 
friends wish him a speedy recovery. 

\ccording to estimates given out by 
the provincial department of agriculture, 
Manitoba’s wheat acreage this year was 
2,705,622 acres, against 2,880,301 in 1919. 
Oats acreage showed a total of 1,873,954. 

‘Yrading in coarse grains is quiet, with 
offerings still limited. Friday’s quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 7214¢; 
No, 3 Canadian western barley, $1.093¢; 
No, 2 Canadian western rye, $1.7914,—in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

‘The decision announced by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, as regards the 
recent applications for increased eleva- 
tor charges, is as follows: terminal ele- 
valor charges are increased to 114c per 
bu. Free period storage and country ele- 
vator charges are unchanged, 

\ report from Fort William this week 
states that the seamen’s strike has been 
settled, so far as the men on the Great 
Lakes transportation boats are con- 
cerned. The basis of settlement was that 
the question of wages in dispute should 
be decided by a board of arbitration. 

\ press dispatch states that a series 
of potato flour mills are to be established 
in western Canada by G. L. Dodds, agri- 
culturist and farm scientist. The first is 
to be built at Melita, Man., the center of 
a district particularly suited to the pro- 
duction of the variety of potatoes neces- 
sary for making good flour. 


While the wet weather of the past 
week has delayed harvesting work to a 
considerable extent, it has also vastly im- 
proved the condition of farm lands and 
put them into good shape for fall plow- 
ing. Threshing all over the prairie prov- 
inces is now going ahead, and returns 
are gratifying. Practically all cutting is 
completed, with the exception of some 
late green feed, G. Rock, 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 2.—With re- 
cent wheat declines and lower prices on 
flour, only a few took advantage of the 
break, the majority of bakers booking 
sparingly and expecting still lower vai- 
ues. Mills offered spring wheat bakers 
patent at $12, and Kansas hard wheat 
patent at $11.30@11.50, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, New Orleans. 

lour prices on track quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
are as follows: spring wheat flour, new 
512.90@13.10, old $14.25@14.75; fancy 
clevrs, $11.70@11.90; hard winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent, $11.75@12; short pat- 
en's, $12.05@12.30; fancy clears, $10.55 
@19.80; soft winter wheat flour, fancy 
Clears, $11.05@11.55, 

Corn products are quoted by dealers, 
per 100 Ibs, sacked: cream meal, $3.90; 
gri's, coarse $3.95, fine $3.95. 

‘cedstuffs, per bu, in bulk: corn, ex- 
port No. 2 yellow, $1.35; No. 2 white, 
S'ST; oats, No. 2 white 70c, No. 3 white 
6%c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tarced, $2.25@2.30, 

‘rain inspected Sept. 29: wheat, 297 
Cars; corn, 4; oats, 4; rye, 7; barley, 25. 
Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 6,975 
cars; corn, export 55, local 235; oats, ex- 
port 20, local 210; rye, 146; barley, ex- 
port 690, local 2. Inspected outward on 
Shipboard: wheat, 516,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3.004.000 
bus; corn, 4,500; oats, 46,000; barley, 
909,000, Groror L. Ferry. 
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With such an erratic and unsettled 
wheat market as has been experienced 
this week, millers find it absolutely im- 
possible to do business of any conse- 
quence in flour, They are keeping their 
representatives and established trade 
closely posted from day to day, but about 
the time they have gained the confidence 
of buyers that prices will hold fairly 
steady, the market takes another slump, 
and buyers again resolve to hold off in 
anticipation of further declines. Many 
were on the point of buying about the 
middle of the week, and were asking for 
quotations when the drop in the wheat 
market again put them off indefinitely. 
Some sales of clears were made, but high- 
grade flours were practically unsalable 
the latter part of the week, and the mar- 
ket closed weak and very dull. 

Buyers in all sections are playing a 
safe game, only booking from hand to 
mouth. Stocks must be abnormally low, 
but they have not reached the stage 
where buyers are forced into the market 
irregardless of price. Purchases made 
are in small or carload lots, and call for 
immediate shipment. These sales aggre- 
gated a very small volume of business 
for this time of the year, but as long as 
wheat shows no strength or stability, no 
marked improvement in flour trade is an- 
ticipated. 

Trade in southern markets showed no 
improvement, though inquiries for soft 
wheat flours were numerous. However, 
no active trading could be anticipated 
with the wheat market so erratic. A few 
small sales of patents and clears were re- 
ported by country millers to satisfy 
urgent requirements of regular custom- 
ers. 

Trade in the local market was very 
dull, especially the latter part of the 
week, when prices were reduced in sym- 
pathy with the lower wheat market. Some 
mills did not follow the full decline, while 
others cut their prices materially in a 
vain effort to induce buyers to take hold, 
but even the ridiculously low quotations 
made by some interior mills failed to in- 
terest buyers sufficiently to take hold, and 
all bakers, jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers are again disposed to hold off for 
lower prices or a steadier market. 

Rye flour was quoted by mills in car 
lots in 98-lb cotton sacks as follows: 
white patent, $8.90 per bbl; medium, 
$8.50; straight. $8.40; pure dark, $7. 
However, the demand for this commod- 
ity has continued very quiet ever since 
a parma went into effect, and only 
ight purchases are being made to meet 
actual requirements. 

Hard and soft wheat flour quotations 
varied and fluctuated considerably during 
the week. Prices at the close of the week 
were nominally quoted as follows: spring 
first patent $12@12.40. standard $11.30@ 
11.80, first clear $9.75@10.20; hard win- 
ter patent $11@11.95, straight $10.295@ 
10 50, first clear $9.60@10.10; soft winter 
patent $11.30@13, straight $10.10@10.50, 
first clear $9.60@10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thig Week .occcescccsscces 31,200 62 
Last Week ...csesceseeeens 26,700 63 
Year AGO .cccccccccesccces 44,100 87 
Two years ABO ......eeeeee 35,100 70 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..c.ccscccccsece 43,700 56 
Last WOK .nccccsccccccecs 42,460 55 
VORP OHO cecccecssvcscecece 53.200 69 
TWO FOATS QHO .cccccceccses 49,200 60 


NOTES 


W. H. Clevenger, manager of Tyler & 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, called at this 
office this week. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, and E. M. Kelly, 
of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 
were in St. Louis this week. 

The millfeed market was very dull and 
weak, gray shorts being quoted sharply 
lower at the close. Bran sold at the close 
at $32.50@34.50, and gray shorts at $45. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports stocks of flour at St. Louis on 
Oct. 1, 1920, at 76,270, compared with 
70,300 on Sept. 1, 1920, and 62,820 on 
Oct. 1, 1919. 

The Wilson Cake Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has bought the long established 
plant of the Busch-Hoerlein bakery. The 
plant is located on a lot 100x111, and con- 
sists of three- and two-story buildings, 
with two bake ovens. The price paid 
was $15,000. ; 

Salesmen of the Purina Mills Co. will 
hold a meeting at Hotel Statler, here, 
Oct. 4-9. About 150 salesmen and repre- 
sentatives from several branch mills will 
attend. A feature of the meeting will be 
a demonstration of the checkerboard ad- 
vertising airplane, which will fly over the 
downtown section, 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
and many other grain dealers from near- 
by points are making arrangements to 
attend the meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in Minneapolis, Oct. 11-13. 
A special train of Pullmans will leave. the 
Union Station at 12:15 p.m. Sunday, 
Oct. 10, on the Chicago & Alton, arriving 
in Minneapolis the next morning at 9:30. 
No change of cars will be necessary. 
Reservations for the special train are in 
charge of T. A. Bryant. A number of 
ladies will accompany their husbands on 
the trip. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Oct. 2.—The flour trade 
is absolutely dead here. Prices are ir- 
regular and lower than last week, but the 
buyers are not yet disposed to come into 
the market for any commitments other 
than for immediate needs. No bookings 
for forward deliveries being made here. 
It seems to be the general opinion that 
flour is destined to sell lower from time 
to time, and that it would be foolish to 
stock up at this time for the usual fall 
trade. Offerings are liberal from the 
mills, but those in this locality are not 
running on full time yet, as they are not 
selling enough forward orders to war- 
rant it, 

Wheat millfeeds are also sap J at 
much lower prices, and the trade is buy- 
ing only as immediate needs require. 
Stocks in Atlanta are moderate to light. 
Bran, shorts and middlings are $3@5 ton 
lower than last week. 

Cottonseed meal is quoted $46, Georgia 
common rate points, today, which is $3 
lower than last week’s quotation. The 
trade is only taking it as immediate needs 
require, very few contracts for forward 
shipment heing hooked. Practically all 
the oil mills in this locality and in the 
southern portion of the state are now 


operating. While prices of meal are 
lower, the mills advanced the price of 
seed from $35 to $40 per ton. Farmers 


were not disposed to sell their seed at 
less than $40. 
The farmers are being urged to hold 


61 


their cotton for 40c Ib, as that is what 
is claimed to be the cost of production 
this year. The crop has deteriorated very 
much during the past two weeks on ac- 
count of weather conditions and the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil, and now the out- 
look for Georgia is for less than last 
year’s yield. 

Hay receipts are about the same as 
last week. Stocks are accumulating, 
while the trade is buying as it needs for 
immediate shipment. Offerings are more 
liberal from shippers, and prices have 
been lowered about $1 ton on the various 
grades this week. 

Deflation in all commodities seems to 
be in progress, and it is a matter of 
getting back to normal before the usual 
good movement in the various lines can 
be expected. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., Oct. 2.—The bobbing 
wheat market has had the effect of fur- 
ther depressing the flour millers of Evans- 
ville, who are sitting tight until the level 
is reached. The demand is only for pres- 
ent needs, and millers are working only 
enough to supply such a demand. 

One thing that is disquieting to the 
market is the action of the Shipping 
Board putting a premium on the ship- 
ment of wheat rather than flour, and ex- 
port buyers are taking advantage of the 
difference in freight rates, thus cutting 
down the export flour business to the 
minimum. There is no local wheat com- 
ing into the market, millers in Evans- 
ville now offering $2.30 in the city and 
$2.26 at stations. 

Best patent flour is quoted at $11.90 
bbl, with straights 30c less. The demand 
for bran has fallen off, and it is now 
quoted at $40 ton, with shorts at $58, 
both in sacks, Farmers are feeding their 
corn to hogs; this has lessened the de- 
mand at the mill for shorts, which were 
used during the time when corn was high. 

W. W. Ross, 





Dinner to Traffic Men 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
through its committee on transportation, 
will tender a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 5, in honor of J. L. Bowlus, who 
has assumed the duties of manager of 
the traffic department, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of George A. 
Schroeder, who retired July 1. The din- 
ner is arranged as a “get-together” to 
acquaint the members with the new in- 
cumbent, and to hear a talk on the newer 
conditions in the transportation field. 
Mr. Bowlus gained his practical railroad 
experience in the service of the Wabash, 
later going to the Springfield, Ill., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as traffic commissioner. 
For six years he served the Illinois pub- 
lic utilities commission as transportation 
rate expert, and part of the time as ex- 


aminer, 
H. N. Wutson. 





Swedish Flour Monopoly Dissolved 
A good opportunity exists for intro- 
ducing American flour and cereals, espe- 
cially wheat, into Sweden, according to 
the American consul general at Stock- 
holm. The flour monopoly in Sweden was 
dissolved on Aug. 31, leaving commerce 
in flour and cereals entirely free and 
without regulations governing prices, 





Buckwheat Prospect Improves 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., says: “Weather conditions all of 
this month have continued exceptionally 
favorable to the new buckwheat crop, the 
bulk of which has already been cut. There 
has been practically no damage from 
frost, so that now there is only the risk 
of possible injury from wet weather be- 
fore threshing. Some bids have already 
been made for the new grain on an ex- 
ceedingly high .basis—a basis not war- 
ranted by the excellent outcome of the 
crop. We expect to be able to name 
prices on the product not later than Oct. 
10, and, in spite of heavily increased 
freight rates, at somewhat lower than 
last year’s opening.” 


New orders have been issued by the 
government of Malta limiting the sale 
of sugar to about two-fifths of a pound 
per person r week and prescribin 
regulations with reference to its sale an 
penalties for violations. 
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character, as well as his keen and shrewd 
sense of humor and his kindliness. Col- 
onel Charles J. Martin, who was associat- 
ed with Governor Washburn and his suc- 
cessors, was a gentleman distinguished 





George H. Christian 
From an old engraving 


George W. Crocker 
From an old engraving 


Charlies E, French 
From an old engraving 


for the fineness of his honor and the 
great-courtesy of his manner; he roe 
gested the character of Thackeray’s Col- 
onel Newcome in his attitude toward his 
fellows. 

After the death of Governor Wash- 
burn, his brother, Senator William D. 
Washburn, was interested, for a time, in 
the operation of the Washburn-Crosby 
mills, but his chief milling activity was 
the Washburn Mill Company, of which 
Major William D. Hale was treasurer. 
J. E. Stevens, Jr., was also connected 
with this company, which owned the Lin- 
coln mill at Anoka, and the Palisade 
mill in Minneapolis. 

Distinguished in public life and per- 
forming an important part in the rail- 
road development of the Northwest, 
Senator Washburn was a most lovable, 
autocratic and able gentleman, who held 
to his own convictions with wonderful 
tenacity, and lived in old-fashioned but 
elegant state in his mansion of Fair Oaks. 
He was a fine anachronism, who to the 
very last defied certain modern tenden- 
cies of which he emphatically disap- 
proved, and brooked no argument in 
their defense. 

John Washburn, who preceded the 
present John Crosby as president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, direct, hu- 
morous and withal of shrewd judgment 
and long experience, died recently. 

The largest mill in the world in 1882 
was the Pillsbury A, with a daily capacity 
of five thousand barrels. It holds its rank 
today, but its capacity has grown to six- 
teen thousand barrels daily. 

The founder of this’ business was 
Charles A. Pillsbury, the greatest mer- 
chant miller of his time; an amazing and 
inveterate optimist, who had unlimited 
confidence in the future of his industry. 
Of tremendous energy and force, he was 
most generous in his disposition and 
charitable in his judgments. His sons, 
Charles S. and John S. Pillsbury, have 
succeeded him. His uncle, Governor 
John S. Pillsbury, although he had other 
and larger interests, was a partner in the 
firm in 1882, and retained his connection 
until his death. One of the earlier gov- 
ernors of the state of Minnesota, he was 
a founder and a firm friend of the State 
University. His son, Alfred F. Pills- 
bury, is an officer of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company. George A, Pillsbury, the 
father of Charles A. Pillsbury, and Fred- 
erick C. Pillsbury, his brother, were also 
members of the firm of C. A. Pillsbury 
& Company. 

The Christian family was famous 
among the pioneer millers of the North- 
west. Its business was established in 
Minneapolis by three brothers, John A. 
Christian, George H. Christian and 
Llewellyn Christian. In 1882 J. A. Chris- 
tian & Company, composed of John A. 
Christian, Llewellyn Christian and Frank 
R. Pettit, owned and operated the Pettit 
roller mills, with a daily capacity of 
twelve hundred barrels, and George H. 
and Llewellyn Christian and Charles M. 
Hardenbergh, the Crown roller mills, ca- 
pacity sixteen hundred barrels. This 
family has ceased to be identified with 
the industry, George Chase Christian, who 
died not long ago, son of George H. 
Christian, being the last of the name to 
own a flour mill. 

John A. Christian died in 1886. He 
was the president of the Millers’ National 
Association, which was organized to de- 
fend American millers in the great litiga- 
tion that grew out of the purifier patents. 
He was well known in milling circles 
throughout the United States, and very 
highly regarded for his integrity and 
ability. Charles M. Hardenbergh, asso- 
ciated with the Christians in the opera- 
tion of the Crown roller mills in 1882, 
was a recognized authority on practical 
——s and of high standing locally. 
Llewellyn Christian, one of the brothers, 
remained in the milling business until his 
death some years ago. 

George H. Christian, who first discov- 
ered LaCroix, who invented the purifier, 
or at least introduced it in America, for 
it originated in France, was a man of 
most remarkable character and attain- 
ments. He amassed very large wealth 
through the exercise of his great business 
talents, and also concerned himself in 
yarious studies-and researches of an un- 


usual and exceptional nature, purely. for 
his own satisfaction. 

Dorilus Morrison, owner of the Stand- 
ard mill in 1882, and also interested in 
many other local enterprises, died very 
wealthy and left a splendid gift which 
was the basis for the creation of the 
magnificent art institute now possessed 
by Minneapolis. Henry B. Whitmore, 
the manager of his milling business, of an 
original, whimsical and interesting per- 
sonality, died many years ago, leaving a 
wide circle of devoted personal friends. 

The Columbia mill, completed in 1883, 
was directed by Ernest Zeidler. Morse & 
Sammis consisted of Samuel Morse and 
T. A. Sammis. W. F. Cahill managed 
the mill of H. F. Brown & Co. The 
Galaxy mill was operated by Cahill, 
Fletcher & Co., of which firm Loren 
Fletcher, Charles M. Loring and Albert 
C. Loring were members. Frank S. 
Hinkle owned the Holly mills. 

Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co., composed of 
William H. Hinkle and Franklin L. 
Greenleaf, operated the Humboldt plant. 
Crocker, Fisk & Co. consisted of George 
W. Crocker, Woodbury Fisk and Charles 
W. Moore. H. W. Holmes managed the 
Zenith mill of the Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes 
Company. The Cataract mill was owned 
by D. R. Barber & Son, of which firm 
EK. R. Barber was the active member. 
Stamwitz & Schober owned the Phoenix 
mill, next to the Pillsbury A, on the east 
side. There were several small mills in 
addition to the foregoing, ranging in 
daily capacity from one hundred to three 
hundred and fifty barrels, which were 
operated by H. P. Russell & Co., the 
Citizen’s Bank, G. W. Goodrich & Co., 
and H. J. G. Crosswell. 

One might continue almost indefinitely 
to write about the millers who were 
prominent in Minneapolis in 1882, but 
space limitations must be considered. 
They were a remarkable and unusual 
group of business men, of whom it may 
truly be said that they lived for some- 
thing more and better than the mere 
making of money. They built the founda- 
tions upon which the superstructure of 
the present great milling industry of 
Minneapolis is securely erected, and they 
were men of individuality, force and 
character. 

In all, there were twenty-six flour mills 
in Minneapolis in 1882, owned or oper- 
ated by nineteen different concerns. Their 
individual daily capacity was from one 
hundred barrels to five thousand and 
their aggregate capacity was 21,250 bar- 
rels a day. They produced during the 
calendar year of 1882, 3,175,910 barrels, 
of which 1,201,630 were exported. 

Today there are twenty-nine mills here, 
a gain of but three plants in thirty-eight 
years; these are owned by ten individual 
concerns—almost fifty per cent less in 
number than in 1882—but their daily ca- 
pacity has increased nearly fivefold, be- 
ing now 96,900 barrels. Their production 
during 1919 was 17,500,000 barrels, near- 
ly six times as much as in 1882. 

It is significant that the amount of 
Minneapolis flour exported in 1919 was 
actually less than in 1882, being only 
875,000 barrels, as compared with 1,200,- 
000. Thirty-eight years ago, Minneapolis 
mills exported nearly thirty-eight per 
cent of their production; now only five 
per cent finds a market abroad. 

This fact does not imply any deteri- 
oration in the quality of Minneapolis 
flour, or a loss of its prestige in foreign 
markets; it merely signifies that the mills 
in 1882 were producing more flour than 
the then available domestic markets con- 
sumed, and, in order to operate to ad- 
vantage, they were obliged to obtain a 
larger percentage of foreign trade, which 


_was often secured at some sacrifice of 


price. 

As the years passed, home consump- 
tion of flour increased, the domestic trade 
was cultivated more intensely by the 
Minneapolis millers, and, in consequence, 
the export trade became comparatively 
incidental, although it still remains an 
important -factor in the local industry, 
and Minneapolis flour is found in all the 
importing markets in the world, where it 
holds a high reputation. 

Since 1882 the local industry has seen 
many changes. The mill of small capac- 
ity has been practically eliminated, and 
plants formerly owned by individual con- 
cerns have gradually been. consolidated. 


Some- new mills of -large-capacity have 
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been built, but the tendency has been to 
increase the production of existing plants. 
Four large corporations, each owning 
from two to eight mills, now produce the 
bulk of the flour made in Minneapolis, 
but the competition between all the mill; 
of the city continues as intense as it wa; 
nearly forty years ago. 

My own association with these mill 
and millers, made through the journ: 
of which I am now the president an 
editor, has been both fortunate an 
pleasant, and I hope to some degree us: 
ful. The years which have gone sin 
1882 were full of incident and even o 
adventure. So, hearing, as I occasional! 
do, or perhaps imagine I do, of a fir 
early summer morning, when the wind set 
in the direction from the falls, that sam 
low, musical whistle which original! 
awakened me to Minneapolis, I count 
a friendly sound; an omen of good whic 
welcomed me to a future field of fruit 
ful effort, wherein I was destined t 
work gladly and not wholly without us: 
ful purposes and satisfying results. 





Italian Wheat Acreage and Output 

A. A. Osborne, secretary to commerci: 
attaché, Rome, reports to the State da 
partment that the latest figures on whe: 
growth and production given out by tl 
Italian government show the total pr 
duction for the various provinces of Ital) 
and the yield per acre as follows (000 
omitted in area and production) : 








Yield 

Area Production per ac: 

hectares metric tons bus 

Region— 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 19 
Piedmont ... 332 338 427 389 19 
Liguria ..... 26 26 23 21 13 
Lombardy .. 280 283 462 357 24 
Veneto ...... 241 291 416 353 26 
Emilia....... 481 479 836 630 26 
Tuscany .... 379 379 252 277 14 
Marches .... 275 276 369 315 14 
Umbria ..... 215 217 193 180 13 
Latium ..... 175 195 171 164 14 

Abruzzi and 

Molise .... 312 326 249 235 12 
Campania .. 297 298 194 213 10 
Apulia ...... 323 340 251 219 12 
Basilicata ... 122 141 117 106 14 
Calabria .... 164 175 103 81 19 
Sicily ....... 499 617 391 338 12 
Sardinia .... 158 171 168 122 16 
Totals ....4,286 4,560 4,620 4,006 *16 


*Average production. 

The foregoing figures for 1920 a 
estimates based on investigations ma: 
before this year’s crop had been final 
gathered in. 

Production apparently fell off, as com 
pared with 1919, by something like 600.- 
000 metric tons for the whole kingdom, 
despite the increase of 274,000 hectares 
in the area planted with wheat in 192 
Production equaled or exceeded that o| 
1919 only in a relatively small numb: 
of hill provinces, where drouth a1 
blight did not exert their full effect. Th 
was particularly true of the entire r 
gions of Marches, the Abruzzi, and Car 
pania, as well as of the provinces « 
Novara and Turin in Piedmont, Son- 
drio in Lombardy, Arezzo in Tuscai 
Bari and Lecce in Apulia, and Palermo 
and Trapani in Sicily. In the importa 
grain-growing Po valley, as ig other pla 
districts, and along the coasts the whe. t 
crop of 1920 decreased considerab! 
Blight caused most disaster in the whe! 
regions of central and northern Italy 
such as Cremona, Brescia, Milan, Rovig», 
Verona, and Grosseto—while drou'! 
was largely responsible for damage a: | 
decreased production in Foggia, Cosen: |, 
Caltanisetta, Girgenti, Cagliari, and S: 
sari, agricultural provinces of the.sout |, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. In Sicily especial 
there was a large increase of the plant 
area in 1920, 617,800 hectares, compar: 
with 499,500 in 1919, only to result in 4 
lower production, 338,000 metric to! 5, 
against 391,800 last year. 





Grain Elevators in India 

As further emphasizing the need /f 
port facilities at Karachi, India, for t ie 
handling of wheat, an American con: |! 
quotes the opinions of experts as rece: - 
ly. expressed before the Indian section { 
the Royal Society of Arts, It is sta! 4 
that 2,000,000 tons of wheat were expo “- 
ed from Karachi during one war year ‘1 
a completely antiquated system. Thou 
this is not the normal export, Indi s 
wheat production and export may be «- 

cted to increase, and the introduction 
of elevators should properly begin w ) 
the establishment of such facilities at ‘ '¢ 
port of Karachi, 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Industrial 
stocks have been under pressure ever 
since the reduction in merchandise prices 
became the movement of overshadowing 
importance in business and financial af- 
fairs. There have not been sensational 
declines, but some of the highly inflated 
stocks have reacted sharply under the in- 
fluence of a general selling movement 
based on the belief that all merchandise 
prices would decline and that some of 
the industries would experience great dif- 
ficulty in clearing much of a profit under 
the new price conditions. 


PRICE CONCESSIONS MORE GENERAL 


The price-cutting movement has at- 
tained nation-wide proportions. It is ex- 
tending everywhere, and affecting all 
sorts and conditions of merchandise. 
There are occasional exceptions, and 
there is reason to believe that steel, 
iron and copper will not react very vio- 
lently from prevailing levels. But the 
American people are demanding lower 
prices, and inasmuch as they will not buy 
at high prices, further price cutting is 
inevitable. Some large manufacturers 
and wholesale houses are finding it rather 
difficult to meet these conditions, and it 
looks as if there would be a reasonably 
long list of obituaries of the smaller, 
weakly financed business concerns. ‘The 
banks have been expecting this, and in 
many instances have rendered first aid to 
those financially indisposed. 

The public has little idea of the large 
number of important mercantile houses 
that have been assisted by bankers’ com- 
mittees, and in many cases are being 
actually operated by them. This work 
is being very well handled in an honest 
effort by large banks to pull through 
many concerns which have not the finan- 
cial wherewithal to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

MONEY MARKET OUTLOOK 


If there has ever been a more interest- 
ing October“money market outlook, the 
writer fails to recall it in the course of 
20 years of Wall Street experience. Many 
people say the worst is over, and that the 
peak has been touched for money rates 
as well as for merchandise prices. There 
is no doubt that merchandise prices are 
descending, but there is doubt whether 
the highest rates have yet been touched 
in this year’s extraordinary money mar- 
ket. 

From time immemorial, November has 
always been a month likely to develop 
money market and stock market compli- 
cations. November in the fall and May 
in the spring are the two months which 
have developed extraordinary happenings 
in financial affairs in past years.’ For 
this reason I think it rather premature to 
say that money rates have touched the 
peak yet. They are high enough, but the 
demand for credit is still so far in ex- 
cess of supply as to indicate that even 
higher quotations may be reached. It 
seems as if all the world is seeking loans 
here, and the total demand is necessarily 
far in excess of available loanable funds. 


FRESH FINANCING 


The bankers have handled a difficult 
situation with great ability. There has 
never been better co-operation in a diffi- 
cult money market situation. The indi- 
cations are that this will continue, for 
both executives and Treasury officials, as 
well as the Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers, are showing admirable team work 
in this very interesting money market. 
Several new foreign loans may be issued 
later on, as the Norway bonds went well, 
and the greater success of the French 

vernment loan has been a factor of 
arge constructive influence. 


“FROZEN LOANS” 


Betterment of traffic conditions has 
been a large factor in relieving the strain 


upon credits and in making it easier for 
the banks to finance everyday business. 
It looks as if the country’s loan account 
would be pretty well thawed out in the 
near future as a consequence of the more 
expeditious freight movement and the 
ability of the railroads to handle their 
traffic with great dispatch. When the 
freight blockade was at its height a loan 
account estimated at several hundred mil- 
lion dollars was tied up and “frozen fast” 
on railroad sidings throughout the coun- 
try. This situation was very serious and 
contributed in no small measure to make 
the money market highly involved, and 
in some respects highly dangerous. 

The railroads are giving shippers bet- 
ter service now, and if they will only 
supply enough cars for producers and 
elevator men to move their grain speedi- 
ly, it will be of enormous relief to the 
banking fraternity. It is felt that the 
total crops this year will represent the 
highest money valuation on record, so 
that the farmers are thought to be in 
for another year of great prosperity and 
rood times. It is not known, however, 
just when this primary wealth will be 
available, as the harvest is still under 
way and the crops have not been fully 
marketed yet. 


EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 


Labor is becoming more efficient, and 
with this improvement, production natu- 
rally increases, It looks as if there would 
be increased ‘betterment as the season 
advances, for there are trustworthy signs 
of a reaction, with a good deal in the 
outlook to suggest that there will be fur- 
ther falling off in demand for industries 
that are heavy employers of labor. 

Everything will be done, however. to 
prevent the so-called liquidation of labor 
at an abnormally rapid rate. Progressive 
employers everywhere are trying hard to 
maintain present wage scales, so that 
they may hold together their operating 
forces and no hardships will be inflicted 
unnecessarily. In the long run, however, 
it is believed that wages must follow 
price reductions, for it would be imprac- 
ticable to keep up one in the face of a 
sustained decline on the other. 

The average American workingman is 
in comfortable circumstances today. Al- 
though his wages have been largely in- 
creased, he is still in many cases not as 
well off as he was when his pay was less 
and living expenses were very much less. 
In the transition from high living costs 
to more normal living costs, the wage 
earners may have to accept a reduction 
in pay in order to make up for the re- 
duction in living expenses. This process 
is always difficult to accomplish, but war 
emergencies have taught workers many 
things that they did not comprehend be- 
fore. 

It is idle to talk about advancing wages 
in such times as these. Specific advances 
may be made, but there is no reason to 
believe that this will extend far, or that 
the influence will be a dominating one in 
American industry. On the contrary, 
various employers are likely to be con- 
fronted with the necessity of closing 
down, or reducing manufacturing costs. 


ELECTION INTEREST 


The financial community is showing in- 
creasing interest in the outcome of the 
presidential election. As a matter of 
fact and not of politics, it may be said 
that sentiment is strengthening in favor 
of Harding, who is thought to represent 
more of the really constructive forces 
which are uppermost in this campaign. 
There are a great many Cox men in Wall 
Street. but the predominating tone favors 
Harding, who is thought to be the nomi- 
nee most calculated to give the country 
a business administration. Wall 
Street is not showing intense partisan- 
ship, but it is working hard for the bet- 


terment of the government and the things 
which go to make for a sound business 
and financial situation. 

Unusual interest ‘attaches to the 
women’s vote, as it is believed that this 
new influence will be of extraordinary 
importance and likely to develop along 
antimachine lines. The outright politi- 
cians did their best to prevent the women 
from obtaining the suffrage, but the sen- 
timent was too overwhelming for them 
to disregard. In the presence of a great 
public sentiment, even the most skillful 
and shrewdest politicians fall quickly by 
the wayside. All this means that democ- 
racy is infinitely stronger than autocracy, 
or the machine. 

The American people are very much 
interested in the election, and the sur- 
prise of 1916 and the new element which 
has to be considered in connection with 
granting women the right to vote present 
unusual problems for the political ex- 
perts to solve. In the last analysis, it 
does not matter so much who is presi- 
dent, so long as his influence and power 
are thrown in support of constructive 
enterprises. 

PROTECTING WALL STREET 

Wall Street never had more complete 
police surveillance than now. Hundreds 
of detectives, policemen and special offi- 
cers are on guard everywhere, and the 
first wideyel man who comes into sight 
with a mysterious bundle under his arm 
is sure to get a warm reception. This 
does not mean that the police are molest- 
ing innocent people who have legitimate 
work in the financial district, but un- 
usual safeguards are being taken to pre- 
vent a repetition of the bomb outrage 
or anything calculated to upset the finan- 
cial community and to unsettle business. 

The people are insisting that the secret 
service shall adopt unusual safeguards, 
so that there may not be a repetition of 
the distressing tragedy of Sept. 16. The 
banking houses are well supplied with 
detectives and special officers on their 
own account, and the indications are that 
the force will be enlarged or maintained 
at good fighting strength until after the 
presidential election. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 2—The hard 
wheat flour market here has been largely 
a repetition of last week. Early in the 
week there was fair inquiry, with some 
disposition to buy, but with the break in 
wheat, a reaction took place. 

Inquiry has dwindled to a spot basis, 
and rather light at that. Under the pres- 
sure of competition, prices on high grades 
have eased off 25@75c bbl, the offer being 
based on wheat bought weeks ago. How- 
ever, sales are small. ‘There has been less 
concession in the case of clears and low 
grades. Some mills are sold several weeks 
ahead on both‘lines at the present rate 
of grinding, and prices at most do not 
show much over a 25c cut, with some 
mills holding at former levels. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $13@13.50 (latter 
figure trifle extreme), cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $13.60; bakers patents $12, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $13, local; first clears, $10.50@ 
11.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11.50; low grade, around $8.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. Western mill offerings are 
no exception; agents complain of light in- 
quiry and less business. Fancy patent is 
quoted at $13.30 bbl, and bakers patent at 
$13, both basis cotton 98's, jobbing. 

There has been a little inquiry for soft 
wheat flours, but the few sales made have 
been for rather light lots. Some mills are 
sold ahead for a fortnight or so, and 
have a little leeway in which to turn. 
Prices for the best grades have eased off 
about 40c bbl, but this concession is large- 
ly nominal. In fact, millers are not par- 
ticularly keen to make any concession un- 
til cheaper wheat is acquired. However, 
while winter wheat is quoted at around 
$2.25 bu, very little is bought at that. 
Farmers are busy, and have little inclina- 
tion to sell below $2.50. Best winter 


straights are quoted at $11.40@11.50 bbl, ~ 


cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13. 


CANADIAN WHEAT USED 

Several mills have received some of the 
much-talked-of Canadian wheat. It looks 
good, and apparently flours well. One 
mill is now making tests, and the outlook 
is that millers will be quite liberal buyers 
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of Canadian wheat, provided the flour 
acts up to its looks. The car situation 
has been a little freer this week, and, 
with millers loading their empties, con- 
ditions are improved for the moment. 
There is a fair business in rye flour, 
compared with what wheat flours are do- 
ing. However, the market has eased off 
and probably round lots could be bought 
35c under 10 days ago. Best white brands 
are quoted at $10.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, ci 
lots, Boston. Western brands are slow, 
with nominal prices as follows about sus- 
tained: light, $11.50 bbl; medium, §1!; 
dark, $10.50,—all in cotton 98's, jobbing. 


MILLFEED DEMAND LIGHT 


If mills were making anywhere near a 
normal output, feed would accumulate 
heavily, but, with light runs, demand |; 
sufficient to take everything offered in 
heavier feeds. There is a small accumu- 
lation of bran, and mills have cut prices 
as much as $3 in some cases. Principal 
quotations: spring bran, $46.50@51 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter bran, $50, sacked, jobbing basis; 
spring middlings, around $60, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $64; winter middlings, 
$64, sacked, mainly local. Rye feed a lit- 
tle easier, and moving at $56@58 ton, 
sacked, local mostly. Western feeds in fair 
supply and lower, tollowing grain. Crushed 
oats, $50 ton, and corn meal $58, both 
bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, lower at $4 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activil 
TRig WOOK .cciccccccccces 7,100 : 
Last Week .cccccccecccccce 5,800 31 

Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls wer: 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Mystic Milling & Feed Co. has re 
placed its old motive power with new 
motors, and hereafter will use electricity 

Recent rains have broken the drouth 
and, incidentally, millers have plenty of 
waterpower here to piece out the slender 
coal reserves. T. W. Kwapp. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 2.—Flour continues 
to move very slowly, while feed remains 
in fair demand. Buyers in the East are 
taking on limited quantities of flour, but 
millers in this territory report that no 
general buying has started and that the 
trade as a general thing is extremely) 
dull. Local buyers are taking just 
enough flour to last them from day to 
day, and, as one miller expresses it, it is 
hard to pry an order loose large enoug! 
to justify hauling the flour to the 
freight house. 

There is a marked difference of opinion 
as to the trend of future prices, farmers 
feeling confident that they will at least 
get $2.25, country stations, while flour 
buyers expect to take on their winte: 
supplies of flour on the basis of $2 wheat 
at terminals. Feed is off about $2 ton, 
compared with a week ago and, consider- 
ing conditions from all angles, business is 
very unsatisfactory. 

The scheme for a centralized organiz: 
tion of farmers’ co-operative grain coni- 
panies in Nebraska is now ready to be 
tried out. Official authority for the i 
suance and sale of $1,000,000 in stock ot 
the National Co-Operative Co., with hea: 
quarters in Omaha, has been given by 
the state bureau of securities. 

The company is headed by C. H. Gus- 
tafson, and its directors are prominent 
farmers’ union men. According to the 
plan outlined, the company ‘will sell its 
stock to local co-operative companies an: 
associations, who will market the grai 
of their members through it, and th 
profits of the central corporation will be 
distributed among the stockholders in th: 
usual manner of such concerns. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls 
with comparisons, as reported to Th: 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SR WOM occ vrcvtsdeved se 11.021 45 
TRE WOME ccccccctcccences 10,701 44 
We WD ode ce vteeevevbes 21,111 88 
Leicn Lest. 
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PURCHASES OF MACHINERY 


Important Rules of Law That Work For and 
Against the Miller Under His 
Business Contracts 


Attention has been frequently called 
to the fact that when a miller sells flour 
or other mill products which prove to be 
of the kind and grade he has bargained 
to deliver, he cannot be held liable on 
any implied warranty that the goods 
would be adapted to some special needs 
of the buyer; and that he cannot be held 
liable under a written contract on a 
verbal agreement made at or before exe- 
cution of the written contract when the 
latter purports to be a complete agree- 
ment. 

The same rules work the other way 
when the miller buys equipment for his 
mill, as is shown by an interesting de- 
cision handed down by the Minnesota 
supreme court some years ago (66 Minn. 
Rep., 156). : 

Plaintiff milling company unsuccess- 
fully sued defendant manufacturing 
company for damages for claimed breach 
of a warranty covering an engine, boiler 
and smokestack bought for use at the 
mill’s power plant. 

The first point decided by the supreme 
court was that, since the evidence showed 
that the contract of sale was evidenced 
by a written agreement describing the 
engine and boiler to be installed, but 
saying nothing concerning their capacity, 
the milling company was not entitled to 
prove a concurrent verbal agreement that 
the machinery would prove to be capable 
of operating the mill at full capacity, 
and it was held that there was no im- 
plied warranty to that effect. The salient 
parts of the opinion are as follows: 

“All the authorities are substantially 
agreed that where, in the absence of 
fraud, accident, or mistake, the parties 
have deliberately put their contract into 
a writing which is complete in itself, and 
couched in such language as imports a 
complete legal obligation, it is conclusive- 
ly presumed that they have introduced 
into the written instrument all material 
terms and circumstances relating there- 
to; but the point upon which the courts 
have sometimes differed is as to how the 
incompleteness of the written contract 
may be made to appear. 

“Some cases seem to go to the length 
of holding that this may be done by 
going outside of the writing, and proving 
that there was a stipulation entered into 
but not contained in it, and hence that 
only part of the contract was put in 
writing. If any such doctrine is to ob- 
tain, there would be very little left of the 
rule against varying written contracts by 
parol [oral proof}. Such is not the law. 
Other cases seem to go almost to the 
other extreme, by holding that the in- 
completeness of the writing must appear 
on the face of the document from mere 
inspection, but to furnish a basis for the 
admission of parol evidence the incom- 
pleteness need not be apparent on the 
face of the instrument. 

“If the written contract, construed in 
view of the circumstances in which, and 
the purpose for which, it was executed,— 
which evidence is always admissible to 
put the court in the position of the par- 
ties—shows that it was not meant to 
contain the whole bargain between the 
parties, then parol evidence is admissible 
to prove a term upon which the writing 
is silent, and which is not inconsistent 
with what is written; but if it shows that 
the writing was meant to contain the 
whole bargain between the parties, no 
parol evidence can be admitted to intro- 
duce a term which does not appear there. 

“In short, the true rule is that the only 
criterion of the completeness of the writ- 
ten contract as a full expression of the 
agreement of the parties is the writing 
itself; but, in determining whether it is 
thus complete, it is to be construed, as 
in any other case, according to its sub- 
ject-matter, and the circumstances under 
which and the purposes. for which it was 
executed. . .. 

“Applying the rules which we have laid 
down, parol evidence to prove a war 
ranty, which was part of the prior or 
contemporaneous agreement, and about 
which the written contract was silent. 
was clearly admissible. The written con- 
tract is of the most formal and com- 

lete character, specifying with minute 
etail the particular make, name, size, 
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and power of the engine and boiler and 
appurtenances to be furnished, and how 
and when they were to be set up. The 
plaintiff having thus contracted for ma- 
chinery of a particular make, size, and 
power, the mere fact that it was pur- 
chased for the purpose of operating this 
mill, and that defendant knew this, would 
not be a circumstance that would of 
itself justify the court in construing the 
writing as an incomplete expression of 
the contract of the parties. Defendant 
having furnished the specific machinery, 
both in make, size, and power, which the 
parties contracted for, there was no im- 
plied warranty that it would furnish 
power enough to operate plaintiffs mill.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





PILLSBURY’S FAIR DISPLAY 


Exhibit at Minnesota Agricultural Show 
Attracts Much Attention—Working 
Model of the “A” Mill 


One feature of the recent Minnesota 
State Fair which attracted more than 
passing interest was the permanent dis- 
play of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
This consisted of a 


of Minneapolis. 


working model of the Pillsbury A, the 
largest flour mill in the world, together 
with a miniature replica of St. Anthony 
Falls, with the sluiceways and tailraces 
from the various mills. Crossing the 
river, and overlooking St. Anthony Falls, 
is a reproduction in concrete of the new 
Third Avenue bridge. A record was 
kept during fair week, and it is con- 
servatively estimated that 25,000 people 
daily crossed over the miniature bridge. 

The model of the A Mill is eight feet 
three inches long, and is an exact coun- 
terpart in miniature of the mill itself, 
down to the smallest detail, with the ex- 
ception that the exterior is of wooden 
construction instead of. stone. Steel 
beams are used throughout. The model 
is made on the scale of one-half inch to 
the foot, and no detail has been consid- 
ered too small to be included. On the 
grinding floor are 84 miniature break 
rolls, as in the mill itself, and all the 
other machinery is faithfully reproduced, 
including bolters, purifiers, tempering 
bins, packers, etc. Even the immense 
rope drive which operates the mill is 
there. The model is electrically lighted. 

Every pulley, wheel, every shaft drive, 


every belt, the break rolls, purifiers,- 
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packing machines, wheat conveyors and 
all other apparatus connected with the 
mill are reproduced exactly. In ord.r 
that the scale of measurement might |.¢ 
accurately followed, it was necessary in 
some instances to use very fine rubb 
bands as belting. Just as the wheat 
conveyed from one floor to anoth 
through automatic conveyors and tra 
ported through spouts from one machi 
to the next in the original Pillsbury 

so the model, with tiny conveyors a, 
spouts, carries on a small scale the wh« 

from one machine to another. 

Sacks of flour measuring 1% incl 
high line the packing-room floor of tx 
miniature mill, precisely as the larp 
sacks gather from the packing machin 
in the regular milling process, 

A few unimportant finishing touc! 
have yet to be made before the mill ¢ 
be operated, but as soon as these ; 
completed, the company expects to se 
the mill to Chicago for exhibition pur- 
poses. From there it will probably 
sent to different parts of the country 

St. Anthony Falls and the adjoini 
water-distributing sluices are faithfu 
reproduced. So accurately and effec 
tively has this been done that the Thi 
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Corporal W. 8S. Pugsley’s Model of the Pillsbury A Mill Shown at the Minnesota State Fair 
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The Pillsbury A Mill Model with the Approach Via the Replica of the Third Avenue Bridge 


nue bridge has been built in concrete 
a miniature scale three feet wide 
containing street lamps six inches 
The arches and every detail of the 
ve have been faithfully portrayed in 
miniature. Under the bridge, St. 
iony Falls is shown in a concrete 
ture over which the water passes 
sely as it does in the original falls. 
y detail of this water-power feature 
produced in an exact copy of the 
ial and it is a spectacular and in- 
tive sight. A pump concealed in 
round furnishes the necessary water 
nt to keep a continuous flow of 
over the dam and down through 
ill races. This pump furnishes 900 
ns of water per minute. 
island around which the river flows 
the Falls of St. Anthony is also 
iluced as a part of the exhibit, with 
and grass. The retaining walls, the 
way walls, the bridge foundation, 
ridge structure itself, and the river 
, are made of concrete, 
model was constructed by Cor- 
W. S. Pugsley, a member of Com- 
B of the Fourth Minnesota, which 
led the milling district in Minne- 
during the war. He, with the 
members of his company, patroled 
istrict for many months, and every 
ng and detail in the milling district 
ndelibly and vividly impressed upon 
lind. During his hours off duty 
‘ral Pugsley reproduced in minia- 
the military camp of his company 
milling district. This model at- 
d so much attention that he deter- 
to attempt a more complex task, 
e chose as his subject the Pillsbury 
ll. This took the biggest part of a 
to build, and the result was the 
exhibited at the State Fair. 


lian Market for American Flour 


isul Thomas H. Bevan, Bahia, Bra- 
ports to the State department that 
to 1919 practically all of the flour 
in Bahia was imported from the 
ntine Republic and Uruguay. The 
of manufacturing flour in these 
ies increased to such an extent that 
ican competition was made possible 
‘d the end of 1919, when American 
began to appear on the Bahia: mar- 


During the year 1918, 162,711 bags of 
flour of 97 lbs each were imported from 
Argentina, and 58,160 from Uruguay, 
there being no imports from the United 


States. In 1919 the imports from Ar- 
gentina amounted to 186,484 bags, from 
Uruguay 19,030, and from the United 
States 39,226. 


ee 


67 


On June 1, 1920, the Argentine gov- 
ernment placed an export tax of $2.30 
United States currency per bag of 97 
Ibs on flour. This tax made Argentine 
flour cost more laid down in Bahia dur- 
ing June than American flour, and was 


- directly responsible for a large number 


of orders coming to the United States. 
The Argentine exporters also informed 
the Bahian importers that owing to the 
difficulty of getting freight space from 
the River Plate to Bahia, they could no 
longer quote c.i.f. Bahia. 

At present the American exchange rate 
is very much against the Brazilian im- 
porter, but, notwithstanding this handi- 
cap, flour can be imported from the 
United States at approximately the same 
price as from the River Plate. During 
the first six months of the current year 
99,212 bags of flour were imported, 5,029 
going from the United States. 

The requirements for the coming six 
months will amount to about 100,000 bags, 
a small proportion having already been 
ordered from American manufacturers. 
The principal flour merchants in Bahia 
are now placing large orders in the Unit- 
ed States, but complain that it takes al- 
most four months to get deliveries. 

The present retail price of flour in 
Bahia is $10@10.50 United States cur- 
rency per bag. 


Wheat Prices Fixed in Belgium 

The government wheat purchasing com- 
mission at Brussels, Belgium, has fixed a 
minimum purchasing price for native ce- 
reals to be effective up to Jan. 15, 1921, 
according to the American consulate 
there. The established prices are as fol- 
lows: wheat, $1.66 per bu; maslin, $0.261 
per lb; rye, $1.38 per bu; spelt, $0.92 per 
bu. The above prices are based on rate 
of exchange prevailing on Sept. 9. 


Damage to Crops in China 

Trade Commissioner Batchelder re- 
ports from Tientsin, China, that between 
the drouth and political disturbances the 
crops have suffered considerably. He says 
that these conditions will affect the sup- 
plies and prices of wheat and bristles, 
and that it is already evident that there 
will be a shortage of albumen and other 
egg products. 
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The Model of the Third Avenue Bridge with the Falls and Dams of the Mississippi 
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IT WASN’T A MUD TURTLE 


The attitude of millers has recently 
been described in an amusing fashion as 
that of a fisherman patiently watching 
a cork float bolbing up and down on 
the placid surface of the river and being 
occasionally mildly excited when the 
thing showed various indications that 
something was worrying the bait, though 
whether or not it was a real worth while 
fish or just a mud turtle seemed to hang 
in the balance. 

Apparently it was a real fish, and one 
of fairly good size and weight, but the 
person at the dry end of the outfit was 
not located on the mud bank of some 
southwestern river, neither was he locat- 
ed upon the shores of some northwestern 
lake. Instead he had cast his line from 
the banks of one of the wild rushing 
streams of Canada and landed the fish. 
The “fish,” as the reader may have by 
now surmised, typifies a goodly quantity 
of flour orders which Canadian mills now 
have upon their books resulting from the 
very low prices quoted here during the 
last eight or ten days. Having in a 
measure found their cousins this side of 
the line without enough of the right kind 
of bait, they have not only caught one 
fish but succeeded in quite filling their 
basket with them. 


BUYERS WELL SUPPLIED 


It is generally conceded that there was 
sold here upwards of 100,000 bbls of Ca- 
nadian flour at prices ranging around 
$11, bulk, to $11.25@11.60, jute, though 
of course some sales were made at levels 
slightly higher. Some fairly good quan- 
tities were likewise sold by American 
mills after they got to the point where 
they could come somewhere near meeting 
the prices offered by Canadian mills; but 
there is one fact now clearly apparent, 
which is that the total purchases made 
are quite sufficient to keep the trade sup- 
plied for some time, and buyers have 
again dropped into a state of lack of 
interest. 

It is doubtful whether the former basis 
of prices would interest them, but cer- 
tainly they are not interested now in 
the present basis, and while statistics all 
point toward higher wheat markets in 
view of the heavy exports of American 
wheat, all buyers seem to feel that they 
are again in a good waiting position, and 
they are waiting. 

Without question Canada has at the 
present time a big advantage, and will in 
all probability be a strong factor in both 
American and export markets throughout 
most of the crop year, and so long as 
the wheat price situation is not equalized 
so that prices for flour from each side 
of the line will come nearer to a parity, 
the Canadian miller will have all the best 
of it. 

The export demand for wheat still con- 
tinues fairly strong, and there are some 
small orders for flour, but generally 
speaking the export flour business is far 
from satisfactory. There have been 
rumors of some large export flour sales, 
but no confirmation was to be had. 

The general situation is still very con- 
fusing both to sellers and buyers, and 
anything which will throw real light on 
what the future may be is eagerly sought. 
The statement recently issued by the 
Department of Agriculture pointing to 
the possibility of a scarcity of wheat at 
many milling points during the remain- 
der of the crop seems to be receiving 
very serious consideration. 

report stated that a large part of 


the American wheat crop had either been 
exported or sold for export, leaving only 
a comparatively small amount for dis- 
tribution for the remainder of the sea- 
son. ‘l'o emphasize this the report said 
that spring wheat millers are importing 
Canadian wheat, but whether this is be- 
cause ‘of an actual shortage of American 
wheat still remins to be seen. 

It is known that Buffalo mills have 
been grinding Canadian wheat, but there 
may be another reason than a shortage 
for their doing so. However, the situa- 
tion both as regards wheat supplies and 
flour prices is one that may be properly 
characterized as “messy.” 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $13.75@14.25; standard patent, $12 
@12.50; first clear, $10.25@11.25; soft 
winter straight, $10.30@11.25; hard win- 
ter straight, $11.70@12.50; first clear, 
$10.25@10.65; rye, $9.75@10.75,—all in 
jute. Canadian quotations were $12.30 
for short patent and $11.80 for 95 per 
cent, in 140-lb jutes. 


KNIGHTON OPENS SYRACUSE OFFICE 

Samuel Knighton & Son announce the 
opening of an office at. Syracuse, N. Y., 
in charge of Robert K. Sheldon, for the 
past two years local representative of 
the Quaker Oats Co., of Chicago. Asso- 
ciated with him will be Frank Bruynseels, 
formerly of the Knightons’ New York 
office, and George E. Gilson, their New 
York state manager, will make his head- 
quarters there. A large stock of flour 
will be kept continuously on hand at the 
Syracuse office to take prompt care of 
trade in the vicinity. The forces of 
Samuel Knighton & Son have grown dur- 
ing the past few years until they have 
offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Syracuse. 

FURNESS BUYS SHIPS 

Furness, Withy & Co. recently pur- 
chased the Trinidad Line of steamships 
from the Trinidad Shipping & Trading 
Co., but the price was not given out. 
The three ships acquired were the Mara- 
nal, Matura and Mayaro. The line under 
the new management will be closely affili- 
ated with the Quebec Steamship Co. It 
is understood that these ships will be 
augmented by others, and the tourist 
traffic to the various tropical islands de- 
veloped. 


BROENNIMAN CO, EXPANDS 


The Broenniman Co., Inc., has recent- 
ly transferred its export business to the 
Broenniman Export Corporation, the 
offices of which will be located in the 
Produce Exchange. Frederick I. Hicks, 
for several years export manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is to be the manager of the new 
organization, and E. G. Broenniman will 
be its president, as well as holding the 
same office in the Broenniman company. 

The Broenniman Export Corporation 
will act as export agent for the Standard 
Milling Co., and is incorporated under 
New York state laws. Its capital is 
10,000 shares of common stock, and it has 
a paid-in cash capital of $100,000. The 
Broenniman Co., Inc., has increased its 
capital to $500,000. 


PEACE ON THE WATERFRONT 


Those affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association last week 
voted to renew their contract, which ex- 
pired Sept. 30, with the shipping interests 
operating in North Atlantic ports, which 
affects more than 60,000 longshoremen, 
and the union demands for a 25 per cent 
increase are relinquished, preventing a 
threatened tie-up of shipping in several 
Atlantic ports. 

The contract under which the men are 
now working, and which they have voted 
to renew, is based upon an award by the 
National Adjustment Commission in No- 
vember last, by which the men received 


an advance of 211% per cent, or a basic 
scale of 80c an hour for regular work 
and $1.20 for overtime. 

NOTES 

Roy L, Nafziger, of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, spent a few days in 
New York this week. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, 
who some time ago opened an office in 
New York in charge of Owen Barry, will 
shortly move to new quarters at 6 Stone 
Street. 

The New York Central Railroad re- 
ports having carried 35,000,000 passen- 
gers to New York, and the West Shore 
25,361,499, during 1919. The Erie car- 
ried 25,116,000 to and from Jersey City. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation has been called to meet in At- 
lantic City, Oct. 5-8. This organization 
plans to link together all the Atlantic 
ports and Atlantic seaboard river sys- 
tems by means of canals. 


Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Emmett Hoffman, vice 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Dwight Yerxa, of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, Minneapolis; Martin 
E. Ismert, sales manager Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; John W. Cain, 
sales manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and Fred J. Lingham, vice 
president Federal Milling Co., Lockport, 
Ne e. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—The local flour 
market is more uncertain than for some 
weeks, local salesmen reporting trade ex- 
tremely dull, with buyers only purchasing 
in small quantities to meet pressing 
needs. Domestic flours, especially, have 
been slow of sale, and even the well- 
known and popular brands have been al- 
most impossible to move, even when 
agents quoted prices that should have 
appeared attractive to the trade. 

Canadian flours were offered freely 
during the week, but sales were few. 
Short patents were offered at a range 
of $12.40@12.80 bbl, with standard pat- 
ents at $11.50@12.50, both in sacks, for 
prompt shipment. A reduction of 25c 
bbl is being quoted for shipment each 
succeeding month, and a few sales of 
standard patents at $11.35 and of short 
patents at $11.85 in sacks, shipment dur- 
ing March, April and May, were report- 
ed. Canadian distributors have been able 
to undersell American flour by 40@75c 
bbl, with the result that they have se- 
cured about all the business passing. 

Local bakers have purchased Canadian 
patents quite freely during the past 
month, and are now well supplied with 
flour for some weeks. Samples of bread 
made from this flour shown here have 
been of excellent quality and handsome 
in appearance. 

There is little change in demand in the 
jobbing and distributing family trade. 
All are showing a marked indifference to 
the purchase of supplies to cover future 
needs. Retailers have troubles of their 
own, as the family trade is in anything 
but an encouraging position. Earlier in 
the year many families were induced to 
buy more heavily than they should have 
done, by reports of a probable high mar- 
ket and difficulty in getting flour when 
wanted. In some cases they covered 
their needs for months, with the result 
that the consumer is loaded up with flour 
that cost considerably more than the 
same grades could be purchased for at 
present. 

Kansas hard wheat patents have been 


‘held relatively firmer than spring wheat 


brands. At the same time millers’ agents 
report that they have found it difficult 
to make sales, even when concessions 
from asking prices were quietly made. 

Some of the big Minneapolis mills have 
been quietly offering their product at 
40@50c under market quotations. While 
$13@13.10 bbl in sacks was openly quot- 
ed for these flours, a price of $12.70 was 
made to certain in the trade, but even 
then the results were not as expected. 

Soft winter wheat flours were quoted 
lower during the week, but there was no 
demand reported for either patents, 
clears or straights. 

Demand for rye flour has been quiet, 
with prices 50@75c lower than last week, 
white patent ranging at $9.50@10.25 bbl, 
in sacks. Corn products are considerably 


. 
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lower, both white and yellow goods, with 
a slow demand. Oatmeal lic per 90 lhs 
lower, with a slight improvement in de- 
mand. 


CANADIAN FLOUR UPSETS MARKET 

Boston wholesale flour dealers and 
agents of western mills here declare that, 
on account of the difference in exchange 
between Canada and the United State,, 
Canadian millers are able to put flour 
into Boston and the New England mar- 
ket fully $1 cheaper than western mil!s 
can, and still make a larger percentage 
of profit than American mills selling «| 
the higher price. 

Boston is being flooded with offers «f 
Canadian flour at prices ranging 75c@*| 
bbl cheaper than the American produ 
During the past month over 50000 bb's 
of Canadian patent flour have been so|:j 
in this market at a range of $11.50 
12.50 bbl, in sacks, according to date o 
shipment, running to Jan. 1. Other Ne 
England points also report a big busine, 
at similar prices. The flour sold is the 
grades used by housewives who bake 
their own loaves. Bakers have boug!)! 
freely on a closer margin than tha‘ 
quoted. 

Local wholesale flour dealers and di: 
tributors declare that they cannot hop 
to compete with the Canadian produc‘. 
on account of the price. and will have io 
remain out of the market as long as tly 
Canadian supply holds out. 

The family consumer is not being “le! 
in” on this good thing, however, as th 
Boston and New England retailer is sel! 
ing the Canadian flour to the consume 
on the American price basis. But, “wha 
are you going to do about it?” 


BANQUET TO CHARLES VARGA 


Charles Varga, connected with th: 
grain exporting house of C. F. & G. | 
Eddy & Co., Inc., Boston, was tendered 
banquet by his associates at the Chambe: 
of Commerce at Young’s Hotel, Sep! 
30. Andrew J. O’Toole was toastmaster, 
and welcomed the guest. Other speakers 
were George W. Eddy, Edward F. Clap 
ham, Seth Catlin, Jr. Christopher 
O’Leary, John Hawkins. John J. King 
and James E. Southworth, representing 
the grain interests, and Edward M. Hag 
arty, L. A. Stopp, John W. McLachlan. 
connected with the foreign steamshi) 
lines. ; 

Mr. Varga sailed Oct. 2 on the Win 
fredian for Liverpool. He will be abroac 
two months, during which time he wil! 
study conditions with special referen 
to the demand for American grain. In 
cidentally he will visit his old home in 
Austria. 

DROP IN SUGAR PRICES 

The wholesale sugar market seems tv 
have stabilized during the past week 
1414¢ lb, so far as Boston is concerne: 
Except in Boston, refiners have been 
meeting holders of “second-hand” sugur 
at that price, and were willing to furni 
any quantity on new contracts. As 
result, sugar sold in Boston the latt 
part of the week at 1514c lb retail. 

Boston refiners are making no effor! 
for new contracts on the 14%4c basi 
They are holding jobbers and wholesa': 
grocers to contracts made at 20@22' 
several months ago. These contracts a 
said to be so extensive that local refi 
eries will be able to keep going un! 
the end of the year without making a: 
new ones at the lower level. 

Retail dealers in Boston have becn 
slow to cut prices, and similar conditio:: 
prevail in its vicinity. Although speci"! 
sales of sugar at 1514@l1é6c lb have bec 
in progress at certain cut-price stor 
this week, most grocers have kept th« 
prices up to 18c. 

With sugar reported as selling in Lo: 
don at 9d lb, or approximately 154,c in 
American money at current exchange. | 
would show that the wholesale price o 
1414,c, established by holders of “secon: 
hand” sugar, is a world level price an 
not due to anv special conditions in th: 
American market. 

NOTES 

W. S. Young, for the past year feed 
representative of the Hales & Hunter 
Co.. Chicago, in this city, has resigned his 
position and become associated with the 
Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y. B. F. Van 
Vliet, also with the Hales & Hunter Co., 
will represent the Kasco Mills in this 
section. 

Recent visitors on change include the 
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following: S. R. Washer, vice president 
Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corporation; 
G. F. Ewe, vice president and general 
manager Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis; H. D. Yoder, vice president 
and sales omg Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; H. B. Jackson and F, H. 
Ely, Chicago; H. A. Feltus, Minneapolis; 
Rk. D. Thomas, Cleveland; E. J. Hansen, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and R. W. Fenwick, 


St. Louis. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 2.—Business 
in flour continues very dull, and prices 
are lower. Buyers are very indifferent, 
and there is no demand except to satisfy 
urgent needs. 

‘ye flour is in moderate supply and 
slow of sale. Demand for corn goods is 
exiremely light, and the mills are anxious 
to sell. Prices are weak and unsettled. 


NOTES 


v, S. Appleton, treasurer of the 
P| ‘jadelphia Bourse, is spending a short 
vacation at Atlantic City. 

Villiam A, Huey, hay and straw mer- 
chint, has moved to more commodious 
quarters at 10 South Eighteenth Street. 

he Yeager Flour Co., having offices in 
the Denckla Building, has applied for 
mcnbership in the Commercial Exchange. 

john E. Poore, secretary of the Gro- 
cers’ and Importers’ Exchange, has re- 
turned from a trip through the Middle 
West. 

press dispatch from Hagerstown, 
Md., says that corn cutters in that sec- 
tion are asking 15@25e per shock. Corn 
huskers will command still higher wages, 
as much as 30¢ per shock being asked. 
It is estimated that Washington County 
farmers will pay $11@12 bbl to gather 
their corn crop. With such wages re- 
ceived, farm laborers can earn $8@12 
per day. 
ommercial and shipping interests of 
this city will be well represented at the 
annual meeting of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, which is to be 
held at Atlantic City next week. Dele- 
gates from the Bourse are Emil P. Al- 
brecht, president; William O. Hemp- 
stead, Walter Wood, Philip Godley, Fred- 
eric Schoff and William A. Lockyer, sec- 
retary. Those from the Maritime Ex- 
change will be headed by J. S. W. Hol- 
ton, president, and will include Walter 
f. Hagar, John W. Liberton, William 
M. Kerr, W. W. Frazier, Jr., William E. 
Barnard, Nathan Hayward, E. A. Zeller, 
Jr, and James T. Kernan, secretary. 
The Commercial Exchange will be rep- 
resented by F. H. Price, W. S. Wood- 
ward and Samuel L. McKnight. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 





BUFFALO 
urrato, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The fact that 
millers are buying wheat, and plenty of 
it, is sufficient proof that considerable 


flour has been sold lately, but whether at 
sal sfactory prices or not it is difficult to 
sa So far as the past few days are 


concerned, there has been little done, and 
it ‘s believed that, being supplied for a 
tine, buyers will again take a rest and 
awiit further developments. They all 
hear that wheat prices are tending to- 
ward the $2 figure, and are wavering. 

reaction in wheat would, it is be- 
lieved, bring them in with a rush, as the 
kee) inquiring and making bids which 
they know cannot be accepted. Some 
mills here have received the first orders in 
two weeks, mostly from customers who 
bought at the top. 


CANADIAN FLOUR 
_ Cenadian flour is still offered here, but 
it i; doubtful if anything of consequence 
has heen done. Buyers of flour hear that 
any price under American mills would be 
accepted, even as low as $1 below pres- 
ent quotations, if offered. In substance 
the-e rumors are to the effect that the 
Canadian mills are out for the flour busi- 
nes, and are going to get it at any price. 


~ 


FLOUR PRICES LOWER 

Ihe little business done here in the best 
patents was at 50c lower prices than last 
weck, Bakers are reported buying in 
fair quantities at about the same de- 
cline. There was a good demand for first 
clear, and sales were made at 75c and 
second clear at 50c, under last week’s 
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prices. Offerings were all taken, and 
more wanted. Rye flour dull, with offer- 
ings at $1.50 below last week’s quotations. 

The local trade to retailers remains 
dead, only enough being taken to supply 
daily wants. Prices are very unsettled, 
with prospects of a decline early next 
week, 

Kansas agents here report trade nearly 
normal, and that their customers have no 
stocks worth mentioning. There is a 
wide range, short patent being quoted 
at $11.60@12.35, and some standard pat- 
ent was offered considerably under $11, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills did practically 
nothing this week on last week’s decline, 
and today’s prices are slightly stronger. 
Short winter was quoted at $12.20, stand- 
ard at $11.70, and pastry at $11.15, track, 
Buffalo. 

FEEDS DECLINE 


Millfeeds show a further decline, and 
there is considerably less inquiry than 
a week ago. This was expected on a de- 
clining market and continued lower and 
easy coarse grain prices. Bran was of- 
fered today at $6, standard middlings at 
$4.50, mixed feed at $3, flour middlings 
at $4, and red dog 50c, under last week, 
and few buyers. 

Like everything else, feed is consid- 
ered too high, and buyers will hold off. 
Some are said to be showing an inclina- 
tion to cancel their contracts. In the 
opinion of old jobbers, somebody is going 
to get fooled on feed by holding off this 
year. There appears to be no pressure 
to sell any kind of feed here at the mo- 
ment, and the majority of the mills are 
asking higher prices than quoted for 
prompt shipment. Soft winter wheat 
mills are still asking high prices, although 
somewhat lower than last week. Bran is 
held at. $44.50, middlings at $51.50, and 
mixed feed at $53.50, track, Buffalo. 

While Canadian mills are asking higher 
prices for prompt shipment than the 
mills here, there is little doubt it would 
be easy to get them to shade them if 
buyers could be found. Bran is offered 
at $40 and middlings at $47, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was again re- 
duced in price $2 ton, and demand con- 
tinues light. Hominy feed in liberal sup- 
ply and dull at $4 decline. Gluten feed 
ower, and little doing; there were offer- 
ings at $56.94, guaranteed to Nov. 1. 
Cottonseed meal dull and lower. Oil 
meal lower, with sellers at $1.50 under 
last week, and no buyers. Brewers’ $64 
and distillers’ grains $65, track, Buffalo. 
Alfalfa, $45, track, Buffalo. 

Bids for buckwheat run all the way 
from $3.10 to $3.50, track, Buffalo, but as 
yet no sales have been reported. Sellers 
would probably accept $3.75. Milo, when 
in good condition, sells at $2.55@2.65, 
spot, track, Buffalo. Rolled oats in good 
demand and steady. Oat feed, spot, is 
quite freely offered at $19, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, while October shipment is held 
at $22.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WOOK oc cccccsessvecs 120,260 72 
Last Week ..ccccccccsvces 110,850 66 
YVOGr AGO wecccccccccvvses 172,140 103 
TWO years AGO ....sseeees 151,550 91 
Three years ago .....++.. 133,500 80 


The stock of wheat in store here is 
843,000 bus, compared with 12,800,000 a 
year ago. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat at this 
port during the past two weeks were 
1,200,000 bus. 

E. B. Mitchell, sales manager David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, was in 
Buffalo today. 

Receipts of grain here for the week 
were 3,781,000 bus, of which, 3,061,000 
were wheat. Last year the receipts of 
wheat were 4,491,000 bus. 

Canal boats are now freely offered to 
carry freight on the barge route. Ship- 
ments of wheat this week were 5,070 
tons, and of malt 760 tons, the first 
grain to be taken for New York in 10 
days. 

Charles P. Wolverton, long connected 
with oatmeal and feed mills, is now asso- 
ciated with the Maritime Trading Co., 


Buffalo. This firm will have a capacity 
of 25 cars of mixed feed as soon as its 
new mill is in operation, which will be in 
about six weeks. 

Farmers in this state report consider- 
able rot in late potatoes. In view of the 
fact that the crop is an enormous one in 
this and other states, the general opinion 
is that there will be no scarcity of fancy 
stock, which is now selling in the Buffalo 
markets at $1.25 bu. 

Henry P. Werner, president of the 
H-O Co., yesterday announced a reduc- 
tion in jobbing prices of oatmeal. Mr. 
Werner says it is evident we are in an 
era of declining prices and, although this 
action is taken without. regard to a 100 
per cent increase in paper requirements 
for package goods, and will reduce the 
profits of the company, he believes it is 
the right thing to do. 

Receipts of grain and flour at Buffalo 
for the season to Sept. 30 compare as 
follows: 








1920 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 2,737,938 2,454,199 4,265,350 
Wheat, bus.. 12,209,633 43,299,565 12,987,888 
Corn, bus.... 305,400 50,000 1,412,720 
Oats, bus.... 4,174,204 11,528,927 1,347,038 
Barley, bus.. 1,798,816 8,094,354 1,014,632 
Rye, bus..... 9,868,359 9,587,071 372,500 
Totals bus. 28,356,412 72,559,917 17,134,778 

E. BANGASSER. 

BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 2.—Flour was 
almost a blank this week, owing to the 
continued drive against prices. The only 
thing to relieve the monotony was the 
sale of an occasional car of near-by soft 
winter straight within the range of quo- 
tations. Trading, therefore, was any- 
thing but general or extensive, for buyers 
usually buy on the ups and seldom on 
the downs, 

Springs were lower and lifeless, first 
patents closing nominally at $11.75@12; 
standard brands, $11.25@11.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@1é5c less 
in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Sales 
were few and far between, with Canada 
still discounting the Northwest, though 
one of the biggest mills over the border 
pulled out of the market on top patent 
because of heavy sales elsewhere, but 
continued to push 95 per cent grade at 
something under $11, jute. 

Hard winters were downward and dull, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $11.50@11.75; straights, $11@11.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@1é5ec less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Some mills followed the decline at 
a distance, while others were anxious to 
sell and ready to meet the market, but 
buyers could not be tempted to take hold 
while the slump was on, preferring to 
wait for the turn and, if necessarv, pay 
more money. Canadian offerings were 
also a deterrent. 

Soft winters were weaker but in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $10.25@10.50; near-by straights, $9@ 
9.25—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more for 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c less 
in bulk. There was little call for patent, 
with the consuming trade turning largely 
to the advertised brands, but a few sales 
were made of near-by straight, princi- 
pally fancy stock at $9.25 bulk, or $9.50 
in second-hand cottons, though the mar- 
ket was easier at the close, when it was 
figured that such stock could be made 
with profit at $8.50, bulk, based on the 
final cost of wheat. Still, with no busi- 
ness or offerings at this level, the range 
at the close is nominally as quoted. 

City mills ran stronger as a result of 
some export sales made early in the week, 
but further reduced all grades of flour 
50c bbl and feed $3@4 ton. Receipts of 
flour for the week, 28,652 bbls; destined 
for export, 6,684. 


GARLICKY WHEAT PRICES 


The discount at which No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat, garlicky, has been selling un- 
der No. 2 red winter in this market was 
increased Wednesday to 21%4c bu, but 
since then the tendency has been the 
other way, with the difference at the 
close narrowed to 19c. The objection to 
this wheat, aside from the garlic, is said 
to be its high moisture content, yet it 
compares favorably with some of the 
grain coming from the West and grading 
No. 2 red winter. 

Garlicky wheat is no longer confined 
to this territory, being also found in Ohio 
and as far westward as Indiana. Garlic 
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and moisture have always been with us, 
but not always wheat of the present 
character and merit, which wheat, by the 
way, is contract wheat locally. 

The discount at which this grain is now 
selling here, in the face of its unusual 
quality, is about as absurd as some of 
the premiums which are being paid for 
cash wheat elsewhere, and will doubtless 
attract outside investors, emphasize the 
worth of government inspection and 
force farmers to divert their shipments 
to other markets. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
127,024 bbls flour and 1,390,181 bus grain 
—1,225,256 wheat, 49,211 oats and 115,- 
714 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $2.40 bu; corn, $1.30; rye, 
$2; barley, $1.10; oats, 80c. 


J. Frank Ryley, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, is a member of the 
federal grand jury at Baltimore, to 
serve for the next three months. 


John M. Street, who operated bakeries 
at Cumberland and Frostburg, Md., and 
who was here undergoing treatment for 
an infected leg, died in a local hospital 
on Sept. 24. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Oct. 2, 1,170,171 bus; same 
period last year, 1,199,341. Range of 
prices this week, $1.70@2.35; last year, 
$1.60@2.33%. 

The Bondex Co., with $10,000 capital 
stock, to deal in bakers’ supplies and to 
establish and conduct bakeries, etc.. has 
been incorporated by Frederick R. Schol- 
lian, Pierre Bon Siegneur and Eugene 
G. West. ’ 

The City Baking Co., comprising the 
Rice, Schmidt and White bakeries, an- 
nounces a reduction of Ic a loaf on vari- 
ous brands of bread. The company was 
the first to advance the price of bread 
here, and was the first to reduce it. 


A. Johannessen, of the Norwegian 
government food commission, Christiania, 
Norway, who was here this week, said 
the commission would do no more buy- 
ing until January, and that in the mean- 
time he looked for prices to go lower. 


The United Baking Co., with 100 shares 
common stock of no par value and 100 
shares preferred stock, par value of $50, 
to carry on a general baking and lunch 
business, etc., has been incorporated by 
Milton Lowe, Charles Kling and A. A. 
Smith, 


Visitors were M. Salonanowitz, presi- 
dent Superintendence Co., Inc., successor 
to Goldstuck, Hainze Co., Paris, France, 
with branch office in Produce Exchange, 
New York; Thomas C. Bowling, manager 
Jefferson Milling Co., Charles Town, 
W. Va. 


It is reported that Captain Thomas 
Evans, for many years connected with 
the Neptune Line out of Baltimore to 
Rotterdam and for a while in the service 
of Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. died 
recently in retirement at his home in 
Newport, Pembrokeshire, Wales. 


Conrad Mauler, assistant flour inspec- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
seriously hurt yesterday at the Terminal 
Warehouse while ascending from one 
floor of the building to another on a 
freight elevator. He will probably have 
to go to a hospital for treatment, if not 
for an operation. 


Major General George W. Goethals, 
the builder of the Panama Canal, will 
address the members of the Export and 
Import Board of Trade at a luncheon 
to be given at the Hotel Emerson on Oct. 
5, and on Oct. 26 Admiral W. S. Benson, 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, will address them. 


President Hayward, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to represent the exchange 
at the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ Nationat—Associa- 
tion, to be held at Minneapolis on Oct. 
11-18: Thomas C. Craft, Jr.. John W. 
Snyder. George A. Hax, J. A. Manger, 
W. E. Harris, W. F. Macneal, J. Carroll 
Fahey, Henry E. Wack, C. A. Euler, 
Oscar M. Gibson; also David H. Larkin, 
chief inspector, and A. Edward Kahler, 
chief weigher. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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DAMAGED SHIPMENTS 

A difference in the opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court and the 
Texas supreme court gives rise to a dif- 
ference in the law governing a railway 
company’s liability for deterioration of 
ors 8 in transit under an intrastate 
shipment and the law applying to an in- 
terstate shipment. The conflict is noted 
in the decision of the state court in the 
case of Cleburne Peanut & Products Co. 
vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co. of Texas, 221 S.W. 270. The court 
makes the following remarks, which 
plainly apply to shipment of mill prod- 
ucts, as well as to the peanuts involved 
in this case: 

“Under our view, it was the duty of 
defendant to furnish plaintiff a suitable 
car in which to transport its peanuts, 
whether they were green and uncured, or 
dry and well cured. Plaintiff was en- 
titled to compensation for damage to the 
shipment, if any, if it resulted from de- 
fendant’s negligence as alleged; and de- 
fendant, if negligent, would not be re- 
lieved from liability for damage proxi- 
mately resulting therefrom, even if the 
shipment when received for transporta- 
tion was not in first-class condition... . 

“The rule in this state is that the car- 
rier must bring itself fully within the 
exception, not merely by showing the 
damage resulted from the inherent de- 
fect of the goods, but by going further 
and showing that it exercised ordinary 
care to avoid the damage. In other 
words, the carrier has the burden of 
showing that it was free from any negli- 
gence contributing to the damage... . 

“The rule followed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is that, when 
it has been shown that the damage re- 
sults from inherent infirmity of the goods 
transported under circumstances not 
showing negligence, the burden of proving 
negligence devolves upon the plain- 
tiff... . 

“In view of the fact that liability in 
this case is predicated upon damage to 
an interstate shipment, and in recogni- 
tion of the controlling force of the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court in such cases, we are constrained 
in this instance to follow the national 
court rule, notwithstanding we think the 
established rule of this state the sounder 
and more just rule.” 


OFFERS BY MISTAKE 


“There is no doubt,” says the West 
Virginia supreme court of appeals in a 
recent case, “that when an unequivocal 
offer is made by one party to another, 
which offer is in good faith accepted, a 
contract is formed, and both parties are 
bound thereby; but there is another rule 
which seems to be equally as well estab- 
lished, and that is that, where the party 
making the offer makes a mistake, and 
the price at which the articles are of- 
fered is so out of proportion to the real 
value thereof that the other party must 
know that the offer is made by mistake, 
or the circumstances which surround the 
parties at the time are such as to give 
notice to the party receiving the offer that 
it has been made under a misapprehen- 
sion upon the part of the other party of 
some material fact, or the party to whom 
the offer is made actually does know that 
such offer is made through a misappre- 
hension of a material fact, no contract 
will arise from the acceptance thereof 
in case the party making the offer, upon 
discovering the mistake, repudiates the 
same.” (103 S. E. 282.) 


STATE-OWNED PLANTS 


Unless a grain elevator is to be “re- 
garded as a sort of first cousin to a 
university or a penitentiary, some~ stu- 
dents of constitutional law may not con- 
eur in the recently promulgated opinion 
of the Montana supreme court that a 
section of the constitution of that state 
is broad enough to sustain the act adopt- 


ed 7 the Montana eee in 1919, 
roviding for the acq 
Grmlaal grain elevator. 


ition of a state 
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The constitutional provision in question 
provides: “Educational, reformatory and 

nal institutions, and those for the 

nefit of the insane, blind, deaf and 
mute, soldiers’ home, and such other in- 
stitutions as the public good may re- 
quire, shall be established and supported 
by the state,” etc. 

Many may be inclined to agree with 
the writer of this item that this provi- 
sion ought to be governed by a well- 
settled rule governing the interpretation 
of statutes and constitutions—the ‘doc- 
trine of ejusdem generis [or, as a ste- 
nographer once transcribed it for us, the 
“doctrine of just and generous”]. The 
nature and scope of this doctrine has 
been reliably summed up as follows: 
“The doctrine of ejusdem generis, by 
which general words in a statute follow- 
ing particular words are presumed to 
relate only to things of the same kind 
or class as the particular words, is ap- 
plicable to the construction of constitu- 
tional provisions.” 12 Corpus Juris, 707. 

But we are at variance with the view 
of the highest court of Montana, which 
says, in the case of State vs. Stewart, 
190 Pac. 129: “This —or8 is broad 
enough in its scope to include any sort 
of an institution which the legislature 
in its discretion may determine the public 
good requires. Therefore, whether the 
authority of the legislature to establish 
and provide for the support of any pub- 
lic institution by the state is to be found 
in this clause of the constitution or in its 
general police power, there can be no 
doubt that it exists.” ; 

Now, when the court says that “there 
can be no doubt that it exists,” that prac- 
tically seals the matter, since the subject 
is probably one so exclusively of state 
jurisdiction as to preclude the United 
States Supreme Court from siding in 
with us. But, nevertheless, we shall go 
to sleep tonight feeling that the Mon- 
tana supreme court has done violence to 
the doctrine of ejusdem generis; that if 
the framers of the Montana constitution 
had intended that the legislature might, 
under the cover of this section, establish 
a grain elevator, they would have used 
some apt word in addition to “institu- 
tion,” and would not have wasted ink by 
specifying blind asylums and numerous 
other kindred institutions, and would 
have used language more appropriate to 
the operation of a grain elevator than the 
word “support.” 

FIRE POLICY ANGLES 

Legal principles applying to the insur- 
ance of flour and feed while in the chan- 
nels of commerce were involved in two 
appellate court decisions lately handed 
down. In these cases one of the points 
involved was as to whether the policy- 
holder was at the time of fire loss the 
owner of the flour in one case, and of 
the hay in the other. 

In the first case—Durham vs. Stuyve- 
sant Insurance Co., 182 N.Y. Supp. 887— 
it was decided that plaintiff owned cer- 
tain flour, although he did not, on its ar- 
rival, pay draft against bill of lading, as 
— by the terms of sale, where the 
seller accepted a 30-day draft. It ap- 
pears that plaintiff bought flour from 
Youngblood, Inc., which company pro- 
cured the flour to be shipped to plaintiff ; 
the terms of sale being that plaintiff was 
to pay for the flour on its arrival by a 
sight draft against the bill of lading. 

When the flour arrived, plaintiff was 
not able to pay for the same, but wrote 
Youngblood, requesting that the flour be 
placed in a certain warehouse for his ac- 
count and at his expense, and payment 
would be made in a few days. In con- 
formity with this request, Youngblood de- 
livered the bill of lading to the ware- 
houseman, who obtained the flour, and a 
few days thereafter plaintiff delivered 
to Youngblood his trade acceptance, 
dated May 23, 1919, payable 30 days 
thereafter. The flour seems to have been 
destroyed while it still remained in stor- 
age and before the trade acceptance fell 
due. The policy carried by plaintiff was 
a floating one, covering ques owned by 


him, wheresoever located. On_ these 
facts the court said: “ 

“While under the original contract 
plaintiff was not entitled to possession 
of the flour until the payment of the 
sight draft, it is clear that the contract 
was mutually modified, so that the seller, 
Youngblood, accepted payment by a 30- 
day draft, and title thereupon vested in 
the plaintiff, although claim might be 
urged that it- had vested earlier.” 

In the other case referred to—Hub- 
bard vs. Home Insurance Co. of New 
York, 222 S.W. 886—it was held that, un- 
der a contract for a sale of hay f.o.b. 
cars at a place of storage, the buyer to 
furnish cars, loss of the hay before any 
part of the hay to be delivered had been 
set apart in the warehouse was covered 
by a policy carried by the seller, although 
the buyer had made a partial payment 
on the price. 

“It is clear,” remarks the court, “that 
the title to the hay had not passed. The 
portion sold had not been separated or 
identified in any way, and it was a sale 
for cash, and the full purchase price had 
not been paid. All the authorities are 
to this effect.” 

The court holds that the mere fact that 
the buyer would have a valid claim 
against the seller to secure return of the 
amount paid on the price did not give 
him such interest in the property as to 
affect the seller’s insurable interest. 

Another point was raised in the New 
York case. It related to the validity of 
co-insurance clauses in New York poli- 
cies. The court holds that such clause 
is unauthorized by and inconsistent with 
the New York statutory form of policy. 
The opinion declares on this point: 

“The policy, without said clause, pro- 
vides for payment of a loss in the ratio 
that the face amount of all insurance 
bears to the amount of the loss, irre- 
spective of the value of the property; on 
the other hand, when a co-insurance 
clause is read into the policy, the com- 
pany’s liability is determined by the 
ratio which the face amount of the total 
insurance carried bears to the value of 
the property. In other words, generally 
stated, in the absence of a co-insurance 
clause, the insured collects his whole 
loss if that does not exceed his insur- 
ance, and his whole insurance if that does 
not exceed his loss. With a co-insurance 
clause present, the foregoing rule of re- 
covery is modified, and the recovery re- 
duced, if the insurance and the loss, or 
both, are below the percentage of value.” 


IMPLIED CONDITIONS 

According to the holding of the Okla- 
homa supreme court in the case of Lons- 
dale Grain Co. vs. Johnston, 189 Pac. 
359, an action to recover damages for 
non-delivery of wheat, where an agree- 
ment for a sale of grain is silent as to 
terms, place of delivery, etc., those ele- 
ments of the mutual understanding being 
supplied by referring to former transac- 
tions between the same parties, the par- 
ticular agreement is governed by rules 
and customs of a state grain dealers’ 
association, which it was understood ap- 
plied to such former transactions. 


NON-SHIPMENT EXCUSED 


Where one who has contracted to buy 
a bill of goods has since sold his busi- 
ness, and reasonably causes the seller to 
assume from his conduct that delivery 
of the goods will not be accepted, the 
seller is under no obligation to tender 
delivery as a prerequisite to suing for 
damages for breach of the contract, holds 
the Delaware superior court in the case 
of W. F. Potts’ Son & Co. vs. Myers, 
109 Atl. 580. But the opinion makes it 
clear that the mere fact that the buyer 
may have sold his business will not ex- 
cuse tender of delivery to him before he 
will be regarded as having broken his 
contract. 

BANKS’ LIABILITY 


The miller’s bank account is affected 
by the decision of the United States 
circuit court of appeals, second circuit, 
in the case of Hammerschlag Mfg. Co. 
vs. Importers’ & Traders’ National 
Bank, 262 Fed. Rep. 266. The court 
holds that “a depositor who sends his 
assbook to be written up, and receives 
t back with his paid checks as vouchers, 
is under an obligation to the bank to ex- 
amine and verify his passbook- and 
vouchers, and report to the ‘bank errors 
disclosed.” 


Applying ‘this rule, the court holds 


October 6, 1920 


that plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
from defendant bank excess payments 


made on checks raised by plaintiff’; 
bookkeeper, where the bank had becn 
authorized by plaintiff to pay checks io 


the bookkeeper and the checks were e:.- 
tirely written by him, and the alteratio)\s 
made by him were not discoverable |v 
the bank by the use of reasonable care 
and where, although plaintiff’s passbo: 
was written up and returned with ca:- 
celed checks each month, no claim wis 
made by plaintiff until more than a ye :r 
after the raising of the checks co) - 
menced, 


res 


CONTROL OF SHARES 
An agreement between all the stoc’- 
holders of a business corporation th: t, 
whenever a stockholder desires to s. | 
any of his stock, the corporation sh | 
have the exclusive right to purchase 
for a period of 60 days after notice 
the desire to sell, is valid, and not an u :- 
lawful restriction on the power of alien i- 
tion, according to the decision hand ( 
down by the Minnesota supreme coi. ‘t 
in the case of Model Clothing House » .. 
Dickinson. The court holds that, whe-e 
stock is sold in violation of such contra 
to a business rival having notice of 
an action will lie to cancel such sale a: 
enforce specific performance of the co - 
tract. 


en en 
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ACCIDENT ON LIFT 

The Kansas City court. of appeals h s 
affirmed judgment for $5,000 in favor «f 
laintiff in the case of Baird vs. Lar. - 
ee Flour Mills Corporation, 220 S.\\. 
988, covering damages sustained by hir., 
as an employee in a mill operated by de- 


fendant near St. Joseph, through bein, | 


injured by starting of a man lift froin 
which he was alighting. The court find, 
in effect, that the evidence was sufficic: t 
to warrant the jury in finding that t 
accident was caused by negligence of 
foreman in the mill in permitting the li 
to be started at the particular time. 


- 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY 

Delay in delivery .of freight, hows»- 
ever long continued, if followed by « 
livery, cannot give the owner a cla 
for the value of the goods. He mu 
accept delivery, and content himself wi 
a claim for damages resulting as a dir 
consequence of the delay. 

Applying this trite rule ‘of law to t! 
case of Harrill vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co., 103 S.E, 21, the North Carv- 
lina supreme court holds that an init 
carriers misrouting of a shipment, 
whereby considerable delay ensued, did 
not make it responsible for loss of the 
goods on their being reshipped on a ne\ 
routing given by the shipper when four 


orDers i 
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LIABILITY TO RAILROADS 

Negligence claims involving railro 
companies are so generally made agai 
them that one is apt to overlook such 
thing as a railroad company having 
valid damage claim against a mill, 
other shipper or consignee. But a leg 
question recently raised reminds us tht 
the rule that one is liable for injury 
property of another caused by neg 
gence, personally or per employees, a):- 
plies in favor of carriers as well 
against them. 

A hypothetical case may be stated 
follows: While a car is standing on | 
mill’s private switch track it is destroy: | 
by fire. Is the milling company liab 
to the railway company for the value « 
the car? 

The law appears to be clear to the e 
fect that, in the absence of some sort « 
special contract insuring the safety o- 
the car while in the custody of the mii, 
the question of liability is to be solv: 
by determining whether the loss was di 
to carelessness on the part of the mill 
not. If the fire was originated in neg 
gence of a mill employee, in the cour 
of his employment, the mill is liable. ( 
should it appear that the mill failed > 
take ‘such steps as an ordinarily prude | 
man would have taken under the sa) « 
circumstances,—as by pushing the « 
away from exposure to fire,—liabil 
tmhight be adjudged. But, excepting 
the obligation may have been assumed 
special contract, the mill is not a gu 
antor of the safety of railway equipme t 
while on its premises. The only guarar y 
(raised - implication) is that the equi - 


1S 


r 


ment will not be exposed to inju'y 
through negligence on the part of the 
mill, A. L. H, Sraeer. 
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Tie sharp decline in wheat has made 

it soll more difficult to interest flour 
buy °s, and has restricted selling to abso- 
lute » necessary immediate requirements. 
Loc:| patents are nominally unchanged 
in } rice, but salesmen are being granted 
leew ry Where buyers can be interested. 
Stre ghts and cut-offs are lower, and par- 
ticv arly on oriental export grades are 
entively out of line with family patent, 
the ist price for which is $12.35 bbl, in 
49-1. cottons, delivered coast transit 
DOLLS. 
' port cut-off has been offered as low 
as »10.20 bbl, delivered Hongkong, but 
ever’ at that price appears to be too 
high for that market. Prevailing quota- 
tion, on soft wheat straights are $10.25 
@11.50. 

Jakota and Montana patents were 
quo‘ed on yesterday’s wheat market val- 
ues it least $1 bbl lower than a week ago. 
Top patent quotations, on track, sea- 
board, basis 98-lb cottons: Dakota, $12.65 
@13.25; Montana, $11@11.35. New crop 
Can dian 95 per cent straights, Novem- 
ber shipment, are offered here at $11.20 
@1\40 bbl. Washington mills quote 
hard wheat flour made from Dakota 
wheat at $11.80@11.90, and that made 
fron: Montana wheat at $11.10@11.20. 

‘The feed market is very strong on ac- 
count of limited mill operating. Mill- 
run commands $57 ton. Montana mill- 
fee’ is also scarce, selling at $47.50 ton 
for bran and $49.50 for mixed feed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


eekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


| 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WEG sesceoncs 52,800 18,591 35 
Last week .....+.. 52,800 14,614 28 
Y LOD a teent6écs 52,800 33,054 62 
Tw ears ago .... 46,800 25,140 53 
Th years ago.... 46,800 27,219 58 
Fo years ago.... 40,800 25,087 61 
Fiy ears ago..... 47,600 19,636 48 


= 


ekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrvls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TI WOOK sicscoce 57,00 25,615 5 
La VECK .rcceede 57,000 21,783 38 
Ye GO séovcsceese 57,000 43,120 75 
Tw ears ago - 57,000 35,989 63 
Three years ago.... 57,000 27,433 48 
Four years ago.... 57,000 41,344 72 
Five years ago..... 51,000 38,403 75 


\V HEAT AND FLOUR OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Tie discrimination in ocean rates in 
favo: of wheat compared with rates on 
flour made by the Shipping Board in 
shiprents from the Atlantic seaboard are 
not ‘n effect as to shipments from the 
Paci ic Coast. Undoubtedly this is due 
to the fact that Pacific Coast wheat ex- 
ports are still made in sacks. The Ship- 
ping Board does not even quote rates on 
bulk shipments of wheat from this coast. 

Wile large quantities of bulk wheat 
are ceived at the Pacific seaboard, they 
are .»sorbed by the tidewater mills and 
not xported. Although the experiment 
made by the Canadian government in the 
fall of 1917, of shipping a cargo of wheat 
fron. Vancouver via the Panama Canal 
to Great Britain, appears to have demon- 
strated that wheat can be safely export- 
ed ly that route, American wheat ex- 
portcrs are still skeptical as to such ship- 
men's not being damaged through heat- 
ing, in spite of the conclusion reached 
by tle Canadian department of trade and 
Commerce through the Dominion grain 
Teseirch laboratory, that “the results of 
the investigations in connection with this 


shipment indicate that, if certain precau- 
tions are taken, wheat may be carried to 
Europe via the Panama Canal without 
damage. . . . The conditions to which 
the grain is subjected in transit by this 
route are much more severe than those 
experienced by Atlantic shipments. The 
temperatures are higher, and the voyage 
much longer.” 

The rates quoted by the Shipping 
Board, until recently, have been $23 per 
long ton in cargo lots for either flour or 
sacked wheat from the Pacific Coast via 
the Panama Canal to Great Britain. 
Outside steamship companies, however, 
are now quoting 110s per long ton, and 
the Shipping Board has announced that 
it will meet this rate on flour and sacked 
wheat. 

NOTES 

R. McKee, sales manager Vancouver 
(B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was 
in Seattle yesterday. 

Big Bend blue-stem wheat commands 
a premium of 20c bu over club and soft 
white, selling on the exchange yesterday 
at $2.40 bu. 

There have been no receipts of new 
crop Canadian wheat here. In fact, new 
crop wheat has not yet been received at 
the British Columbia seaboard, 

Two cargoes of flour were worked to 
Hamburg this week by a large north 
Pacific Coast milling concern. The price 
obtained has not been disclosed. 

A. J. MacMillan, manager Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was in Seat- 
tle the first of the week. Mr. MacMil- 
lan’s estimate of the Canadian wheat 
crop is 300,000,000 bus. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
for August were: Atlantic seaboard, 56,- 
483 bbls; Alaska, 5,800; California, 17,- 
085; Hawaiian Islands, 2,650; Philip- 
pines, 12,920; British Columbia, 682; 
South America, 250. 

Farmers are still sitting tight and re- 
fusing to sell, as a rule, under $2.50 bu 
for club, though seaboard sales are on the 
basis of $1.95@2, country. The sharp 
drop in wheat values has not changed 
farmers’ ideas; on the other hand, coun- 
try selling has practically stopped. 

The week’s weather was _ generally 
cloudy, with several heavy rains. Thresh- 
ing has been delayed. Some uncut wheat 
and wheat in the shock has been dam- 
— Sowing of winter wheat and fall 
plowing have been interrupted, as the 
soil was too wet in some sections to be 
worked, 

The next sailing from Seattle and Ta- 
coma of the Luckenbach Lines will be 
the Hannawa, to begin loading on Puget 
Sound, Oct. 21, for New York and Bos- 
ton, instead of New York and Philadel- 

hia, which were the destinations of the 

savada of this line, sailing from Seattle 
Sept. 28. The freight rate for flour re- 
mains 75¢ per 100 Ibs. 

Shippers complain that the railroads 
are not complying with the decision of 
the Interstate », Reset Commission, 
advising that it is the informal view of 
the Commission that the rule has not 
been canceled providing for the protec- 
tion of the minimum weight carload, 
when a larger car is furnished at the 
carrier’s convenience. North Pacific mill- 
ers will file a formal complaint in the 
matter unless the railroads comply with 
the Commission’s decision. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 2.—Montana 
millers report a material improvement in 
the outlook for sales of flour by their 
mills this week. Inquiry has been most 
satisfactory as to future deliveries, this 
applying both to sales east and west and 
to purchases for export. Grain men say 
that Montana spring wheat is in excellent 


demand, and that millers from many 
points are after it in such quantity as to 
insure that it will all find early market. 
Montana spring wheat has been com- 
manding a premium, they report. Prices 
announced today: flour, in 98-lb cottons, 
$12 bbl in car lots, f.o.b. Great Falls; 
millfeed $48, and bran $46, same terms. 


ROYAL MILLING CO. ACTIVITIES 


James H. Reid, assistant manager, and 
George F. Sutherland, superintendent of 
mills, for the Royal Milling Co., left the 
last of this week for Kalispell to look 
after the company’s plant there for a 
few days. While away they will get in 
touch with the situation as to the supply 
of wheat for that mill during the year, 
and with grain conditions generally in 
the Flathead valley. 

According to announcement of its offi- 
cials, the Royal Milling Co. expects to 


have its twin mill operating by the mid-~ 


dle of October. This mill, which was 
completed in 1917, has been down since 
the summer of 1919, when the drouth 
caused a wheat failure in this state, the 
milling company meeting what trade it 
attempted to hold by the operation of its 
old mill. The machinery of the plant is 
being put in shape to operate, and such 
crews as will be needed will be recruited 
within the next few days and organized 
for the work. The company says its 
trade outlook is excellent, and that it 
expects to operate its big plant at ca- 
pacity for the year. 

Paul Fisher, until last week assistant 
cashier of the American Bank & Trust 
Co. of Great Falls, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Royal Milling Co., and will 
represent that company in Missoula ter- 
ritory, with headquarters in that city. 


MILLS ONCE MORE ACTIVE 


Both the Great Falls and the Harlow- 
ton plants of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. are again operating at capacity after 
having been down several months because 
of the 1919 drouth, and the management 
asserts that the output is proving most 
satisfactory to the trade. The quality of 
the wheat this year is better than ever, 
it is claimed. 

The big plant here has a capacity of 
1,500 bbls daily, and has been operating 
since Sept. 10. This company operated 
its Bozeman mill and its Lewistown mill 
during last year to supply portions of 
its territory during the wheat shortage. 


BAKERIES CHANGE HANDS 


Change in the ownership of the Eddy 
bakeries of this city and Helena was 
announced this week from the headquar- 
ters of the corporation at Helena. The 
two plants are owned by the Eddy Steam 
Bakery Co., formed a few years ago by 
J. E. O’Connell and E. H. Gallavin, the 
“E” in each case being for Edward, and 
both men having been generally known 
as “Eddy” when they formed a partner- 
ship for operating a café several years 
ago at Helena. For that reason it was 
called the Eddy café, Later they bought 
a hotel, calling it the Eddy. 

Then they bought the steam bakery at 
Helena, and applied the name Eddy to 
that. Two years ago they purchased the 
Stephens bakery in this city, and named 
it the Eddy. It was at once enlarged, 
and with it and their steam bakery at 
Helena the Eddy company has the larg- 
est capacity in the state. 

The bakery business is taken over by 
J. E, O’Connell, J. F. O'Connell, William 
Anderson and Louis Strauss. The Eddy 
café at Helena is taken by E. H. Galli- 
van. Mr. Strauss came to this city re- 
cently from Iowa, where he had been in 
the bakery business for a number of 
years successfully. The other men all 
are long-time residents of Montana. 


CROP NOTES 


Snow in the mountains has brought the 
fall chill to the atmosphere and, while 
there have been light frosts, the late 
grain still is not damaged, and unless 
there are further and heavier frosts, 
there will be little but what will mature. 

According to H. O. Folksted, who has 
just returned from organization work in 
Gallatin County, the farmers have signed 
contracts to deliver 300,000 bus or more 
of wheat to the Equity Co-operative As- 
sociation, and this will be marketed 
—- the Gallatin County Union, a 
branch of the Equity for handling the 
grain crop. 

As another of the evidences that hail 


1 


losses in Montana were not heavy this 
year, the Equity Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which writes hail insurance, this 
week announced that its losses had been 
less than in 1919, and only a 7 per cent 
assessment was required, compared to 
8 per cent in 1919. 

. W. Feehan, of the Equity grain de- 
partment, has returned from a tour of 
the Judith basin, and says that there are 
some of the best fields of wheat about 
the towns of Moore and Buffalo that he 
has ever seen. A number of farmers in 
that section report threshing yields as 
high as 25 to 35 bus to the acre. 

Frank Hynes, of Farmington, in Teton 
County, claims the largest yield per acre 
for a field of 40 acres or more, and the 
largest yield for a measured acre in the 
wheat yields of Teton County this year. 
He harvested an average of 38 bus from 
the entire field, he reports, and from the 
selected best acre in the field, the yield 
was 75 bus. . 

Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car. Oct. 2.—The 
sharp break in flour prices this week re- 
sulted in some improvement in demand. 
It is quite evident, however, that jobbers 
and large bakers are not urgently in need 
of supplies, and buying is not general. 

Mill prices, in carload lots, delivered 
San Francisco, in 98’s, cotton: Kansas 
standard patents, $12@12.25; Montana 
standard patents, $11@12; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $13@13.50; eastern first 
clear, $10@10.50; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $11.50@12; cut-off, 
$10.75@11. 

The millfeed market showed further 
weakness, influenced largely by increased 
offerings from eastern mills, Buyers are 
limiting their purchases to immediate re- 
quirements, and no inducement seems 
sufficient to create interest for deferred 
shipments. Eastern bran, $48@50; mill- 
run, $52@53; white bran and mill-run 
from north coast points, $57@59,—de- 
livered San Francisco. 


TO CHECK ORIENTAL RICE DISEASES 


Rapid increase in the rice industry of 
California has caused the state and fed- 
eral authorities to take careful preven- 
tive measures to keep out oriental para- 
sitic diseases which thrive in the rice 
regions of Asia. In helminthic infesta- 
tions the tiny worms which cause all the 
trouble live part of their lives in snails 
or other animals which thrive in the rice 
fields. 

Little is known in America of oriental 
parasitic diseases, and most medical men 
are at sea when they have such cases to 
treat. Dr. J. P. Hickey, of Angel Island, 
acting assistant surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service, who exam- 
ines orientals at the immigration station, 
has been making a life study of helmin- 
thic diseases. He has made a report 
on his studies to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. So great was the demand for his 
paper that it has been printed in pam- 
phlet form by the Treasury department. 
His report concludes that investigation 
shows the strictest standards of medical 
inspection should be maintained at ports 
of entry from countries where this class 
of diseases is known to exist. This does 
not mean only the Orient, but tropical 
and subtropical regions as well. 


NOTES 


Standards for 1920 barley, as adopted 
by the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on grain, are 40 lbs 
per bu for No. 1 bright feed, 44 Ibs for 
standard A, 46 lbs for No. 1 brewing, 
and 47 lbs for choice brewing. 

Water is being turned off the Shasta 
County rice fields. The crop is made. 
All that is lacking now is for the ground 
to dry out enough so the reapers can go 
into the fields. The crop will be a fine 
one at Redding, for the weather has been 
favorable throughout the season. 


California, as evidenced at the state 
fair, is becoming quite a factor in corn 
production. The high gee | qualities 
of pure bred corn can be maintained at 
their high level of productiveness b 
careful seed selection. The ears shoul 
be selected in the field from large, 
healthy stocks. Weak or sick stalks pass 
on these characteristics to their offspring. 


Eibe & Huffman, of Willows, Cal., who 
are among the largest rice growers of 


















the country, have something new in the 
way of a rice harvester. Instead of hav- 
ing the machine stationary and hauling 
the rice to it to be threshed, the thresher 
will be moved over the field by a tractor 
and thresh the shocks of rice as it comes 
to them. This will do away with an ex- 
pense of from $125 to $150 a day for 
men and teams to haul the rice. This is 
the first machine of the kind to be 


brought here. 
R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Oregon, Oct. 2.—The mills 
here have announced another cut in flour 
prices of 40c on family patents and 
about 50c on bakers, as a consequence of 
the decline in wheat values. In the new 
list patents are quoted at $12.20, bakers 
hard wheat at $11.50, bakers blue-stem 
patents at $11.25, soft valley at $10, 
whole wheat at $10.30, and graham at 
$10.10. There has not been much buying 
recently, as buyers expected a drop, and 
the purchasing is still of a hand-to- 
mouth character. 

* The millfeed market is also weak. 
Mill-run holds at $57, as stocks are very 
small, but other feeds are down. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $56 ton, rolled barley 
at $58@6l, scratch feed at $78@79, and 
cracked corn at $70@71. 

The slump in wheat almost entirely 
checked buying for a time. Closing Oc- 
tober bids on the local board: hard white, 
$2.20; soft white, $2.13; white club, $2.16; 
hard winter, $2.10; northern spring, 
$2.10; red Walla, $2.05. 

Coarse grains have also declined sharp- 
ly, and the market is not active. Last 
bids: eastern bulk corn, $45@46 ton; 
white oats, $43@45; gray oats, $39@40; 
brewing barley, $45; feed barley, $43. 

NOTES 

The Merchants’ Exchange has voted to 
reduce the differential between bulk and 
sacked wheat from 7c to 5c bu. 

Flour exports from Portland in the 
past month were 75.766 bbls, valued at 
$915,032. Wheat exports were 1,943,415 
bus, valued at $4,772 240. 

Seeding of winter wheat on summer 
fallow land is proceeding satisfactorily 
in the eastern counties, and some plowing 
and seeding has been done in the western 
sections. The soil is amply moist in most 
localities. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Oct. 2.—Sudden slumps 
in prices of both wheat and flour proved 
the prime feature of the Utah-Idaho 
market during the latter part of the 
week, Grain dealers and flour men were 
much concerned over the situation today, 
and puzzled as to the possibilities, espe- 
cially when combined with the heavy 
crops and the car shortage. Whether 
farmers will sell their grain, whether the 
local elevator men will buy, and whether 
there will be cars sufficient for any rapid 
shipment attempted to reach markets be- 
fore further declines were questions that 
the grain men were considering. 

Wheat prices dropped to $1.90 bu for 
soft and $1.95 for hard wheat in the 
Ogden territory, but during the week 
quotations had been 10c higher on each 
variety. This resulted from the pur- 
chases made by several Pacific Coast buy- 
ers who entered the market despite the 
slump, and made considerable purchases. 
The principal movement of the crop con- 
tinues, however, to the Southeast and 
East, considerable wheat being on the 
way to Galveston for export. 

Flour prices also took a drop, and to- 
day’s quotations of Ogden mills were 
$10.80 bbl for family patents and $11 
for hard wheat flours, f.o b. Ogden, basis 
49-lb cotton bags. Quotations for the 
lower Mississippi River and Ohio River 
points were $11.25 bbl for high patents 
and $11 for standards, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. river points. Pacific Coast 
buyers secured hard wheat flour at $11.50 
bbl, f.o.b. California. common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Demand was 
limited. 

Millfeed was off in price slightly, with 
$55 ton quoted for both Pacific Coast 
and intermountain points. 


BLACKMAILERS DEMAND $10,000 


Charles W. Nibley, presiding bishop of 
the Latter Day Saints (Mormon) church 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and general manager of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., has been twice threatened 
with death by blackmailers, who demand- 
ed delivery of $10,000 at an appointed 
spot in Logan, Utah, where Mr. Nibley 
has his home. Prior to this time, an 
unknown “radical” had written a letter 
threatening to blow up the Vermont 
Building in Salt Lake City, where the 
sugar company has its offices. Bishop 
Nibley personally delivered two fake 
packages of “currency” in an endeavor 
to catch the blackmailers, but they did 
not appear in the neighborhood at the 
appointed time. He has offered $1,000 
reward for the arrest of the writers of 
the letters. 


PROPOSED IRRIGATION PLANS 

Carrying through the general irriga- 
tion project plans proposed by the Utah 
Water Storage Association, headed by I. 
N. Pierce, of Ogden, as president, farm- 
ers of Davis and Morgan counties have 
followed the steps of the Weber County 
farmers in asking creation of irrigation 
districts under state law. The Davis 
County plans contemplate the irrigation 
of 68,000 acres of land, of which 41,000 
acres now have a partial supply. 

Building of a reservoir at the Echo 
site of the Weber River is proposed, to 
cost about $2331,000, with capacity of 
61,500 acre feet. Some of the water 
would be used for Weber County lands, 
some for Davis County, and some for 
Morgan County, the cost of reservoir and 
canal construction being divided between 
the three counties in accordance with 
acreage reclaimed. Passage of another 
state law providing for a union of county 
projects is expected by the next state 
legislature, which assembles in January. 


NOTES 

The Buhl, Idaho, Chamber of Com- 
merce, co-operating with farmers of that 
district, is planning the construction of 
an alfalfa feed mill. 

Utah wholesale flour prices dropped 
considerably yesterday. Flour sold in 
Salt Lake wholesale houses at $11 bbl 
for high patents, with the retail figure 
30@50c more. 

Utah and Idaho wheat is declared by 
millers to be exceptionally strong this 
year, being of much better quality than 
for several years, according to tests from 
initial runs of the intermountain mills. 

The Pocatello (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. is planning enlargement of its 
mill, which now has a capacity of 600 
bbls flour daily. The company is raising 
$150,000 additional capital in Idaho cities 
for the purpose of making this extension. 

Severe storms damaged much grain in 
southeastern Idaho during the past week. 
Considerable in Bear Lake County had 
not been cut, and large quantities were 
in shock in the fields. The estimate is 
that it will take five more weeks to com- 
plete harvest. 

J. W. Nichols, manager of the seed 
department of the Michigan farm bu- 
reau, has completed a survey of Idaho 
seed conditions and has announced that 
Michigan farmers will use large quanti- 
ties of Idaho seed this year, alfalfa being 
the principal shipment sought. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
laying of a half mile of paving from the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant to the 
city limits of Ogden, the work to be done 
by Weber County. Pavement had pre- 
viously been placed connecting the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. plant with the center of 
the city. 

Actual construction work of 65 build- 
ings for the Ogden arsenal, being built 
for the federal government, has been 
started. With the construction work of 
two large flour mills this year, building 
of this $2,000,000 establishment furnishes 
the greatest heavy construction record in 
Ogden’s history. 

Purchase by the Ogden Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. of a large wholesale warehouse 
in Ogden from the Kiesel estate was 
announced this week, the consideration 
being $66,500. Since the structure was 
built about six years ago it has been 
jointly occupied by the grocery company 
and the Coulter-Adams Seed Co. 

Renewed efforts have been started for 
building the Idaho Central Railroad from 
Twin Falls, Idaho, to Wells, Nev., with 
a view of making a_ shorter railroad 
route from southern Idaho to Pacific 
Coast points. The area that would be 


tapped by this railroad is the greatest 
wheat growing section of Idaho. 

Recent computations by Idaho millers 
have shown that the Idaho wheat crop 
this year will be about 21,692,000 bus. 
This estimate is based upon avera 
yields reported in various parts of the 
state. Some of the higher yields report- 
ed show from 72 to 75 bus per acre, these 
being for fields from 27 to 40 acres in 
extent. 

The East Millard, Utah, irrigation 
project, involving 32.000 acres, will be 
among the largest projects of Utah when 
completed next year, according to L. M. 
Winsor, irrigation engineer for the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
More than 13.000 acres of this land have 
been placed under irrigation this year, 
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although there was a water shortage. 
Some of the farms have produced 30 to 
40 bus of wheat per acre, a large portion 
of the tract being devoted to wheat 
growing. 

Drainage of 60,000 to 100,000 acres of 
Cache County, Utah, lands is being ar. 
ranged by landowners, the sugar com- 
panies operating in that district and spe. 
cialists of the Utah Agricultural (o}- 
lege. The land could be drained for $40 
per acre, it is estimated, and would be 
worth $500 per acre when drained. ‘he 
sugar companies propose to assist in 
financing the project. Use of this lang 
for sugar beet growing and wheat grow- 
ing, in rotation, is anticipated if the 
project is carried through. 

W. E. Zuppany, 
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An Account of the Growth and Present Status of Grain Growing and Trad. 
ing in California, Prepared for the Weekly Publication of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, “San Francisco Business” 


By Henry C. BUNKER 


Chief Inspector of the Grain Trade Association 


Some of the old wheat barons of Cali- 
fornia are still living, and can point out 
to the curious visitor or younger genera- 
tion of Californians the areas, now 
planted to checkerboard patterns of 
orchard, vineyard and alfalfa fields, that 
once were a great unbroken expanse of 
wheat—a golden sea spreading from 
horizon to horizon, so vast, indeed, that 
many a patriarchal landowner could ride 
for half a day across it and not reach 
one of his boundary lines. 

The traditions of those stalwart, up- 
standing pioneers in California agricul- 
ture—traditions of hospitality, rugged 
integrity, shrewd foresight, and indomi- 
table energy—form a priceless part of 
the state’s splendid heritage. Aside 
from that the wheat barons rendered 
California a tremendously important and 
valuable service. 

They attracted the attention of the 
world to the extraordinary richness and 
productiveness of the soil. In the path 
they blazed have followed the orchardist, 
the vineyardist, the dairyman, and scores 
of others who specialize in some particu- 
lar department of husbandry. The wheat 
growers were pathfinders—literally the 
ground breakers for the great new era 
of California agriculture which proceeds 
with amazing success to produce anything 
grown anywiere in a temperate or semi- 
tropical clime—things as various as cot- 
ton, rice, Smyrna figs, dates, Zante cur- 
rants, Turkish tobacco, guavas and avo- 
cados. 

From the days of the great wheat har- 
vests, when mulepower strung out in 
teams nearly as long as a city block was 
used, until today, when huge tractors 
propel the combined harvester and 
thresher over wide swaths, the grain 
crops of the state have constituted the 
backbone of California’s agriculture. 
Each year they add from $60,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 to the state's wealth. From 
the grain harvests of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys and the coastal 
regions flow San Francisco’s export of 
flour and barley. Grain supports, in sub- 
stantial measure, the state’s big live-stock 
industry. 

The zenith of wheat production in the 
state was reached in 1880-81, when 1,200,- 
000 tons were harvested. Since that vear 
production has been decreasing. Barley, 
the bearded cousin of wheat, finally 
ascended the cereal throne and fairly 
ousted the tottering king of breadstuffs. 
There were several reasons for this 
change. Barley has sturdier habits than 
wheat. It does not require as rich soil. 
It thrives well with long periods of 
drouth, for its roots strike deeper to 
moisture. Often the land that vielded 
but 15 sacks of wheat would yield dou- 
ble that amount of barley. Barley stout- 
ly resists the various maladies that 
plague the grain family. 

Ali Baba, it will be remembered, when 
he found himself locked inside the cavern 
of the 40 thieves, and had forgotten the 
magic words of “Open Sesame” that let 
him in through the door in the rock, 
shouted vainly “Open Barley.” 


But when the farmers with their 
broad acres, formerly planted to wheat, 
facing the dire prospect of paying taxes 
on thousands of acres with no sure money 
crop in view, called on barley to let them 
out of this embarrassing strait, they 
found the magic in barley that Ali Baba 
missed. For barley opened a new source 
of wealth and, on the old throne whicre 
wheat once sat, barley is waxing to a 
greater power and greater riches than 
wheat possessed in its palmiest days 

There are several reasons why barley 
growing in California has assumed such 
tremendous proportions, but the one best 
reason is that nowhere else in the world, 
excepting only a small area in Algiers 
and Morocco, is such good barley grown. 
It is a bright, light complexioned child 
of the Golden State. It averages more 
weight to the bushel than any other bar- 
ley, and it has a lower moisture content. 

California barley, brewing grade, is 
famous all over the world. The best, the 
lightest colored, and—whisper it—the 
easiest drinking beer, is made from Cali- 
fornia barley malt. England for many 
years has depended upon this state for 
malting barley to make its higher grades 
of beer. California barley is known 
wherever there are breweries. 

When it became necessary to mix other 
cereals with wheat for making war bread, 
millers everywhere preferred California 
barley, for the reason that it made whiter 
and better flour for mixing with wheat 
flour. 

India, Morocco, Smyrna, Tripoli, and 
Palestine Agaza all grow barley, and the 
north African countries produce..in small 
quantities, very good barley indeed, but 
nowhere on earth is the same volume of 
high grade white barley produced as in 
California. 

The barley crop of the United St. tes 
this year is estimated at 4,000,000 tons. 
Of this amount, according to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, California’s share 
will be 29,425,000 bus or, roughly, 740.000 
tons. Had there been seasonable rvins 
during the spring months, the crop easily 
would have been a record breaker, for it 
is estimated that this season nearly 2,- 
000.000 acres were planted to barley. 


The cause of the extended planting \as 
partly due to the light rains earlier in 
the year, which made barley the sa‘est 
crop to plant, requiring as it does |ess 
moisture than other cereals. Large areas 
formerly planted to beans were «!so 
planted to barley, owing to a_ sharp 
slump in the market for beans following 
the war. Uncertainty regarding the 
price of wheat as a result of the termina- 
tion of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion resulted in the planting of acreage 
to barley that had been usually devoled 
to wheat. Despite the poor growing co- 
ditions, therefore, the crop will be one of 
the largest ever harvested in the sta'e, 
though 1914 holds the record with a 900,- 
000-ton crop. h- 

Barley grain is one of the staple stock 
foods of the state under normal condi- 
tions, many hog raisers preferring this 
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ain to corn for fattening purposes. It 
js also used to considerable extent in 
mixing with poultry foods. ; 

Stanislaus is this year the banner bar- 
ley producing county of the state, with a 
yield of approximately 120,000 tons. 
Down in Tulare, on one 5,000-acre ranch 
the crop runs between 55 and 60 sacks 
to the acre. In the Delta district and 
in some parts of the Sacramento valley 
a vield of 50 to 60 sacks per acre is not 
unusual. Barley is generally grown 
throughout the state, but the bulk of the 
crop comes from the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys. 

After barley comes rice. In a year or 
two it is expected that California will 
Jead all states in the production of rice. 
More than 1,000,000 acres are available 
for rice planting, according to a state- 
ment of J. R. Leguenec, former chief 
of the rice division of the United States 
Foo. Administration, and as yet 150,000 
acres is approximately the most that has 
been planted. The crop estimated is 9,- 
398,000 bus. Its value, however, is so 
muc!) greater than wheat that it takes 
second rank among the cereals. 

Wheat is now third in importance and 
value in the California cereal list. The 
acreage planted this year was much 
smaiier than last season. Dealers esti- 
mate the crop at anywhere from 125,000 
to 200,000 tons. 

Outs, with an estimated production of 
5.760,000 bus. have fourth place among 
California grain crops. Oats are perhaps 
the most adaptable of all cereal crops, 
for they are grown on all varieties of 
soil, and apparently there is some variety 
suited to any climate and any soil condi- 
tion. Very few white oats are grown in 
this state. The red variety predomi- 
nates, with a few thousand tons of black 
oats grown in Monterey, Santa Cruz and 
San Benito counties. 

Rye is principally grown in Merced 
and Stanislaus counties, but planting has 
gradually given way to more profitable 
crops. The total acreage planted to rye 
last year was but 37,408. 

Throughout the irrigated districts of 
the state the production of sorghum, 


Kafir, Egyptian corn, white and brown, 
milo maize, feterita, and Indian (King 
Philip) corn is annually increasing. 


Egyptian corn is exported. and is shipped 
all over the Northwest. All these varie- 
ties of maize are used for mixing with 
poultry and other foods. 

A rough estimate of the value of all 
the cereal crops produced in California 
is $75,000,000. This, of course, excludes 
a large proportion of grains that are con- 
sumed on the farms that produce them, 
excludes all grain planted for hay crops, 
and the immense production annually of 
alfalfa and alfalfa seed. Forage crops 
belong in a category of their own, despite 
the intimate relation existing between the 
two in practical farming operations. 

This huge production of grain, a large 
percentage of which is exported from 
the state either in grain form or as flour 
or cereal products, necessitates great 
warehousing, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and marketing facilities. 

Foremost among the marketing or- 
ganizations of the state is the Grain 
Trade Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, with its 150 
members, actively interested in growing 
grain. in flour mills, in the export trade, 
or in warehousing, and often in several 
of these operations. 

The Grain Trade Association is gov- 
erned by a grain committee composed of 
R. Volmer, chairman, W. L. Beedy, B. 
Sinshiemer, A. S. Nelson, and T. D. 
Stevenson. This association occupies one 
half of the main floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the palatial room known 
as the Grain Exchange. This meeting 
place is the finest of its kind in the 
United States. Ample facilities for both 
spot and option market transactions are 
provided in this great hall, where buyer 
and seller meet twice daily. 

The option market is confined largely 
to transactions in barley futures. This 
business has kept pace with the increas- 
ingly large area devoted to barley grow- 
Ing. In 1915 a total of 167,500 tons 
changed hands on the option board. In 
1916 this increased to 246000 tons; in 
1918, sales amounted to 307,200 tons, in 
1919 to 376.000 tons, and during the first 
seven months of this year sales have 
totaled 214,700 tons. 
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The daily sessions of the option mar- 
ket take place from 11 to 11:30 o’clock 
each morning and from 2 to 2:30 in the 
afternoon. Thousands of tons of barley 
for May or December delivery often 
change hands at a single session, with 
J. M. Daily, the caller, presiding over 
the pit, marking each transaction with a 
bang of the gavel, placing thereby on 
each contract of sale a seal invisible, but 
as inviolate as that of a notary. 

Options traded in are in 100-ton lots, 
on which a deposit of $400 is required, 
half of it to be deposited by the seller 
and half by the buyer. This deposit goes 
into the bank, and remains there as a 
guaranty to both parties until the con- 
tract is liquidated. Every trade must be 
made in the open and placed on record, 
a copy of which is posted on the black- 
board immediately after each session. 
Members of the Grain Trade Associa- 
tion must deposit $3,000 or a certificate 
of stock in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building with the treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce, as insurance of 
faithful performance of their contracts 
with fellow-members. 

All varieties of grain, beans, and seeds 
are traded in at the sample tables every 
morning from 10 to 11:30 o’clock. Each 
member has a table, or half of one, upon 
which to display his samples. 

The inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, while organized 
primarily for the inspection of grain, is 
also called upon to inspect and issue cer- 
tificates for quality and weight of other 
commodities, at the request of any mem- 
ber, or for nonmembers not resident of 
the state and not having an agent within 
the state. The scope of the department 
has been greatly enlarged in the last two 
or three years. 

The services of the chief inspector of 
the department, and of his expert staff, 
are in demand not only for the inspec- 
tion, locally, of grain, beans, hay, pota- 
toes and onions, but also to inspect nu- 
merous importations from the Orient, 
such as rice, Manchurian beans, walnuts 
and peanuts. 

The inspection department makes up 
each year grain and bean standards, and 
samples of these are sent to all trading 
centers of the world. Upon them much 
export business is predicated. 

The office of the inspector is equipped 
with the most modern and scientific ap- 
paratus, such as test weight scales, grav- 
ity separator, screens and other imple- 
ments for testing grain for cleanliness, 
purity and weight per bushel. 

The department maintains deputy in- 
spectors at Port Costa and at Stockton. 
Other deputies are sent to various in- 
terior points where grain is loaded upon 


boats or cars, and inspections are made 
on the spot. 

Controversies arising between members 
regarding the quality of grain tendered 
on sales, as well as other commodities, 
are settled, and disputes involving val- 
ues are adjusted, by an arbitration 
committee. 

Inspection and grading of grain in 
eastern and middle western markets is 
based on printed descriptions, while on 
the Pacific Coast inspection is based on 
standards of actual grain made up each 
season. The chief inspector takes into 
account the soundness, weight to the 
Winchester bushel and cleanliness, as 
compared with the standards. 

The Grain Trade Association provides 
for its members a telegraph and cable 
service from all the larger markets of 
the world, giving each day’s spot and 
future quotations in all the principal 
grains. These are posted upon the board 
with other information regarding trans- 
portation rates, warehousing charges, 
crop conditions, and stocks on hand, and, 
in short, any news or changes in sched- 
ules that may have a bearing upon the 
market or the interests of the grain 
trade. 

The chief inspector is licensed under 
the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to in- 
spect shelled corn, wheat and oats, and 
from the California state department of 
weights and measures has a license as 
weighmaster. 

The ennual shipment of flour and bar- 
ley bulks large in the export list of the 
state. In 1919, for instance, the total 
shipments of flour by sea were 1 711,663 
bbls, while barley cargoes totaled 3,631,- 
357 ctls. 

During the first half year of 1920 flour 
shipments have totaled nearly 1,000,000 
bbls. It must be remembered, however, 
that these figures fall far short of the 
state’s total exports of these commodi- 
ties, for a large proportion of the an- 
nual production moves by rail to Gulf 
ports and is there loaded aboard ship 
for foreign destinations. 

These figures are enough to indicate 
the immense investment necessary in flour 
mills of sufficient capacity to turn out 
each vear the huge surplus for export 
and for local consumption. 

An official of one of the big flour com- 
panies estimates that the investment in 
flour mills in California, most of which 
are clustered about the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, will easily total $15,000,000. 

The annual production estimate is 5,- 
000.000 bbls of flour, 250,000 tons of pre- 
pared animal foods, and 20,000 tons of 
foods, such as oatmeal and special brands 
of breakfast cereals. 








The Grain Trading Room of the San Franci Chamb 
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Government Flour Awards 

Cuicaco, Itz, Oct. 2.—The present 
dullness in the flour trade was well re- 
flected in the interest taken by the large 
number of millers who made bids on 
government flour for the War depart- 
ment, the awards being made here Oct. 1. 
The awards were made based on both 
quality and price, and not on the lowest 
offer made. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. was award- 
ed 17,602 bbls of 95 per cent hard wheat 
flour: 5,102 bbls in double sacks, 98-lb 
cotton and jutes, at $11.70, and 12,500 
bbls at $11.43, f.o.b. South Brooklyn, 
re 2 
The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 


‘ was awarded 7,653 bbls hard wheat flour, 


95 per cent grade, at $10.72, f.o.b. At- 
lanta, Ga., and 7,653 bbls soft winter 
wheat flour at $10.62, 98-lb cotton, At- 
lanta. 

In all there were 30 bidders. Some of 
those who bid, with their prices in cents, 
are given herewith: George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, .0582 St. Louis; 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, .05806 
Brooklyn; Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., .0588 Chicago; Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, .067 Brook- 
lyn; Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, .0588 Brooklyn, .055 Atlanta; Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, .064 Brooklyn, .062 Atlanta; 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
.0587 Brooklyn, .0578 Atlanta; Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., .062 Brooklyn, .0627 
Atlanta; Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., .0529 and .0516 Brook- 
lyn, .0516 and .0531 Atlanta; B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, .0603 and .0588 
Brooklyn, .0607 and .0607 Atlanta; Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, .5965 
and .5827 Brooklyn. 

C. H. CHaten. 





Yeast Complaint Dismissed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 2—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission today announced 
dismissal of its complaint of unfair com- 
petition in the manufacture and sale of 
yeast against the United States Food 
Products Corporation, the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation, the Fagin Co., and Herman 
Cheifetz, of New York City. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Australia’s Wheat Acreage 


The area under wheat in Australia for 
the season 1920-21 is estimated by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at 11,500,000 acres, as compared with 
7,413.000 in 1919-20 and an average of 
10,399,000 during the five years 1914-15 
to 1918-19. 
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OCEAN RATES DISCRIMINATION 





Secretary of Millers’ National Federation Urges Members to Consult Con- 


gressmen as to Discrimination Against Flour—History 
of Export Trade Reviewed 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has issued the 
following bulletin to members: 

“As you are doubtless aware, the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, several months 
ago, promulgated an ocean rate for flour 
25c per 100 lbs above the rate charged 
for wheat. Conferences between the 
Shipping Board and committees of mill- 
ers have failed to secure an equalization 
of these rates. Later a conference was 
held between a committee representing the 
Federation and managers of steamship 
lines; this also was unproductive of re- 
sults. 

“The effect of this discrimination 
against flour in ocean rates has been to 
practically kill the export flour business, 
while exports of wheat are limited only 
by the facilities for carrying it abroad. 

“There remains one possible hope for 
obtaining relief: that is, through Con- 
gress. Millers are urged, therefore, to 
call upon their senators, members of 
Congress from their respective districts, 
and upon candidates seeking election to 
Congress; explain to them the discrimina- 
tion being imposed upon flour, and se- 
cure from present incumbents and from 
congressional candidates their definite as- 
surance that they will secure action by 
Congress that will remove this discrimina- 
tion, and if necessary enact legislation 
that will prevent a repetition of this con- 
dition in the future. 

“Although the Federation committee 
was encouraged by the steamship man- 
agers to hope for a removal of this dis- 
crimination in rates, the situation is be- 
coming more acute; we are advised that 
steamship lines sailing from Philadelphia 
are quoting rates on flour 29c per 100 
Ibs above that quoted for wheat. 

“Every miller, whether a direct export- 
er or not, is directly interested in secur- 
ing fair play for American flour. Take 
sufficient time to see your senator, con- 
gressman and the congressional candidate 
from your district, and urge that they 
commit themselves to action looking to a 
removal of this discrimination against 
the American milling industry, during 
the recess of Congress, by taking the 
matter up at once with the Shipping 
Board, and if that does not produce re- 
sults, to take the matter to the Presi- 
dent.” 

* 7 

This bulletin was supplemented three 
days later by a second one, giving the 
following summary of conditions in the 
export flour trade: 

For many years previous to the out- 
break of the late war, American millers 
were large exporters of flour; as far 
back as 1880 50 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of wheat and flour was in the form 
of flour. This has varied, according to 
world crop conditions in different years, 
but in every year since 1880 there have 
been large exports of flour. The per- 
centage of flour in the total exports of 
wheat and flour has been as high as 90 
per cent, reaching that point in 1905. It 
was 65 per cent of the total exports of 
wheat and flour in 1911, and while war 
conditions affecting ocean tonnage during 
1915 reduced it to 22 per cent of the 
total, in 1916 to 28 per cent, and in 1917 
to 26 per cent, it rose in 1918 to 72 per 
cent of the total amount of wheat and 
flour exported. 

Under normal ocean freight conditions, 
previous to the war the differential in 
ocean rates on flour over wheat ranged 
from less than 2c per 100 lbs to 6c¢ per 
100 Ibs, but American millers were able 
to overcome this discrimination and ex- 
ported in the form of flour.a large pro- 
aco of the total flour and wheat ex- 


During 1913 and 1914 it became evi- 
dent that there was an inclination on the 
rt of the ocean carriers to increase the 
erential between wheat and flour, and 
the Federation took the matter up with 
the steamship managers at conferences 
held previous to and during the mass con- 
vention at Old Point Comfort, in May, 
1914, at which convention a number of 
representative steamship men were in at- 


tendance. It was agreed at that time 
that a difference of 2c per 100 lbs would 
probably represent the actual difference 
in handling costs between wheat and 
flour, and the Federation committee was 
in a fair way to securing a definite ar- 
rangement based on this differential when 
negotiations were broken off by the out- 
break of the World War. 

During the war ocean rates were con- 
trolled largely by governmental agencies, 
and the demand for flour was so great 
that the matter of freight rates was not 
a serious consideration, especially during 
the years when purchases for the foreign 
governments were made through gov- 
ernmental agencies buying in this country. 

Upon our entrance into the World 
War one of the means established to con- 
trol shipping was the appointment of the 
Shipping Board, under the war powers 
given the President. This board con- 
tinued to exercise supervision of rates, 
etc., until the passage of the new mer- 
chant marine act, which became effective 
June 5, 1920. During January, 1920, the 
Shipping Board, in promulgating ocean 
rates, announced that the ocean rates on 
flour would be 25c per 100 lbs above that 


" charged for wheat. A committee repre- 


senting the Southwestern Millers’ League 
and the Federation held a conference 
with the Shipping Board on March Il, 
1920, and presented a brief which had 
been very carefully prepared, and which 
presented what seemed unanswerable 
arguments in favor of equal rates for 
ocean transportation of wheat and flour. 

Although promised a definite answer 
from the Shipping Board, this answer 
was not forthcoming, and on May 4, 
1920, another committee of millers, in 


‘which the’ Federation was represented, 


held another conference with the Ship- 
ping Board, which had been appointed 
under the terms of the new merchant 
marine act. Admiral Benson, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, presided at this 
conference, and the committee of millers 
was prepared to present facts and figures 
to show that the ocean rate on flour as 
compared with wheat had not been ar- 
rived at with a full knowledge of the 
facts. In these conferences the millers’ 
committee was constantly referred to W. 
F. Taylor, who was charged with the col- 
lection of data upon which ocean rates 
were promulgated. Mr. Taylor later re- 
signed from the Shipping Board and 
formed a connection with a steamship 
line, so that he is today operating under 
rates which he was largely instrumental 
in promulgating. 

Under the terms of the new merchant 
marine act the rate making power was 
taken from the Shipping Board, but at a 
meeting held on June 18, 1920, the Ship- 
ping Board passed a resolution in which 
it was stated that in the judgment of 
the board the ocean rate for flour of 25c 
per 100 lbs above that for wheat was 
“justified.” This meant a discrimination 
in ocean rates of 50c per bbl against 
flour, several times the profit per bbl 
which any American miller would be glad 
to secure on export sales. 

The export trade committee of the 
Federation then sought and secured a 
conference with the managers of the 
steamship lines forming the North At- 
lantic Steamship Conference. This con- 
ference was held in New York on July 
8, 1920, and the entire situation was cov- 
ered, Naturally the steamship managers 
were fortified in their position by the 
resolution of the Shipping Board to the 
effect that the 25c per 100 Ibs discrimina- 
tion against flour was “justified.” While 
making no definite promises, the Federa- 
tion committee gathered that the steam- 
ship managers expected a readjustment 
of the wheat and flour ocean rates by an 
advance in the wheat rate without a 
similar change in the flour rate. This has 
not transpired, and our advices indicate 
that the steamship lines sailing out of 
Philadelphia have this week quoted flour 
at 29c per 100 Ibs above that quoted for 
wheat. 

The United States Shipping Board, as 


indicated above, was brought into exist-— 


ence as 4 permanent body by the passage 
of the new merchant marine act, effective 
June 5, 1920. We are informed that at 
present the board is made up as follows: 
Admiral William S. Benson (United 
States navy), and John A. Donald, for- 
merly in the shipping business in New 
York City. The merchant marine act, 
1920 (section 3), provides that “the 
board shall be composed of seven com- 
missioners, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” The President, up to this 
time, has appointed only the two commis- 
sioners indicated above. It is inconceiv- 
able, of course, that Congress ever in- 
tended that there should be vested in any 
two men the great authority conferred 
upon the Shipping Board under the mer- 
chant marine act, the exercise of which 
authority has resulted so disastrously to 
the flour milling industry of the United 
States. 

The effect of this discrimination in 
ocean rates against flour has been to prac- 
tically kill the export flour business, ex- 
cept that limited quantities are being 
shipped on ocean bills of lading by sea- 
board dealers. Wheat, however, has been 
moving out of the country very freely, 
reports indicating that 100,000,000 bus 
have either been moved out or contracted 
for on this crop. 

The advantageous freight rate on wheat 
gives the foreign miller a very distinct 
advantage, not only in competing for 
trade in his own country, but in com- 
peting for trade in other countries where 
milling is not generally established. 
American millers have for years enjoyed 
an export flour trade to Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. Under the 
present discriminatory rates, millers in 
Great Britain are in position to secure 
American wheat, grind it into flour, and 
not only secure that flour business in 
Great Britain which for more than a 
generation has been served by American 
mills, but also to offer flour in other 
European countries at prices which ren- 
der business by American mills impos- 
sible. 

Some of the features of this situation 
affect the entire country. One of these is 
the loss to this country of the feed which 
would be manufactured and retained in 
the United States if our mills were 
grinding into flour the wheat that is now 
exported. In round figures it may be 
said that in every car of 60,000 lbs of 
wheat that goes forward for export there 


is lost to the American dairy interests - 


about 20,000 Ibs of valuable millfeeds. 

Another feature affecting the general 
public is the increased cost of manufac- 
ture of flour, when the mills are operated 
solely for the manufacture of flour nec- 
essary for domestic needs. Inquiry among 
well informed millers develops the fact 
that if we are deprived of our export 
business, which now seems probable un- 
der existing conditions, the increased cost 
of manufacturing flour necessary for do- 
mestic consumption will be at least 25c 
per bbl; this increased cost must be borne 
by the American public. 

Still another feature is that the labor 
employed in American flour mills is de- 
prived of the rightful privilege of con- 
verting into flour the wheat grown in this 
country. If the mills were operating on 
export flour, not only would there be a 
large increase in the amount of labor em- 
ployed by the mills themselves, but that 
activity would be reflected in increased 
business to bag manufacturers and other 
allied industries employing a large num- 
ber of people. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., Oct. 4.—Before the 
big decline in the price of wheat began 
last week, mills were finding a fair de- 
mand for flour and sold a moderate vol- 
ume, also when the break was getting 
under way picked up some more business 
on the decline. This came evidently from 
users who had approached the limit of 
their supplies and bought for immediate 
use, the outlook being too bearish to 
bring any other class of buyers into the 
market. As prices continued to sink, 
buying declined in volume and confidence 
in values lessened. 

The decline in prices last week was 75c 
bbl, and today there was another break of 
50c, but buyers seem determined to stick 
it out in the tion of further re- 
cessions, The stiff break in price today 
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frightened ee out completely, but a 


reaction would probably bring some ip. 
crease in buying. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers were 
active buyers of durum flour last week, 
but dropped out of the market today 
when prices broke sharply. The trade ‘ia 
been taking on supplies of late, and prob. 
ably is prepared to go for some time 
without purchasing if it so desires. ‘ihe 
mill reduced its asking prices 75c bbl ‘ast 
week, and a further 50c¢ today. 

Rye flour was reduced 25@40c bbl ast 
week, and a further 20c today, but ‘his 
did not serve to stimulate buying. T) ere 
was some outside inquiry, but no business 
resulted. Trade was entirely local ind 
light. 

Millfeed was weak, under a very } vor 
demand. Mills are not offering, ov ing 
to their small output, and confine t \cir 
sales to their established trade. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pc‘. of 


SN kein ie chs reer ear 14,010 38 

BME WOE cece desdecescess 18,720 51 

Se ED aneehewses. 260.0668 31,365 85 

Two years AZO .....eeeeses 23,214 64 
NOTES 


John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara F \\||s 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was in Duluth to- 
day. 

Late vessel ladings of durum whcat, 
Saturday, ran to about 700,000 bus. There 
is not much doing today. 

A. D. Thomson, who has been abs«1 
from Duluth for a year taking a con 
plete rest, has returned completely +e- 
cuperated in health. 

Ernest H. Pfeiffer, formerly with the 
Globe Elevator Co., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Duluth Bord 
of Trade Clearing Association. 

Barley prices have fallen 10@14¢ from 
the close of Sept. 27. Buyers dropped 
their bids as offerings increased. W ith 
no malting demand, the buying comes en- 
tirely from feeders, 

Reports of increasing marketings by 
farmers are coming from country eleva- 
tors, and this is expected to speed up re- 
ceipts here. The slump in prices of the 
past week has been costly to the farmers 
who persisted in holding for higher prices. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues steady at 6c bu. [De- 
mand for tonnage is about equal to re- 
ceipts of grain, which are only fair. ‘Ihe 
movement out is about equal to the 
movement in, and there are little chanves 
in the total stocks at Duluth-Superio 

Cash rye continues to be taken by 
houses specializing in this grain, |ut 
there was an appreciable slowing up in 
interest in the future market, attributed 
to a duller demand from the East ind 
abroad, that trade evidently having its 

resent requirements satisfied. The mar- 

et declined a maximum of 13c for the 
week closing today. 

Canadian wheat continues to move into 
Duluth in volume, both boat and ruil. 
It is grading high, runs high in test 
weight and brings good prices from pn 
for mixing purposes. Aside from the rail 
movement, three cargoes aggregating 
about 500,000 bus came in last week. / 
continuance of this movement in lil: ral 
proportions is looked for. 

Premiums in the cash wheat marict 
were smashed today, No. 1 dark north rn 
declined 10c to December prices to 5c 
over. Choice No. 1 dark northern clo-ed 
at $1.994,@2.044%,. Durum had readjust- 
ed itself to the decline last week «nd 
was a trifle firmer. No. 1 amber clo-ed 
at $2.02, No. 2 amber at $2, No. 1 durum 
at $1.99 and No. 2 at $1.97. No. 1 dark 
winter closed at $2.09. 

Wheat futures were under heavy pr°s- 
sure today, and netted a decline of Ic 
from the closing of Saturday, There ‘as 
no news from export or domestic sour:es 
that threw much light on the causes of 
the weakness, and the trade regards it 4 
— readjustment. Both spring «nd 

urum futures registered the lowest 
spots on the crop, and closed under the 
$2 mark, durum being 9c under that 
figure. F. G. Car1so». 


Disastrous effects owing to the rise in 
exchange rate are beginning to be felt 
in Switzerland, principally in the watch- 
making and embroidery industries, «nd 
there have been several bankruptcies. 
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CHICAGO, OCT, 2 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Lead'ng Minneapolis brands, % 
sac is, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


mercHAMtS cscccccccccvcccces $12.90 @13.00 
Sprin; Patent, jute .........e+ 11.70@12.30 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.40@11.90 
Sprins Clears, Jute ....-+.+se0e. 10.00@10.40 
second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.20@ 8.60 
City :nills’ spring patents, jute. 11. 70@11.85 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.00 @11.75 
Strai-ht, southern, jute ........ 10.20@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute .......+.- 9.50@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $11.40@11.80 
Pate: t, 95 per cent ...-..eeeeee 10.50@10.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......e.eee- 10.20@10.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye ‘our, white, jute, per bbl. Pha + te 00 
Rye ‘jour, standard, jute ........ 00@ 9.60 


WHEAT—Market weak on Faves al- 
thourh offerings were not large. Closing 
prices were the lowest of the week. Range 


of prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 red.222% @243% 253 @257% 227@227% 
2 rei.221 @241 252 @257 223@225% 
1 hd..221 @239 241 @264% 227@229 
2 hd..219% @234% 240% @252 224@226 
1 n, 21 8%@..... 246 @254 250@263 
Qn, 5.216%@..... 243 @250 240 @256 
1d 224 @246 243 @264 273 @285 
CO!wN—Industries were out of the market 
in t closing days of the week, leaving 
Armour the principal buyer. Prices declined 
30@2ic for contract grades and 15@18c for 
the wer grades, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


6 mix... 93@112 110@123 139 @145 
5 mix.... 93@113 113@122 141 @143 
4mix.... 93@121%115@122 141 @144 
3 mix.... 97@127%120@130 140%@148 
6yel..... 95@112 110@124% 140 @149 
Byel..... 96@113 114@121% 140% @146% 
4 ye --» 98@120 118@125 140%@146 
3 yel..... 100@128 121@127% 141% @150% 
3 white... 100@127% 121@127 140% @147 


OATS—A decline to the lowest of the sea- 
son was made today, in sympathy with fu- 


tures. Offerings were not large. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
4white. 58 @55% 65% @59% 62 @63 
3 white. 68 @57 56 @61% 67 @73 
2 white. 55% @58% 57 @62% 70% @74% 
1 white. 56 @57% 67 @62 71% @73 
RYE—Highest price was $2.09%, shorts 
buy to cover September sales. The low- 


est was $1.72% with the close today $1.74% 
@1.75 for No. 2. December closed at $1.62%, 
and May at $1.56, 

BARLEY—Lower prices were made, with 
trade slow. Poor to choice ranged 80c@ 
$1.02, against 80c@$1.03 last week, with the 
close 90c@$1. December closed at 88ce, and 
May at 88c. Export sales of 30,000 bus were 
made today. 

CORN GOODS—Market easier, in sympa- 
thy with corn, Corn flour $3.50, corn meal 


$3.20003.25 for yellow and white, cream meal 
$3.12' for yellow and white; pearl hominy 
$3.30, and granulated $3.25, per 100 Ibs, in 
car lots. Rolled oats, $3.52% per 90-lb sack. 


Oatmeal, $3.90 per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand limited, with 
market easy at $65 per ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 
Linse-d oil lower at $1.30 per gallon for raw 
in one- to four-barrel lots, with futures 
$1.10 @1.20, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 


and grain (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 160 269 131 168 
Wheat, bus.... 462 3,342 669 4,494 
Corn, bus...... 5,134 1,027 1,205 577 
Oats, bus...... 1,516 2,076 761 1,611 
Rye, bus.....0. 339 « 44 193 45 
Bark bus.... 216 272 101 144 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 


Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Potent . .cdkepebatesusabeestenst $11.30@11.45 
CUeight  tinnese sacks snkeonevas 10.50@10.80 
Pwet clem® si ys ceded oversee sees 9.00@ 9.60 
Second ClOMP .esccccceccsecs e 8.00@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Millfeed is a drug on the 
market, and very sharp price declines have 
occurred throughout the week. The demand 
for both prompt and deferred shipment of 


either bran or shorts is quite limited, while 
holders appear anxious to dispose of their 
Stocks. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


bran, $29@30; brown shorts, $36@37; 
shorts, $40@41, 

WHEAT—A fairly firm showing in prices 
the first day or two of the week was fol- 
lowed by a collapse the latter part of the 
Week, and prices closed 8@10c lower than 
last week. Cash prices followed closely the 
action of the option market. What demand 
was displayed-for wheat was-largely on the 
Dart of export and elevator interests. : 


gray 


prices: No. 1 $2.19@2.21, medium $2.16@ 
2.18; No. 2 $2.16@2.18, medium $2.13@2.14; 
No. 3 $2.13@2.16, medium $2.10@2.11; No. 4 
$2.10@2.11, medium $2.05@2.07; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $2.30@2.31, No. 2 $2.28@2.29, No. 3 
$2.25@2.27, No. 4 $2.22@2.23. 

CORN—While receipts were very light, the 
demand was even lighter, and prices con- 
tinued to register declines. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 95@98c, No. 3 90@93c, No. 
4 88@91c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.01@1.03, No. 
3 $1@1.02, No. 4 97@98c; mixed corn, No. 
2 92@94c, No. 3 88@90c, No. 4 85 @8é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls 15,600 15,275 60,775 91,325 


W't, bus..1,795,500 2,556,900 1,206,900 1,245,750 


Corn, bus.. 72,500 88,750 66,250 27,500 
Oats, bus..154,700 138,600 82,500 82,500 
Rye, bus... 18,700 12,100 14,300 3,300 
Barley, bus 27,000 13,500 21,000 5,200 
Bran, tons. 1,380 2,160 1,900 2,940 
Hay, tons.. 13,380 7,824 4,416 2,604 





DULUTH, OCT. 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Oct. 2 1919 

Family patent ....$11.25@11.50 so 80@12.30 
Bakers patent .... 11.00@11.25 

First clear, jute... 10.25@10.75 "9. 40@ "9. 90 
Second clear, jute. 8.25@ 8.75 6.65@ 7.15 
No. 2 semolina ... 11.25@11.50 11.50@11.75 
Durum patent .... 11.00@11.25 11.25@11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
Oct. 2 1919 
i ee. Ser ree ee $4.75 $4.00 
ree: Wee FIO sv ceccicsense 5.10 4.25 
\ Sy) US. errr rier re 4.05 3.25 
No. 6 dark rye .........0-8. 4.90 cscs 
Fee: BGS i veterveececreasene 4.35 3.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbIs 1918 bbis 
Oct. 2...13,950 Oct. 4...31,040 Oct. 5...22,415 
Sept. 25.18,720 Sept. 27.31,820 Sept. 28.21,225 
Sept. 18.12,585 Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 
Sept. 11. 2,155 Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 
WHEAT—Better trading in futures and 
~cash market, with premiums down 5@10c on 
spring and around 9c for durum. December 
durum future lost 8%c, against 9%c for 
December spring. Receipts mostly durum, 
which sold readily. Spring slow to sell, 
except dark northern. Stocks increase 539,- 
000 bus for the week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 

Sept. 25 .... --@53% 173 70@100 
Sept. 27 .... 1... @54% 186 70@100 
Sept. 28 .... @53% 183% 70@100 
Sept. 29 .... -»-@54% 185% 70@100 
Sept. 30 .... -@52% 177 65@ 90 
bey A ccsses +++-@53% 176% 65@ 95 
SD cneces o++- @52% 172% 60@ 85 
Set 4, 1919.. 67 @z70 140% 106@138 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic, -——Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


GOES cocses 1,394 334 212 

RYE. .ccccce 421 3,526 283 ee es 
Barley .... 847 740 211 1 18 31 
Fiaxseed ..1,169 125 161 3 ee ee 
Corn ...... 5 ee ee ee 


Receipts aa dente by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 











Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 639 255 4,592 206 150 408 
Durum ....1,884 568 1,956 1,893 285 1,430 
Winter .... 23 28 133 ee 2 

Totals ..2,546 851 6,681 2,099 435 1,840 
Corn ....+. oe ee es 7 
OGRE cvvcce 230 1 237 2 16 198 
Rye ......+ 431 560 547 553 ee 630 
Barley .... 239 58 80 231 6 55 


Bonded... oe os 12 ow ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 196 120 152 32 56 50 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 2, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks— -———grad 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 614 -. 11,074 31 25 2,449 
2 dak nor J 
3 dk nor / 
3 nor § 180 16 228 18 37 87 
All other 
spring ... 332 207 3,147 58 79 86485 


1 am dur] 


1,2 dur § 674 817 1,221 226 64 701 

















All other 
durum ..1,594 930 1,430 274 76 «61387 
Winter ... 15 8 504 11 8 160 
Mixed ..... 120 os +» 812 164 660 
Totals ..3,429 1,538 17,6041,429 453 4,078 


FLAXSEED—Buying slow, and selling or- 
ders brought price reductions. September 
closed quietly with deliveries of approxi- 
mately 215,000 bus. Just before the close, 
today, short covering raised the price ic, 
making the net decline 10c on October and 
8c for other deliveries. Cash offerings found 
sale. Basis changed on spot; No. 1 3c under 


to le over November; 3c under 


the same future, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


to arrive, 





c——Close——_, 
Opening Oct. 4 
Sept.27 High Low Oct. 2 1919 
Oct. ..$3.16 $3.16 $3.05 $3.06 $3.88 
Nov. .. 3.16 3.19 3.07 3.11 3.86 
Dec. .. 3.22 3.22% 3.12% 3.13% 3.86 
May .. o-- cose soce eoce 3.85 
ST. LOUIS, OCT. 2 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $12@12.40, 
standard $11.30@11.80, first clear $9.75@ 


10.20; hard winter patent $11@11.25, straight 
$10.25@10.50, first clear $9.60@10.10; soft 
winter patent $11.30@13, straight $10.10@ 
10.50, first clear $9.60@10. 

MILLFEED—Dull and weak. Bran sold 
at the close at $32.50@34.50 ton, and gray 
shorts at $45. 

WHEAT—Demand dull, with prices 19@ 
22c lower on soft and 13c lower on hard. 
Receipts, 520 cars, against 545 last week. 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25@2.29; No. 3 red, $2.24; No. 1 hard, 
$2.23 @2.25. 

CORN—In poor demand at a decline of 
2@9c. Receipts, 219 cars, against 276. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 corn, $1; No. 2 corn, $1@ 
1.01; No. 3 corn, 99c; No. 4 corn, 98c; No. 1 
yellow, $1.05@1.08; No. 2 yellow, $1.08; No. 
1 white, $1.03; No. 2 white, $1.02@1.03; No. 
3 white, 99c@$1.01. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Quiet, and prices unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 211 cars, a? 250. Closing prices: 
No. 1 oats, 57%c; No. 2 oats, 57@57%c; 
No. 3 white, 56@56%e; No. 4 white, 55%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


in 100-1b 
$3.50; 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 74,750 141,830 79,740 162,290 
Wh't, bus.1,003,882 1,240,306 627,270 1,478,470 
Corn, bus.. 310,700 234,000 187,020 97,660 
Oats, bus.. 500,000 472,190 310,290 344,020 
Rye, bus... 9,932 6,600 7,860 5,580 
Barley, bus 74,300 14,400 9,030 6,680 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 2 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.00@12.50 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.25@11.50 
WerGt GOP, GOUEEM. .cccccccccese 10.55 @11.00 
Second clear, cotton ........... 9.25@ 9.65 
Rye MOuP, COCTOM .occccccccccccs 9.00@10.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.95@ 9.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.20@ 8.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 11.50@12.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... + 8.10@ 3.15 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 2.85@ 2.95 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.80@ 2.90 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $36 
@37; standard fine middlings, $41@43; rye 
feed, $42; flour middlings, $54@55; oil meal, 
$65; hominy feed, $46.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 20@25c. Receipts, 43 
cars, Demand fair from millers and ship- 
pers, chiefly at the decline. No. 1 northern, 
$2.25@2.55; No. 2, $2.15@2.50; No. 3, $2.05 
@ 2.40, 

BARLEY—Dropped 6@8c. Receipts, 106 
cars. Choice was in demand at all times, 
but low grades dull and liberally discounted 
to sell. No. 3, $1.06@1.08; No. 4, 82c@$1.07; 
feed and rejected, 78@92c. 

RYE—Off 8c. Receipts, 69 cars. Demand 
was only fair from millers, but shippers 
bought freely. No. 1, $1.73@1.88; No. 2, 
$1.73@1.88; No. 3, $1.72@1.86. 

CORN—Declined 13@14c. Receipts, 174 
cars. White and mixed were slow most of 
the time, but the call for yellow was good, 
both from industries and shippers. No. 
yellow, 98c@$1.13; No. 4 yellow, 97¢c@$1.12; 
No. 3 mixed, 96c@$1.13; No. 3 white, 99c@ 
$1.14. 

OATS—Up %c for the week. Receipts, 187 
cars, Early the market was strong, but 
eased off later with other grains. Demand 
was good from shippers and millers. No. 2 
white, 54% @57c; No. 3 white, 54@56c; No. 
4 white, 52@55 %c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 19 1919 
Flour, bbls... 22,130 28,040 33,600 36,230 
Wheat, bus.. 58,050 353,760 46,150 36,960 
Corn, bus.... 245,100 658,380 138,260 107,740 
Oats, bus.... 377,640 362,440 462,430 477,440 
Barley, bus.. 165,315 226,080 56,680 99,000 
Rye, bus..... 104,120 65,850 83,030 2,550 
Feed, tons... 910 1,271 4,929 65,104 





BOSTON, OCT. 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$13.50@14.25 


Spring patents, standard ....... 11.75 @12.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.40 @12.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straights ........... 11.25 @11.75 
Soft winter clears..... ee ke eceene 10.25@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent......... 9.50@10.25 


MILLFEED—Slow demand, with market 
lower on all grades. Spring bran, $44; win- 
ter bran, $44.50; middlings, $49@53; mixed 
feed, $50@52; red dog, $76; second clears, 
$86; gluten feed, $62.03; hominy feed, $53.50; 
stock feed, $55; oat hulls, reground, $24; 
cottonseed meal, $58@64,—all in 100’s. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with 


White eorn flour, 
$3.75@4; hominy 
cream of maize, 


a lower range of prices. 
$4.25; white corn meal, 
grits and samp, $3.75@4; 
$5.50; yellow granulated corn meal, $3.60; 
bolted yellow, $3.55; feeding, $2.55 @2.60; 
cracked corn, $2.60@2.65,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with a slow 
demand reported for rolled at $3.75 and cut 
and ground at $4.12, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Piour, bbie.....930,088 G6,908. . cccea .. sess 
Wheat, bus...196,830 375,300 693,190 979,903 
CPM, DUB. ccce cvses ‘suave 5) eer 
Oats, bus..... 48,260 61,325 24,240 108,385 
Rye, bus...... 1,080 13,250 ..... 125,665 
SMTUOG, BOBcce racers cboce . cases 49,135 
Millfeed, tons. 87 MTT eee 
Corn meal, bbls. 160 MTT ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. oo BROOD eccté ~ eeact 


*Includes 440 bbis 
with 34,950 in 1919, 


RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 


for export, compared 


1920 1919 
Se. WEEE. “even cceecunés 76,537 175,517 
ji eer reer 1,778,890 1,801,470 
COTM, BOE ccasccccccscten§ § seeccd 4 
TE BUR co ccecsvdcciocs 188,560 538,670 
Be, PED -an5e0bencevisees 1,330 223,325 
SEO, WED sccccceccccce 1,670 1,250 
Millfeed, tons .......... ° 228 320 
Corn meal, bbis ......... 380 1,545 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 933 4,075 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 35,532 


Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during week ending Oct. 2: to Liverpool, 
248,000 bus wheat; to London, 104,000; to 
Manchester, 64,000. Also to London, 630 
sacks flour. 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.40@10.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat BFS ...ccccccccesccsene $46.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 51.50 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 56.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 60.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag......... 10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 85 cars, 28 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 46 cars, 36 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 72 cars, 32 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— -Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 121,000 360,400 14,853 82,419 
Corn, bus.... 658,400 16,000 11,717 ..... 
Oats, bus.... 147,500 53,300 71,258 68,835 





NEW YORK, OCT, 2 





by American mills, but bulk of business dur- 
ing week done by Canadian mills, whose 
prices were quite low. Total purchases suf- 
ficient to supply trade for some time, and 
buyers again disinterested. Price range: 
spring fancy patent, $13.75@14.25; standard 
patent, $12@12.50; first clear, $10.25@11.25; 
soft winter straight, $10.30@11.25; hard win- 
ter straight, $11.70@12.50; first clear, $10.25 
@10.65; rye, $9.75@10.75,—all in jute. Cana- 
dian quotations were $12.30 for short patent 
and $11.80 for 95 per cent, in 140-lb jutes. 
Receipts, 194,245 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market touched lowest point 
since resumption of trading operations in 
July. Heavy selling at times, market fail- 
ing to respond more than moderately to 
reports of export buying. There is an opin- 
ion in the trade that the market is working 
itself into a dangerous position on the short 
side. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.43%; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.43%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$2.33%. Receipts, 2,101,000 bus. 

CORN—Late positions in market sold at 
new low levels, feeling weakness of wheat. 
Prices rallied later, and closed comparative- 
ly firm. Sales were reported here of about 
250,000 bus recently arrived Argentine corn 
for export to Europe. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.29%; No. 2 mixed, $1.28%. Receipts, 151,- 
389 bus. 

OATS—Market only moderately active 
with routine trade, and little enthusiasm 
either way. Prices ranged 66@69c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 178,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $11.75 @12.00 
Spring standard brands ........ 11.25 @11.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.50@11.75 
Hard winter standard grade.... 11.00@11.256 
Soft winter short patent ....... 10.25 @10.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.00@ 9.25 
ee OE, WEEE sb vccivcscccsccs 8.75@ 9.256 
Rye flour, standard ............ 8.00@ 8.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @12.75 
City mills’ blended patent ..... @12.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...... MY @12.00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @11.75 

MILLFEED—Weak and lifeless. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$42@43; soft winter bran, $45@46; standard 
middlings, $50@51; flour middlings, $65@66; 
red dog, $77@78; city mills’ middlings, $54 
@55. 


WHEAT—Dropped 13%@14%ce as to 
grade; demand less urgent, movement (old 
business), good. Receipts, 1,176,915 bus; 
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export, 1,225,256; stock, 3,616,096. Closing 
rices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.37; spot No. 
red winter, garlicky, $2.18; October, $2.18; 
November, $2.19% asked; range of southern 
for week, $1.70@2.35. 

CORN—Off 7@13c as to grade; movement 
and demand small. Receipts, 11,183 bus; 
stock, 396,168. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.20@1.25, nominal; domestic No. 2 yellow 
or better, $1.25; range of southern for week, 
$1.20 @1.32. 

OATS—Down 3c; demand and movement 
slightly better. Receipts, 79,590 bus; ex- 
ports, 49,211; stock, 321,623. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 63c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 62c. 

RYE—Up 5c; movement and demand im- 
proving. Receipts, 271,550 bus; exports, 115,- 
714; stock, 637,131. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.90. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in September, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts—, -——Exports—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 130 301 43 68 


Wheat, bus.... 4,787 4,076 5,146 3,595 
Corm, BUGs..... 195 82 50 eee 
Oats, bus...... 300 833 49 240 
Rye, bus....... 713 26 648 27 
Barley, bus.... 1 33 20 ee 
Malt, bus...... 35 77 eos vee 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 eee eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts—, -——Exports—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bblis.... 1,701 3,046 1,539 2,046 
Wheat, bus... 23,613 22,064 19,789 19,098 
Corn, bus..... 3,522 2,820 55 1,012 
Oats, bus..... 3,052 6,899 1,879 5,589 
Rye, bus...... 18,355 7,265 17,667 7,778 
Barley, bus... 80 4,285 90 3.632 
Malt, bus..... 341 698 abe 
Buckwheat, bus 2 25 

Millfeed, tons. 12 12 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 500 bbls, and 13,231,996 
lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............ $12.35@12.85 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.35 @11.85 
Bering Bret COP 2c ccc ccsccccs 10.10@10.60 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.§5@12.35 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.35 @11.85 
Soft winter straight ........... 10.60@11.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations, $10.25 
@10.75 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according to 
quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Market advanced 10c early in 
week, but afterwards dropped 18c and closed 
weak. Receipts, 399,689 bus; exports, 56,000; 
stock, 1,546,712. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 


Ps BD WON WIM scccccroccccceses $2.35 @2.40 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.18@2.2 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—tTrade slow, and prices further de- 
clined 7@8c. Supplies small, but offerings 
ample. Receipts, 2,750 bus; exports, 16,000; 
stock, 62,708. Quotations, as to quality and 
location, $1.30@1.35, the latter for No. 1 
yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and easier in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sack 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$3.50@.... 

Granulated white meal, fancy.. 3.60@.... 


Yellow table meal, fancy ...... 3.40@.... 
White table meal, fancy ....... 3.60@.... 
White carn flour, fancy .......... 4.25@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 3.60@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 2.40@... 


MILLFEED—Market lower under slow de- 
mand and freer offerings. Quotations: 


EE WE a bedbesceccccescete $46.00 @47.00 
Soft winter bran ...........6.+. 47.00@ 48.00 
Standard middlings ........... 51.00 @52.00 
WIOGP GRIGGIIMSS 22. ccccscccccce 62.00 @63.00 
BN EE ebb n bos Ud 6 ced eS ede e ces 77.00 @78.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, and prices further de- 
clined 3c. Receipts, 99,217 bus; stock, 283,- 
718. Quotations: No. 2 white, 65@66c; No. 
3 white, 64@65c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weak to sell. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb = sacks, 
$4.66%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $7.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.65, coarse $5. 





BUFFALO, OCT. 2 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@12.00 
eee ---@11.25 
BT ME cclevctrvemeveseeesce «eee + @10.00 
SE UNE acres woedeccevccses --+@ 7.60 
SE SD -sidecccrercccceevte -+-@12.00 
Wey EPO WIGS 2 bic cic vecse. «+» @10.50 
ee Lee Ere .-@10.00 

Sacked 
CE ee eee ee eee $.....@39.00 
Standard middlings, per ton .. 


sane» @46.50 





Ue Ea ae eae --@51.00 
Flour middlings ............... «+e. @61.00 
LS ee «eee» @75.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 64.00 @66 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee + @54.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... @ 55.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... @51.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @56.94 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... @55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... @ 56.50 
i, SO PE os osc weedeace «eee «@58.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ sees» @ 3.55 


WHEAT—Market unsettled all week on 
soft winter, 


the only wheat offering on 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


track. No. 2 red sold early in the week at 
$2.42, later at $2.40, and then dropped to 
$2.26%, closing at $2.30. No. 3 red sold 
today at $2.28, 

CORN—There was a decline of 8c for the 
week, and buyers took the offerings on the 
way down. At the close the market was 
cleaned up. No. 1 and No, 2 yellow, $1.22; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.21; No. 4 yellow, $1.17; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.15,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Active demand all week for all 
grades except No. 4 white at 1%c higher 
than last Saturday. The closing was firm. 
No. 1 white, 62c; No, 2 white, 61%c; No. 3 
white, 60%c; No. 4 white, 58c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings. Malting was 
quoted at $1.10@1.15, and feed at 95c@$1,— 
on track, through billed. 

RYE—Weak. The best bid today was 
$1.76 for No. 2, on track, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 5 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


Oct. 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COBtOM. 2 ccsscees $10.90@11.60 $12.10@13.00 
Standard patent... 10.55@11.05 11.75@12.00 
Bakers patent .... 10.30@10.70 11.50@11.85 
*First clear, jute.. 9.20@ 9.30 8.50@ 8.75 
*Second clear, jute 7.20@ 7.70 6.40@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

‘Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct, 5), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 5 Year ago 
Medium semolina..$9.65@9.75 $.....@11.20 
Durum flour ....... 8.65 @8.75 --@ 9.70 
CIORP cc ccccctsccses +++» @7.50 over e@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minnéapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 191 1918 1917 
Oot. Biocee cseves 454,390 345,370 616,760 
Oct. 3..... 321,210 478,385 390,175 446,965 
Sept. 25... 310,695 471,030 413,520 405,240 


Sept. 18... 219,965 449,605 400,940 432,605 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Oct. 9..... oteces J Bee 10,545 
Oct. 32..... 1,050 26,660 ...... 13,715 
Sept, 86... seesce 2,100 ee 6,560 
Sept. 18... 1,570 16,080 3s. nc ccce 13,610 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 14. 63 69,935 163,985 134,795 1,405 1,035 
Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147,245 166,775 eee eee 
Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,595 189,735 rT 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69.935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 62 69,035 190,665 273,790 350 ‘ 
Oct. 2.. 46 57,495 165,225 209,205 se 

MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 5), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


510 


Oct. 5 Year ago 
OR 6 6ccstatsnscs $30.00@33.00 $37.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@36.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings... 46.00@49.00 63.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 64.50@65.00 62.00@63.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $46.50 @47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 45.50@46.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 44.50@45.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 43.50@44.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@35.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.70@ 3.75 
Corn meal, yellowt ........c0e¢% 3.55@ 3.60 
Bee DORE, WHS ciccccsccceves 9.30@ 9.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 9.20@ 9.30 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 9.00@ 9.10 


PUIIOS GRUP  cccvicccesccccecé eves @ 3.85 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 14.00@16.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 16.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 17.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 20.00@23.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 33.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 34.00@36.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 23.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 24.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 16.00@19.00 
EAMSOOE GE GROG? cccccccccsose + «e+ + @62.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Sept. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
29... 243% @253% 233% @243% 228% @2384% 
30... 235% @245% 225% @235% 220% @230% 
Oct. 
Ress 226 @236 221 @226 216 @221 
2.... 221% @231% 216% @231% 211% @216% 
4.... 205 @215 202 @207 200 @205 
5.... 200% @210% 197% @202% 195% @200% 
Sept. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
29... 238% @248% 228% @238% 225% @233% 
230 42 @ 240% 220% @230% 217% @225% 
ct. 
1.... 221 @231 216 @221 211 @226 
2.... 216% @226% 211% @216% 206% @211% 
4.... 202 @212 200 @206 195 @200 
5.... 197% @207% 195% @200% 190% @195% 
Dec. Dec. 
Sept. 29 ...... $2.28% Oct. 2 ....... $2.11% 
Sept. 30 ...... 2.20% Oct. 4 ....... 2.00 
Ct, Bo deveue 2.16 Oct. 6 ....... 1.96% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 4 


Oct.2 Sept. 25 1919 

Wheat, bus .- 4,035,200 3,423,000 4,411,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,392 15,614 24,500 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,737 3,014 3,529 
Corn, bus ....... 96,750 169,920 107,160 
Oats, bus ...... -1,078,480 1,010,690 601,150 
Barley, bus 548,080 664,740 303,960 
Rye, bus ....... + 147,600 145,000 255,940 
Flaxseed, bus 266,240 230,680 167,890 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 4 
Oct.2 Sept. 25 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,512,960 1,246,140 1,274,340 
Flour, bbls ...... 354,459 357,824 624,052 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,717 12,773 21,737 
Comm, DUB wecacis 90,300 87,840 35,090 
Oats, bus ..... «+ 449,430 367,200 418,000 
Barley, bus ..... 440,000 667,220 186,830 
Rye, bus ..ccsoes 40,890 97,920 109,340 
Flaxseed, bus 44,020 24,320 19,950 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Oct. 4 Oct. 5 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1919 1918 

No, 1 dark ..... 232 248 258 1,359 

No. 1 northern.. 7 11 59 10,271 

No. 2 northern.. 1 4 14 1,539 

ORROPS ccccccees 1,476 785 5,594 6,231 

Totals .......1,716 1,048 5,925 18,400 

TM BOUT cccscce - 577 218 see eee 
Im 1926 ..cccces 7,739 6,059 ve 
Te 2085 .ccccces 1,482 726 as 


COARSE GRAIN PRICE 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Barley 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye 

28.. 102@193 52% @53% 177% @178% 70@94 
29.. 106@108 53% @53% 178% @179% 70@94 
30.. 102@103 51% @52% ..... @171% 67@93 
Oct. 

1... 100@101 52% @52% 169% @170% 65@92 
2... 97@ 98 51% @51% 165% @166% 64@91 
4... 94@ 95 49% @50% 161% @162% 63@89 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 4 Oct.5 Oct. 6 

Oct. 2 Sept.25 1919 1918 1917 

6 5 116 


Corn . 20 eee 
Oats ...3,500 2,366 4,163 2,247 1,834 
Barley ..1,115 678 916 893 850 
ne a: 48 6,175 1,270 369 
Flaxseed. 183 132 49 49 95 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7-—MpIls— — Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
- $3.12 3.12 3.14% 3.10% 3.15% 
3.12% 3.12% 3.15% 3.11% 3.16 
3.08% 3.12% 


Sept. 28.. 
Sept. 29... 
Sept. 30... 3.07 3.07 3.12 


OE. Bocas 3.05 3.05 3.09% 3.06% 3.10% 
Oct. 2..... 3.08 3.08 3.10 3.06 3.10 
Oct. 4..... 2.98 2.98 3.01% 3.01 3.03 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r~— Receipts— -—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 266 168 182 183 49 49 
Duluth..... 196 81 303 1,172 187 ve 

Totals.... 462 249 485 1,355 236 49 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1929, to Oct. 2, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 











Minneapolis .... 747 1,172 117 223 
| ee 578 479 262 258 
Teta 2 iccvae 1,325 1,651 379 481 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
a Serer ee 510 20 73 as 
Consolidated .... 602 16 16 44 
og Se 315 10 77 es 
Western ......... 484 21 13 26 
Grain Growers .. 805 143 111 oe 
Fort William .... 240 50 42 18 
i My, Bb. 6eee beans 279 64 22 35 
Northwestern .... 391 51 122 es 
Port Arthur ..... 593 86 106 1 
Cam. Gov't .occce 177 77 15 84 
Sask. Co-op. .... 777 15 18 59 
Dav. & Smith ... 7 1 1 ee 

ee 5,179 554 616 268 
VORP OBO .o2c00.. 3,949 1,277 510 57 
Receipts .csssess 4,456 389 285 45 
Rail shipments... 69 78 12 2 
Lake shipments.. 2,345 11 206 59 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... oe. SE Wi... BES 
No. 1 northern..2,366 No, 3 C. W...... 223 
No. 2 northern..1,257 Ex. 1 feed ..... 13 
No. 3 northern.. 951 1 feed ......... 26 
es. SB nino swans ee Se 100 
ee TR BO” GUOER cc ccwnccs 76 
Be GS sticcevens 3 _—- 
PU peste enéwss 6 , | ese 554 
ROOT scccccecs 56 
tee 13 
oi ee ee 343 

Oo ee 5,179 





The French ministry of finance has 
virtually completed buying sufficient 
American exchange to meet obligations 
falling due in the United States Oct. 1. 
The Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000, 
of which the French share is $250,000,000, 
is due on that date. 


October 6, 1920 


Imports Into Canada 
The following table shows the imports into * 
Canada for consumption of principal g8raing 
and grain products during the months of 
May and June last (the latest for which 
figures are available): 


May June 
TONG, WED desivescersnce See 11,347 
Ee ee ee 6,795 725 
SO SD. RK cKererveees 206 61 
pO eee ae eee 1,245 20 
GOED, BOO. ccsieccscececs +++ 514,671 470,242 
Buckwheat, bus ......... ° 1,319 12 
Sea ee ot. 2007 2,476 
GRE GUD sc ceccects'ceas i naes 1,18] 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States. 





Canadian Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada by mon'hs 
and crop years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-29 
ee 387 











September .. 448 888 63 
OOCGREF ccccias 966 635 536 591 
November ..... 683 987 555 785 
December ..:.. 595 933 1,204 1,236 
January ....... 645 886 996 §§ 
February ...... 440 992 450 6 
MEOTOR csccccds 781 1,049 607 36 
APFE wcccccess 538 1,139 609 48 
) MOTTE - 648 753 975 2 
DERO coccccecss SBT 1,171 978 66 
rr re 937 778 1,195 a 
August ....... 1,050 619 1,171 

Totals ....... 7,988 10,826 9,663 4,551 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest a\ 
able information as to exports of grain © nd 
grain products from Canada, with comp 
sons: 
June, 1919 June, 1129 


Sree OD cecavascsen 7,210,063 4,94 } 
GUO, WM. ccc cccscsece ° 158,681 2,511,543 
SO WD vebecs ecdue 1,668,447 944 

Pe MP std ae ot oke see's 11,903 14 1 
Buckwheat, bus ....... 12,138 8 
WHO WEEE decccascneve 978,153 666 1 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs....... 225,730 2 
Oatmeal, 100 Ibs ...... 84,998 62, 166 


Wheat exports were distributed as fol! 
in bushels: 
June, 1919 June, 192 





United Kingdom ...... 4,979,501 2,160 
United States ......... 1,976,702 41 
eee ee 1,389 { 
ER 660 bin 0005466050 80,000 59,277 
GPOSOS  ccccccccsccccces 165,860 1,293,383 
TROUMIGMED cccccsccccese 8,000 es 
ROD Weccccdvcscucs 7,210,063 4,94 19 


The distribution of wheat flour was as { 
lows, in barrels: 
June, 1919 June, 1920 


United Kingdom ......... 754,348 411,921 
United States ............ 43 40,047 
MOOUNGGR ev eciccccsccecs 206 1 
) i, MEER ee 630 
British Guiana .......... 8,106 10 
British West Africa ..... Bee 2 
MPUORED ce cncvescovesses 3,866 4,069 
SOMBIE, 04 si ccccccscccecs 17,128 8 
Si MEE CEE eee 9,503 24 
Other Br. West Indies.... 4,785 f 
CE 462 66d%.0c cuncde areas 14,801 f 8 
Duteh Guiana ....ccccsce 25 30 
DEE 6.946060 048 bb Sa dere ree 3 4 
Ag, MELT TERETE TET 72,261 
French Guiana .......... 325 
French West Indies ...... 4,701 
TPGORS svccvccccccccceece 9 98 4 
|, EPrre eer ere Corre 250 
BOGE ica cccsccccceeccocce 48,458 
Netherlands ............. 877 
Newfoundland ........... 19,226 
err ore rr 4 
WOOEER. oS cvcccsersvesses 1,120 
MOCO sccvccescrvertss 9,870 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 551 
San Domingo ............ eve ) 
DN 86. 901600. 00600008408 eee 1 0 
Venezuela ..... Casedocce ° 6,773 0 
Other countries .......... 300 

BOOED vec vvceducatscnne 978,153 ti l 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output and foreign s)\ip- 
ments by months on the present cal ar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

1920 1919 1918 19 

Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1, 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905.255 1 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July.. 1,314,545 1,066,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 1, 
Sept. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1, 








9 m. 10,682,850 11,774,115 9,395,470 11,85: 











ee eee 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Pees seesenee 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,°75 
Bees seatacee 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,55 

TORR. sce diiee 17,500,890 14,413,830 17,61' 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 1918 1% 

January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71 
February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 65 , 
Co eee 19,110 35,850 60,050 9 10 
P| Se 15,225 123,640 48,870 127,770 
BE > 66 sa08 11,150 276,230 61,180 131 10 
See 46,840 116,595 64,850 209 
Pee Sine” § vceeta 37,715 4 0 
GR iccs BAB kwends 6,300. 31,850 
September... 8,195 37,115 Ceeds 39,970 

9 mos... 172,205 736,406 682,415 818,745 
CON ics écswee BOSee  kescse 49,620 
November. ...... 18,675 364,335 120,3' 
December... ...... $1,650 387,510 96,860 





Year.... ...... 875,885 1,334,260 1,085,599 
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October 6, 1920 
AUTUMN CROP BULLETINS 


Planting of Winter Wheat Well Under Way 
—Frosts General, but Dam- 
age Slight 


Kansas Crry, Mo. Oct. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather is favorable for 
winter wheat planting, and satisfactory 
progress is reported from many localities 
in the Southwest. Farmers in a number 
of sections are waiting until as late as 
possible to do their planting, in order to 
prevent injurious insects from getting a 
start this fall. 

R. E. Srerxine. 


Frost in Indiana 

[ypIANAPOLIS, Inp., Oct. 2.—Frost ap- 
peared in Indiana the latter part of this 
week, being especially heavy Saturday 
morning. Some reports of damage to 
corn have been received, but it is be- 
lieved most of the crop was advanced 
sufficiently to keep it from any consid- 
erable harm, 

Wheat sowing is becoming general in 
the northern part of the state, and is 
getting under way in the central and 
sou'hern sections. Following a week or 
more in which temperatures were far 
above normal, the weather has been very 
coo! for the last three days. 

Epwarp H. Zr1eoner. 


Georgia Cotton Prospects 
Artanta, Ga., Oct. 2.—Crop conditions 
during the week made little change for 
the better, but harvesting is well under 


way and farmers are getting in all the 
hay they can save. The corn crop is as 
good as could be expected, and potato 
and truck crops are also very satisfac- 
tory and are being harvested in many 


Sections. 

Cotton shows further deterioration this 
weck, principally on account of the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil and the effect of 
the heavy rains during August and Sep- 
tember. The early forecast of the crop 
promised a much larger yield than last 
year, but it now appears that it will 
he about the same as last year, and per- 
haps even shorter. Harvesting is well 
under way over Georgia, and ginnings 
are becoming heavy. The second ginners’ 
report will be issued by the government 
next Monday, and private reports indi- 
cate about the same as last season on 
this date. J. Hore TicNer. 


Central States Corn Good 

Torepo, Onto, Oct. 2.—The weather 
turned much cooler the middle of the 
week. The corn crop in Ohio and In- 
diana is now virtually made and out of 
danger from frost. Farmers are busy 
cutting corn, and the crop will be a large 
one, with the indicated quality good. 

Other crops in this section of Ohio. of 
vegetables and fruits, are heavy, and in 
some instances will be in excess of mar- 
keting facilities and consumption re- 
quirements. The sugar beet crop of this 


section is unusually heavy, and is now 
being gathered. 

On account of the danger from Hes- 
sian fly, farmers were advised by the ex- 
perimental station at Wooster not to 
plant wheat before Sept. 24. The ban 


against planting has now been lifted, and 
it is regarded that wheat can now be 
planted with safety. It is recommended 
that all volunteer wheat and wheat plant- 
ed before the date recommended for 


planting be destroyed. 
W. H. Wicern. 


Frosts in Utah 

Oonen, Urtan, Oct. 2.—Killing frost, 
with unusually low temperatures, visited 
the middle and southern counties of 
Utah during the early part of the week, 
destroying what alfalfa seed remained in 
the ‘ield and terminating the growing 
season for numerous other crops, accord- 
ing to J. Cecil Alter, in charge of the 
United States weather bureau in Salt 
Lake. Rains in the northern counties 
were of benefit to both grain and beet 
fields. The fall sown grain conditions 
are reported excellent. Although thresh- 
ing has not been entirely completed 
throughout the state, the work has ad- 
vanced so far that farmers report none 
of the crop will be materially damaged. 

Harvest of the tremendous sugar beet 
Crop in Utah and Idaho has been started, 
and factories of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co, and the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
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gan operations this week. Thirteen fac- 
tories of the former company and eight 
of the latter will be operated this fall 
and winter. In addition there will be 
two plants of the Interstate Sugar Co. 
and a number of smaller individual fac- 
tories. 

Continued decline of sugar prices is 
disappointing many sugar beet producers 
who had contracted for beets at sliding 
scale prices. However, the minimum 
price of $12 per ton to be paid this year 
is higher than one year ago. About 60 
per cent of the beets in Utah and Idaho 
will be delivered by Nov. 1 and paid for 
on Nov. 15, when liquidation through the 
country and city banks, stabilizing the 
financial conditions of the intermountain 
states, will be possible. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 2—The 
warm weather that prevailed in all cen- 
tral and eastern sections during the week 
was very favorable for rapid maturing 
of crops, according to the Weather Bu- 
reau’s weekly report. It was cool west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and some frost in- 
jury occurred in the Rocky Mountain 
and plateau states, but the damage was 
neither extensive nor serious. Corn ma- 
tured unusually fast, and the bulk of the 
crop is past frost danger in most dis- 
tricts. There was sufficient moisture for 
crop needs, and for fall plowing, with 
few exceptions; rain is badly needed in 
Wisconsin, and would be beneficial in a 
few middle western and western states. 
There was considerable cloudy weather 
in the Southeast and Far Northwest, but 
the sunshine was ample in central and 
southwestern regions. 

The weather was favorable for har- 
vesting, plowing, and other outdoor work, 
except in a few districts in the South and 
in the Far Northwest. 

The week averaged warm, with abun- 
dant sunshine, in the greater part of the 
principal corn producing states, and, as 
a result, the crop matured very rapidly. 
The greater part of corn is now safe 
from frost damage, except in Illinois, 
where the bulk of the crop needs about 
10 days more; from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the crop in Kansas will need almost two 
weeks more for proper maturity, while 
the late fields in the lower Ohio valley 
should have from 10 days to two weeks 
more of favorable weather. Harvesting 
and silo filling progressed rapidly under 
favorable weather conditions. The work 
of pulling and curing a fair to good crop 
of dwarf broom corn was in progress in 
northwestern Oklahoma. 

The seeding of winter grains continued 
to make satisfactory progress under 
mostly favorable weather and soil condi- 
tions, although soil moisture is insuf- 
ficient in some sections, principally in 
the western lake region, the extreme low- 
er great plains, including the western 
counties of Kansas, and in some central 
Rocky Mountain plateau districts. The 
recent rainfall in Montana and other dis- 
tricts of the Far Northwest has greatly 
improved soil conditions in those sections, 
although some delay to late harvest and 
threshing was reported. Seeding winter 
wheat is being delayed in portions of 
the upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys to 
reduce the danger from Hessian fly. 

The harvesting of a good crop of 
buckwheat is in progress in the upper 
Ohio valley, and the warm and mostly 
dry weather favored this work in the 
western lake region. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Utah Mill Burned 

Ocven, Uran, Oct. 2.—Fire completely 
destroyed the plant of the Kaysville 
(Utah) Milling Co. yesterday afternoon, 
the loss being estimated at from $65,000 
to $75,000, with insurance of $40,000. The 
fire broke out about 2 o’clock, and is pre- 
sumed to have been caused by a dust ex- 
plosion. So rapidly did the fire spread 
through the frame building that the 
Kaysville volunteer fire department was 
unable to save the plant. 

Apparatus was sent from Salt Lake 
and from Bountiful, but arrived too late 
to be of assistance. The six large grain 
tanks of the elevator, containing about 
200,000 bus wheat, were not burned, and 
a large flour warehouse was saved. 

The building destroyed was four stories 
in height, about 50x80 in ground area, 


with milling capacity of 100 bbls. The 
company owning the property is capi- 
talized at $150,000, the officers — H. 
H. Blood, of the Utah public utilities 
commission, president, and Arthur F. 
Barnes, commissioner of Salt Lake City, 
vice president. W. E. Zupprann. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Basing its calculations on methods em- 
ployed by A. L. Russell during his serv- 
ice as statistician for the Grain Corpora- 
tion, Russell’s Commercial News gives 
the following comparative estimates of 
flour production and flour and wheat 
movement for the period from June 28 
to Sept. 18 (000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 1918 


Flour produced, bbls. 23,314 28,709 24,931 
Flour exported, bbls. 4,376 4,798 3,853 
Wheat receipts from 

farms, bus ........ 334,000 425,569 381,290 
Wheat exports, bus.. 76,800 30,830 32,587 





Nashville Bakers Split 


NAsHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 2.—As the re- 
sult of. differences among local bakers, 
the Nashville Bakers’ Association has 
been dissolved, and bread prices have 
been sharply reduced. At a meeting of 
bakers some members favored reducing 
prices, while others contended that the 
cost of material did not justify the re- 
duction. This resulted in the split in the 
organization. 

A general reduction in bread prices 
has followed. The 114-lb loaves were re- 
duced from 18c¢ to l5c, and 1-lb loaves 
from 12¢ to 10c, to the consumer. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Wheat and Flour to Japan 
The Bureau of Markets has issued the 
following summary of United States 
wheat and flour exports to Japan, by 


fiscal years ended June 30: 
Wheat, Wheat flour, 


bus bbls 
See erererererr rnc 4,179,296 878,623 
BOSC sctvccvevcecoecctee 4,627,600 793,269 
DOUG. ccccccccscccccesecs 458,617 68,542 
BORG 6 cece dcvescccocevecs 14,828 54,475 
FORT cc ccccccceccccsesecs seonee 4,083 
BORG. ccccccccccscvcccces cesece 69 
WOLD. wcccccccccccccccres cevese 27 
eee re ce ee 10,141 *104,684 


*Of this amount, 104,432 bbls were export- 
ed since Jan. 1, 1920. 





Feed Dealers’ Programme 

The United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association has sent out the following 
bulletin: 

Interest in trade rules and regulations 
for feedstuffs is being shown by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. This 
organization has arranged for a confer- 
ence of all representatives of the feed 
trade present at its forthcoming meeting. 
E. C. Dreyer, president of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, 
will be chairman of this conference, and 
is arranging a programme. 

One of the reasons for the organiza- 
tion of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association is the fact that 
grain rules cannot apply to feed con- 
tracts. Heretofore, the various boards 
of trade and grain organizations have 
not taken this fact into consideration, 
and the feed distributor has not received 
any special treatment. For instance, the 
feed trade does not consider that a 10- 
day shipment contract made with a ter- 
minal market contractor means 10 days’ 
shipment from that market. Feeds on 
such a contract can be shipped from that 
section of the country within the speci- 
fied time and apply on the contract. 
However, where certain shipment is speci- 
fied on grain, the contractors interpret it 
to mean shipment from the point where 
the seller is located. 

Consideration will also be given at the 
meeting to the hot bran problem. There 
is a question in the trade as to the re- 
sponsibility for hot bran and shorts, and 
many feed jobbers have lost hundreds of 
dollars on bran which has arrived hot at 
destination, millers in some instances dis- 
claiming responsibility, and the trade has 
been bothered with more cases of hot, 
heated and caked bran in the last 60 days 
than ever before in the memory of the 
trade. 

In many other cases the feed trade is 
governed by trade custom that is entirely 
at variance with established practices in 
the grain trade. Consideration has not 
been given to this phase of the feeding- 
stuffs trade, and at the annual meeting 
of the United States Feed Distributors’ 


77 


Association, which will be held Oct. 14-15, 
it will be the aim to standardize feed 
— customs so that they will become 
aw. 

The United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association will prepare a uniform feed 
contract at its meeting, and will urge all 
handlers of feedstuffs throughout the 
country to use this contract in all trans- 
actions. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 53.) 
increased the capacity of the plant of the 
Benson (Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co. to 
125 bbls daily. W. E. Coles, Jr., of St. 
Paul, has sold a half interest in the prop- 
erty to his brother, T. E. Coles, who 
manages the business. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis is this 
week mailing out invitations to its eighth 
annual dinner, which is to be held at the 
Hotel Radisson the evening of Oct. 21. 
This promises to be one of the best func- 
tions of its kind ever given by the club. 
Several outside speakers of prominence 
have been secured for the evening. 


Elaborate arrangements are being 
made in Minneapolis for the entertain- 
ment of delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, which is to be held here next 
week. Two or more special trains are 
to leave Chicago to accommodate the big 
crowds which are expected from that and 
eastern and southern markets. 

W. R. Moore, a director of the Dock 
Milling Co., Dublin, Ireland, is in Min- 
neapolis today. Mr. Moore’s company 
operates a modern 400-bbl mill. A new 
corporation has been formed in Dublin, 
of which his company is a unit, to build a 
large mill there. His company recently 
completed a 250,000-bu elevator equipped 
with automatic quick handling machinery. 





Adopt Reciprocal Tax Arrangement 

Tax exemptions accorded by foreign 
governments to Americans _ resident 
abroad who derive their income from 
sources in the United States will be 
recognized and similar exemption extend- 
ed by this government, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has announced. Col- 
lectors throughout the country have been 
instructed by the bureau to accord this 
privilege to those nationals resident here 
who draw their income from foreign 
countries, where a similar exemption is 
extended to Americans. 

Nationals of those countries where in- 
comes are derived from other than do- 
mestic sources, affected by the bureau’s 
ruling, were listed as Bulgarians, Cana- 
dians, Italians and citizens of Newfound- 
land and Salvador resident in the United 
States. 

These countries where incomes received 
by resident Americans from other than 
domestic sources are not exempted from 
domestic taxes, listed by the bureau, com- 
prise the principal countries of South 
and Central America, Europe and the 
Far East. Nationals of those countries 
resident here, it was said, must pay in- 
come and excess profits taxes, regardless 
of the source of income. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70.710 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Sept. 25, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





r—Output— 7~Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...10,469 11,615 173 728 
St. Pael cccoese 252. 384 sos eee 
Duluth-Superior 6594 737 eee TT 
Outside mills .. 5,888 8,218 38 67 
Totals ssccce 17,203 20,954 211 795 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mplis—— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Sept. 29... 391 586 313 115 886 646 
Sept. 30... 480 1387 248 65 809 765 
Ot 2 ..0.- 544 464 194 95 972 717 
Oct. 2..... 494 655 132 70 1,111 471 
OWE, 4 200. 679 801 195 87 796 864 
Oct. & ..... 474 649 568 106 944 767 


Totals.. 3,062 3,092 1,550 538 5,518 4,230 





Estimates of the Belgian coffee crop 
of 1920-21 give for the state of Sao 
Paulo 1,083,407,000 Ibs, for the state of 
South Minas Garaes, 79,035,000, and for 
the state of Parana 5,291,000, or a total 
of 1,167,733,000 Ibs. 














FREIGHT RATES AND PRICES 


Railway Executives Endeavor to Educate 
Public as to Relationship Between Com- 
modity Costs and New Rail Tariffs 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Railway 
executives are making an effort to edu- 
cate the public as to the exact increase in 
cost of commonly used articles that is 
added by the recent increases in trans- 
portation rates put into effect by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

This effort began immediately follow- 
ing the promulgation of the increased 
rates, when statements were put out un- 
der the authority of the Association of 
Railway Executives, calculated to show 
that the freight rates would not greatly 
add to the cost of living. 

Now the association has issued another 
statement from its headquarters here, 
showing the old and new rates on ordi- 
nary retail sales for typical shipments, on 
articles which people eat, wear or use. 

Here are some of the figures furnished 
by the association on commonly used 
articles: 

The freight rate on a suit of men’s 
clothing (which with its share pf packing 
weighs about 4 lbs) from New York to 
Birmingham, Ala. (990 miles), has been 
increased 2.18c. From Chicago to Cleve- 
land, Ohio (339 miles), the increase is 
1.08c. From Chicago to New Orleans 
(912 miles), the rate has been increased 
1.84¢, 

On a pair of shoes (shipping weight 
8.75 lbs) from Boston to Baltimore (413 
miles) the rate has been increased .93c. 
From St. Louis to Cleveland, Ohio (537 
miles), the rate has been increased 1.24c. 

On a pound of beef from Baltimore to 
Norfolk, Va. (253 miles), the increase in 
freight rate is .lc. From Chicago to 
Washington, D. C. (888 miles), the in- 
crease is .27c. 

On a 10-lb sack of flour from Min- 
neapolis to Boston (1,502 miles), the 
rate increase is 1.2c. 

On a pound of sugar from New York 
to Norfolk, Va. (334 miles), the rate has 
been increased .06c. 

On a peck of potatoes, shipping weight 
15 lbs, from Stevens Point, Wis., to New 
Orleans (1,161 miles), the freight rate 
has been increased 23, c. 

The rate on an automobile tire from 
Akron, Ohio, to New Orleans (1,087 
miles), has been increased 10.67c. 

On a plow, weighing with its packing 
69 Ibs, from Syracuse, N. Y., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio (331 miles), the increase is 
5.86. 





Joun J. Marrinan. 





Rice Imports Prohibited 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 2.—A cable 
from the American minister at Santo 
Domingo, under date of Sept. 27, reports 
that the importation of rice into that 
country has been prohibited until Janu- 
ary, 1921. This action was taken, it is 
stated, at the instance of the chamber of 
commerce and other interested parties 
because of the large accumulation of rice 
in the Santo Domingo market. 

Joun J, Marginan. 





Montana’s Grain Grading Agency 


Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 2.—Grading 
of the grain of Montana by a central 
agency controlled by the state is meeting 
with great favor, according to W. N. 
Day, secretary of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association. He says the plan 
gives entire satisfaction to the farmers 
where a question arises that calls the 
agency into play, and that it has already 
given emphatic proof of its worth to the 
grain dealers and millers of the state. 
George H. Moran, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, is the chief grain inspector, with 
offices in this city, and his force is kept 
busy handling the samples submitted for 


grading. 

It is pointed out that the state inspec- 
tion removes all ground for quibble or 
controversy between the producer and the 
buyer, or between the dealer who takes 
it from the farmer and the ultimate pur- 
chaser in the markets, east or west. 
When the shipment is made, following 
the inspection and grading, ground for 
controversy has been removed by this 
third party verdict as to the quality of 
the shipment. Mr. Day points out that, 
under former conditions here, the pro- 
ducer had to rely on the test of the buy- 
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er, an interested party, and while he 
says he believes that was universally a 
fair test, it nevertheless left the pro- 
ducer in doubt at times, but without re- 
course, and thereby created suspicions 
and sentiments in the minds of certain 
people that ought not to have been 
aroused, being, as they were, unfair to 
the buyer and proving unsatisfactory to 
the seller. Joun A. Curry. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Aug. 31, 1920, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 





















































Dark northern spring— 1920 1919 
ee Rr eee 1,415 656 
WO: Bec cvccccecesscce 873 538 
WeOs. B viescvscsscvssss 2,532 852 
AH GRUNGE .ccccccccces 5,177 1,195 

TOCA cccscececece 9,997 3,241 

Northern spring— 
ie erry rrr 305 1,944 
INO, B ccccccccsecesces 218 988 
BO BD secsvcvdteveccuss 367 1,544 
All Others ...cccsecses 757 2,844 

Totals ...cccccees ° 1,647 7,320 

Red spring— 

WO. 2 cccccccscccscces 2 87 
Te err 4 57 
Bey B acocccescccncuce 12 52 
All others ......eseee- 27 65 
DEAR cciccocscece 45 261 
Total hard red spring... 11,689 10,822 

Amber durum— 

WEG, 2B occcdccccesvsccss 174 143 
|  e Berererere ery 861 641 
We. B sccccccccccccece 1,012 116 
All others .....ccccee- 343 o OF 

Totals ...cccescccce 2,390 967 

Durum— 

No 22 42 
No. 2 163 252 
No. 3 150 46 
All others 50 71 

Totals ..cccccceses 385 411 

Red durum— 

No. 1 97 62 
No. 2 52 19 
No. ; 25 8 
All others 17 7 
191 96 

Total durum ........... 2,966 1,474 

Dark hard winter— 

BIG. 2 secccesceccccecs 2,022 739 
Bee, BD cesvccccvvecscee 2,328 1,545 
INO, B svvcccsccccccsss 1,321 1,383 
All others .....ceeees 488 807 

Totals .cccccccces 6,159 4,474 

Hard winter— 

ING. 2 cccccccvcccccece 18,545 4,778 
Bee BS cvacvvtasoveraes 15,943 21,297 
) rreveveri ri 10,077 18,229 
All Otherm ..ccecccvece 8,650 12,651 

Totals ...ccccccces 53,215 56,955 

Yellow hard winter— 

BRO. 2 ceseccccecsccces 84 516 
IEG. B ccccsscvccsescss 120 2,411 
We. BO rcccicvoccccceve 52 2,325 
All otherg ....ccecccee 74 1,424 

Totals pc cccsccrces 330 6,676 



























































Red winter— 
No. 7,774 4,932 
No. 15,323 35,072 
No. 5,907 29,007 
All 4,696 15,188 
Motels .cccccsseess 33,700 84,199 
Red Walla— 
WE 1 ccccceccccecsces 137 119 
BNO. 8B cccccccccccccces 66 37 
BO. DB csiccocvecesvece 5 10 
All others ......-ec+e0- 4 9 
Betas .occcvccecer 212 175 
Total soft red winter.... 33,912 84,374 
Hard white— 
Dk B cherwsercntdneas 104 872 
WOO, B ccecovccscccrecce 286 440 
BO B cescvccvvcecsecce 212 145 
All other ....cccccree 188 153 
Totals ...cccccece e 790 1,610 
Soft white— 
WO, 2 scccectecccceses 130 324 
BO. BD ccccecccessceses 481 1,096 
Be. BS ccccccecesccoses 176 644 
All others .....c.eeeee 79 339 
TORR oc cccccceses 866 2,403 
Total common white ;... 1,656 4,013 
White club— 
BOO. 1. ccccccsvccovscses 308 1,517 
WO. B ccccecvsccceses 603 603 
BO, BS cccccivvccccccse 218 205 
All others ........5-+- 26 150 
Total white club ........ 1,155 2,415 
Mixed wheat— 
No. 1 3,905 1,440 
No. 2 4,212 6,621 
No. 3 . 2,988 5,055 
All others 2,069 2,148 
Total mixed wheat ..... 13,174 15,264 
Grand totals ...... seseees 124,256 186,527 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Sept. 18, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


x 
5 
Commodity— 8 b 
2 E 
$ o 
Wheat bran— [+] Zz 
BOTTING cccviecccsccccvccccces 49.00 49.00 
BOEt WIMGEE occrvccccevccccecs 52.00 49.00 
BEOTS WTOP ccccccccccccvce 51.00 49.00 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 67.00 55.50 
er ere 67.00 65.50 
pe rrorree 65.60 55.50 
Hard winter wheat shorts... eee Stee 
TPO GRABBING «2 kbc cccnc cewcvces 
High protein meals— 
ENG cc csccccccatscccencs 60.00 
Cottonseed (41 per cent).. 


60.50 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... cece5 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 

Gluten feed 
Hominy feed 
round barley 
Beet pulp 





Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


45.00 
46.00 
47.00 


54.00 
63.00 
62.00 


3 
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oo 


48.50 


58.00 
69.00 


67.00 
68.00 
cose 65.00 .... 
57.00 .... 58.00 
Sees 63.00 
63.60 ...0 sees 
57.00 651.00 55.00 
eres «e+» 37.00 
60.00 
«se 63.00 
++.» 65.00 64.00 
60.00 .... eevee 





Western Canada—Lake Shipments 


Tables issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake shipm 
1920, 


of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 


with comparisons: 
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Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ;: ; 

To Canadian ports— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs 
Depot BMarver ..ccccccecs GERGRD .. ose0se Stecee 40800 200804 _ Secens 
WEOGOTIOM co ctccsecesisece 9,253,622 3,038,761 348,552 81,882 120,282 2,258,508 
SMM, Kb ek ck seeccccaes 9,038,522 2,707,635 1,912,612 ..... 675,485 5,005,550 
BP ere 558,264 1,609,485 1,475,642 21,714 pS | eee 
Port Colborne ........... 19,183,544 216,556 |. © Sacer eee ee eee Pe ° 
POSt BEGGS wcccecccce 29,549,167 2,713,200 1,540,091 72,823 109,437 =. nveee 
TZMMB seescecvic eee ctesee 11,196,425 730,344 24,440 ..s0e CEBED cece 
Totals to Can, ports. 79,436,573 11,015,981 6,067,742 176,419 1,068,677 7,264,058 
pS Tiree 300,443 4,950,938 417,163 196,410  ....... 5,884,353 
COND cc cccicccccccces e 50,000 418,213 244,008 S6,.7OT 9 ncccce = cvccce 
 vecciip thhs ins, tear, MTT Ee eee e 40,612 323,434 121,422 wna w ee 
MOOS BROVOR. 0-606 cdvcecéen Rok eres w * <wéveter Genea . Gensde” .« Se60Se 
POE 4b ib beeebesecgbes  “veEKSSe 4 ‘dusbae .' Ckeaba’. Kasas 90.770 = ccaees 
Totals to U. S. ports. 1,367,387 65,379,151 602,578 556,641 212,191 5,884,353 





Grand totals 80,803,960 16,395,132 


LAKE SHIPMENTS FOR 





6,670,320 733,060 


1,280,868 13,148,411 


SEVEN CROP YEARS 












































Eley 
scr 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed i 
1913-14— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs 
To Canadian ports ..... 61,530,036 24,517,904 5,799,608 1,731,023 ...... 25,929,914 § 
To United States ports.. 63,956,333 15,109,584 4,109,724 10,271,847 ...... 146,710 5 
Lost in wrecks ..,...... 740,468 .cccccce 64,331 pC! eRe y err eerie? Tre 
Totals .cccccccccccs 126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 ...... 26,076,624 6! 
1914-15— 
To Canadian ports ..... 55,326,874 15,067,942 1,758,355 1,071,928 ..... « 7,292,247 
To United States ports.. 22,219,529 1,446,376 768,620 8,413,796 ..ccce  ceccee 2 
TO MEBIONE GPS cece «hw see 8 en or ne ee et ee oy ee ee ee ee 
(34.  SRTREPE TERE 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 3 
1915-16— 
To Canadian ports ..... 91,082,702 40,136,467 5,815,775 843,362 ...... 11,896,310 
To United States ports. .165,949,985 19,658,043 38,139,039 3,841,296 ...... 562,623 7 
Lost in wrecks ......... P| ys Se ae ce ee ee © ey ae Yo oa eee © 
DOCS cocccccsccces 257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 ...... 12,458,833 74 
1916-17— 
To Canadian ports ..... 63,308,901 29,744,567 3,342,859 774,794 coerce 12,095,040 
To United States ports.. 75,107,855 17,942,117 3,467,974 6,583,301 ...... 9,039,386 24 
Lost in wrecks ........ | ee ee See ae ey ee ee ee 
BOCAS cecccesccsces 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ...... 21,134,426 2 
1917-18— 
To Canadian ports ..... 58,301,499 15,410,450 4,468,843 633,616 ...... 8,600,056. 
To United States ports.. 41,193,515 2,431,658 560,126 2,697,926 63,585 1,161,598 45 
Lost in wrecks ........ | er ty ey eee ey ee ae ee ee ee Te 
TOCA cccccivoveces 99,729,858 17,842,109 56,028,969 3,331,642 63,585 4,761,654 45 
1918-19— - 
To Canadian ports ..... 86,076,634 5,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 391,697 16,171,288 
To United States ports.. 3,964,996 1,406,418 833,313 713,230 303,421 «.«.«.... 2 
Lost in wrecks ........ Ue) a ea oe ee ee ot ees eee) ne ee 2 
POURS cocccccccsecs 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 2 
1919-20— 
To Canadian ports ..... 79,436,573 11,015,981 6,067,742 176,419 1,068,677 7,264,058 
To United States ports.. 1,367,387 6,379,151 602,578 556,641 212,191 6,884,353 2° 
Totals coscccvcccece 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26° 
LAKE SHIPMENTS BY NATIONALITY OF VESSELS 
Elev 
scr 
1913-14— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed i 
Cargoes bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs 
788 In Canadian vessels 64,121,076 25,276,164 5,942,638 2,218,179 ...... 26,076,624 1 
350 In U. S. vessels .... 62,105,746 14,351,323 4,031,185 9,927,058 ......  seeeee 48 
1,138 cargoes ...... 126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 ...... 26,076,624 6 
1914-15— 
617 In Canadian vessels 58,732,476 15,505,597 1,837,021 1,448,747 ...... 7,292,247 1 
95 In U. S. vessels .... 18,813,926 1,130,202 690,854 3,036,977 ...... seeece 1 
712 cargoes ........ 77,546,403 13,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 3 
1915-16— 
1,019 In Can. vessels. ..109,516,553 42,622,650 65,852,179 1,033,999 ...... 12,458,833 ¢ 
830 In U. S. vessels. ..147,613,134 17,171;859 3,102,635 3,650,649 ......  «seeeee 6 
1,849 cargoes ...... 257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 ...... 12,458,833 7 
1916-17— 
683 In Canadian vessels 76,749,071 32,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326 + 11,167,307 
451 In U. S. vessels .... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 ...... 9,967,119 2 
1,134 cargoes ...... 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ...... 21,134,426 2 
1917-18— 
390 In Canadian vessels 47,029,045 9,420,105 4,352,101 1,009,618 ...... 4,761,654 1 
270 In U. S. vessels .... 52,700,813 8,422,003 676,867 2,322,023 63,585 ...... : 
660 cargoes ........ 99,729,858 17,842,109 5,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 4 
1918-19— 
457 In Canadian vessels 67,808,062 6,266,933 8,268,763 908,524 440,211 16,171,288 
102 In U. 8S. vessels .... 22,551,720 315,972 833,313 625,653 254,907 # «...... 1 
559 cargoes ........ 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 696,119 16,171,288 2 
1919-20— 
495 In Canadian véssels 80,158,685 13,114,928 6,067,742 813,614 1,068,677 13,148,411 * 
33 In U. S. vessels .... 645,275 38,280,204 602,578 419,446 212,191 ....-- 1 
528 cargoes ........ 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 20, 
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KIPLING’S TRAVEL LETTERS 

‘ipling had no gréat flattery to offer 
the United States of America in 1892, 
wher he penned the first of three series 
of travel letters collected into a recent 
yoluvue; the third group, written in 1913, 
shows him in a more amiable mood, but 
still without sufficient sympathy to take 
the ough edge from an attitude at least 
hint! 1g of intolerance. 

iericans, probably with full justice, 
have always been considered by their 
English cousins as_ excessively  thin- 
skinned. This characteristic is somewhat 
abal ng, however, and criticism of things 
Am: rican is not so likely to be resented 
as { rmerly, especially if mitigated by a 
proper appreciation of virtues that coun- 
teri lance the vices. Kipling’s judg- 
ments are harsh and often hasty, and 
they are tempered by no such compro- 
mis 


> 
7 


> 


7. 


turally, the crudest aspects of a 
country impress even the friendliest of 
for.ign visitors most forcibly. If the 
firs! impressions based upon such obser- 
vations are not tempered by insight, as 
was the case with Dickens in his tour 
of ‘he United States, the result is of- 
fen-ive to the country concerned. If the 
visilor remains long enough, or if he has 
the .vmpathetic comprehension to get be- 
nei 1 the surface, criticism is shorn of 
its ting and has its full opportunity to 
bee ne constructive. Kipling has never 
attained the appreciative attitude of 
Toc jueville and Bryce regarding things 
American. He is no less severe with his 
own people, however, and this probably 
exp!tins much; for he is English to the 
backbone, with an uncompromising pa- 
trio'ism, yet does not hesitate at the 
mos! austere scoldings to his own people. 

1: a certain note of intolerance is to 
be attributed to Kipling, he is neverthe- 
less a far better critic of America than 
many. He is a master observer and a 
keen cosmopolitan, making himself in- 
stanily at home in strange places, and 
among all sorts of men. Certain types of 
Americans, too, he understands intimate- 
ly, readers of “Captains Courageous” 
can estify. 

“letters of Travel” may be considered 
is « companion piece to the epistles re- 
printed in “From Sea to Sea.” The 
earliest of the three groups were written 
near!y 30 years ago, while the latest were 
composed just before the beginning of 
the war. The first section is entitled 
“From Tideway t6 Tideway,” dated 1892, 
incl.ding “Leaves from a Winter Note- 
hook,’ garnered in 1895 when he lived in 


sraitleboro, Vt. The second section is 
call | “Letters to the Family,” dated 
1907. The “family” comprises the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, for 
who-e benefit he set down his impressions 
of Cinada. The third is “Egypt of the 
Magicians,” 1913, a record of observa- 
tion. made on a trip up the Nile. 


To the American reader the first and 
last of the groups undoubtedly will prove 
more interesting than the second, which 


was the result of what Kipling consid- 
ered a mission in the interest of the em- 
pire. He travelled widely, saw many 
men and places, and reported with the 


journalist’s application of viewpoint what 
he perceived to be the relations of Can- 
ada, socially and politically, with Great 
Britvin, and particularly with the rest 
of the far-flung dominions. Much has 
happened since these observations were 
made, and many of them have been 
proved erroneous. There is no longer 
an iiyminent question of how and wheth- 
er the empire will hold together, for the 
ties that in 1913 gave Kipling much con- 
cern have been strengthened through 
even's unforeseen. 

Over and above his uncompromising aus- 
terity concerning things American, which 
persists even in the letters from Egypt 
through his observations of American 
tourists, there is the customary Kipling 
char of phrase and manner throughout. 
There is the delightful vagrance and cos- 
Mopolitanism, _ that have made his 





votaries so universal, a characteristic ex- 
pressed in a single sentence in “A Ser- 
pent of Old Nile”: “Praised be Allah for 
the diversity of His creatures and for the 
five advantages of travel and for the 
glories of the cities of the earth!” Equal- 
ly colorful are his letters from the Far 

East and equally zestful of nature and 

diverse ways of life are those that were 

written from his winter homestead in 

Vermont. 

“Letters of Travel,” by Rudyard Kipling; 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; $1.75 
net. 

* * 
THE LEADERS OF GERMANY 


The chronicles of current events in the 
world are mercifully empty of most of 
the resounding Teutonic names that were 
so familiar to the war-time reader. Many 
of these names served on this side of the 
Atlantic mainly as synonyms for a 
cursed cause, standing for repellent deeds 
and abhorrent ideas; save for Wilhelm 
II and a few of his leading lieutenants 
they did not conjure up detailed and ac- 
curate personalities. Since the war some 
of this haziness has been dispelled by 
writers from among the victorious ob- 
servers of conquered Germany, but it has 
remained for a distinguished German 
journalist to give the English reading 
world the most painstaking and photo- 
graphic characterizations of the leaders 
who piloted Germany to her defeat and 
those who have taken their places. 

Mr. Dombrowski has been political edi- 
tor of the Berliner Tageblatt, one of the 
few German papers that always pre- 
served its independence of policy and 
speech, since 1916. In this position he 
was closely in touch with the chief per- 
sonalities in Germany. His book is a 
series of 45 intimate sketches, written in 
a brief, dramatic style that makes the 
subjects stand out with the reality of 
portraits. For example, here is Scheide- 
mann: 

“A yellowish white goatee pasted on a 
triangle—this is Philip Scheidemann’s 
face; a broad, shiny path leads across 
the top of his large skull, with tufts of 
hair sticking out at the sides like the 
hedge along a country road, Two watery 
blue eyes peep calmly out of their tiny 
eaverns. This head, which attracts at- 
tention at the first glance, rests upon a 
somewhat undersized body. Scheidemann 
has grown above the proletarian class 
without having acquired the allurements 
of the bourgeois.” 

And this is Count von Reventlow: 

“A bull-headed man whom life had 
thrown around recklessly; a man of no 
preconceived ideas, politically frivolous, 
an unconstrained and unrestrained being 
who appeals to instinct rather than rea- 
son.” 

Not much is said of the kaiser, but of 
him enough has been heard, “Bismarck 
said he was a man who wanted to cele- 
brate his birthday every day,” writes Mr. 
Dombrowski. His colossal vanity is pic- 
tured. He went to war “for fear of be- 
ing considered a coward.” He did not 
wish it. “Certainly not. Wilhelm was 
much too weak a character to wish for it.” 

It is in the word pictures of Luden- 
dorff, Wolff, Ebert, Erzberger, Ledebour, 
Tirpitz, Helfferich, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Michaels, Kuhlmann, Liebknecht and 
others that more interest will be found. 
There is a suggestion of Carlyle in some 
of the passages. Concerning Liebknecht 
it is written: “Did you see him in that 
big automobile truck speaking to the 
crowd pressing around? Did you see the 
machine guns on both sides of him? Did 
you see the gloomy eavesdroppers in the 
midst of the mass, their hands on the 
handle of the revolvers in their pockets, 
ready to shed their blood and the blood 
of others for their hero up there on the 
wagon? Do you feel the uncanny, sug- 
gestive _ that Liebknecht pours over 
the solid mass of people when he speaks? 
His protruding eyes_roll wildly, as if to 
bore the brains of his audience. His 
hands are constantly in motion; now he 
tears open his jacket, strikes his chest 


‘ Ninian. 


dramatically and shrieks: ‘Brothers, com- 
rades, shoot me dead if what I say is not 
true! The next moment he runs his 
fingers through his hair, thrusts out his 
head and hurls these words at his listen- 
ers: ‘To the lamp post with Ebert and 

Scheidemann, the bloodhounds! ” 

The author feels revulsion for Lieb- 
knecht, but a curious admiration for 
fiery Rosa Luxemburg. He describes 
her death, stating as a fact, not as an 
opinion on this mooted subject, that she 
was murdered by the officers who were 
conducting her to prison. She was first 
knocked down with the butt of a gun, 
then thrown into an automobile and shot, 
and her body was wrapped with barbed 
wire and thrown into a canal, where it 
was not found until weeks later. 

There are too many other interesting, 
if repulsive, pictures, to consider in a 
brief review, but for those who are at- 
tracted by the species of postmortem 
show offered by the book it is well worth 
a closer inspection. 

“German Leaders of Yesterday and Today,” 
by Eric Dombrowski; D, Appleton & Co., 
New York; $2 net. 

* a 


MISS LULU BETT 


Real “folks,” typical middle class 
dwellers in a typical American small 
town, are portrayed in Zona Gale’s lat- 
est book, “Miss Lulu Bett,” with even 
more of the quiet humor and the whimsi- 
cal charm than characterize her “Friend- 
ship Village,” “Birth,” and other stories. 

At 34 years of age Miss Lulu Bett 
is the beast of burden in the household of 
her married sister, Ina Deacon, the fic- 
tion being that Lulu is not strong enough 
to work elsewhere. Into her life, up to 
this point a drab stretch of selfimmola- 
tion and drudgery, comes romance in 
the person of Dwight Deacon’s brother, 
He shows an unprecedented in- 
terest in Lulu, and even marries her with 
a casualness that is shockingly evident a 
week later when he confesses to Lulu 
that he was married before and that his 
wife, though she deserted him, might still 
be alive. So back goes Lulu Bett to re- 
sume her slavery in the Deacon home. 
Her brief view of the outer world, how- 
ever, has given her a selfconfidence with 
which to rescue eighteen-year-old Diana 
Deacon from the tragedy of an elope- 
ment, and with which to enter her own 
belated happiness. 

Miss Gale presents her characters deft- 
ly. There is Lulu’s sister, Ina, for in- 
stance, who “hesitated habitually by na- 
ture, as another is by nature vivacious or 
brunette.” Her husband, Dwight, “sel- 
dom spoke as a man speaks who has 
something to say, but as a man who 
makes something to say.” Their young 
child, Monona, “had a white, grave face, 
white hair, white eyebrows, white lashes.” 
They let her wear rings. She “toed in.” 
As for Ninian, he was possessed of “evi- 
dent eyes, evident lips, evident cheeks— 
and each of the six were rounded and 
convex.” 

The book contains six chapters, each 
dealing with the happenings of a single 
month. It is a vital half year in the life 
of Miss Lulu Bett. She is a heroine 
who is refreshingly “different”; more, she 
is representative of a sisterhood that has 
been, all too long, disrespected. 


“Miss Lulu Bett,”’ by Zona Gale; D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York; $1.75 net. 


Books Received 

“Also Ran,”’ a novel, by Mrs. Baillie Reyn- 
olds; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“A Garden of Peace,” by F. Frankfort 
Moore; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“The Passing of the New Freedom,” by 
James M. Beck; George H,. Doran Co., New 
York. 

“Shadow Verses,” poems by Gamaliel 
Bradford; Yale University Press, New Haven. 

“Japanese Hokkus,”’ poems by Yone Nogu- 
chi; Four Seas Co., Boston; $2 net, 

“A Thousand Faces,”’ a novel, by Florence 
Seyler Thompson and George W. Galvin; 
Four Seas Co., Boston. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





The declared exports from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, to the United States amounted 
to $6,331,757 during the first six months 
of 1920, compared with $4,780,922 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Sugar was the principal item, 18,- 
684,716 lbs, valued at $3,797,564, being 
shipped from January to June of this 
year. 
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After much advertising in the house- 
hold, one lone applicant called relative 
to the position of general house worker. 
There was a lengthy interview—most of 
the questioning being done by Mandy, a 
dusky daughter of the Sunny South. 
Finally negotiations were complete, and 
Mandy agreed to start work at 9 o’clock 
the following morning. The family was 
jubilant, but at 9 no Mandy arrived. 
Ten o’clock came, but still no Mandy. 
At 11 the door bell rang, and there stood 
the new incumbent, with her boxes and 
bags. She beamed on her new mistress, 
and explained: “Ah do hope you folks 
will all ’scuse mah lateness, but jest as 
Ah wuz a-coming out mah teacher called 
to give me mah music lesson. Ah done 
forgot to ask last night if you-all was 
fond of the clarinet.” 

—New York Evening Sun. 
* * 
CONSOLATION 


The big rookie, scared nearly out of 
his wits, had gone to the hospital for 
some trifling ailment, and was driving* 
the orderly mad by a battery of nervous 
questions. 

“What's that for?” he finally asked, 
pointing to the letters, M.D., U.S.A., on 
his blanket. 

“Oh, that?” said the orderly carelessly. 
“That don’t mean nothing much. It just 
means, “Many die, you shall also.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
+. * 

Dr. Lyman P. Powell gives some ex- 
amples of the lengths to which petty bit- 
terness between sects will sometimes 
carry men. “A visitor in a certain town 
which had four churches and adequately 
supported none, asked a pillar of one 
poor, dying church, ‘How’s your church 
getting on? ‘Not very well, was the 
reply, ‘but, thank the Lord, the others 
are not doing any better.” 

—Christian Register. 
* * 

“Pop, what do we mean by police pro- 
tection?” 

“By police protection, my 
mean put up or shut down.” 

* * 
“You’re looking remarkably 
Are you taking sys- 


son, we 


Cobble: 
well, old fellow. 
tematic exercise?” 

Stone: “Dear me, yes. I go to the 
Episcopal Church and read the Satur- 
day Evening Post regularly.” —Life. 

* * 
THOSE LANGUAGE AMERICAIN ! 


“Mais,” protested the Frenchman who 
was touring the country, “you have admit 
that you have not see the London nor the 
belle Paris, yet you have say you have 
cross the ocean.” 

“That wasn’t exactly what I said,” re- 
plied the lank West Virginian, “I only 
told you that I went down to the ocean 
and gave it the once over.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


Meldrum (being measured for a new 
suit): “Where is the man who used to 
measure me?” 

The Tailor: “He had to quit. He got 
rheumatism and couldn’t stoop low 
enough to measure to the bottoms of 
men’s trousers.” 

Meldrum: “What is he doing now 

The Tailor: “Measuring for a ladies’ 
tailor.” —Judge. 


?”” 


* * 


RECESS 
After three days in the whale’s in- 
terior, Jonah was piously kneeling to 
give thanks to God for his escape, when 
his eyes and ears were assailed by six 
campaign orators, three jazz orchestras, 

















a free-verse magazine, a notice of 25 per 
cent advance in the rent of his apart- 
ment, seven newspapers with headlines 
promising “probes,” “grills,” “drives” 
and “wars on high prices,” advertise- 
ments of 14 accessories guaranteed to 
double the mileage of his chariot and 
his chariot tires; whereupon he rose from 
his knees, swore softly and fluently, and 
—signaled for another whale. —Life. 


* #* 


A workman in a factory on the West 
Side received a bad cut on the face. 
Before they could get him to the doc- 
tor’s office, he fainted. The first thing 
the doctor did was to pour a large drink 
of bottled-in-bond down him. The doctor 
then dressed his wound, and the man 
went his way. But.in about a half hour 
the man was back at the office with his 
wife, and as he came in he said: 

“She won't believe me.” 

“Won’t believe what?” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

With that the wife cried out, “I’ve 
lived with this man too long not to know 
when he’s drunk and been fightin’.” 

—Indianapolis News. 
* : 














“NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY, ETC.” 

Scenario Editor: “Remember what 
Barnum said?” 

Director: “That one is born every 
minute?” 

Scenario Editor: “Yes. Well, they’re 
all trying to write photo plays.” 

—Judge. 
* * 

“How come you to get that gang of 
city fellers to come out and spade up 
your farm?” inquired Clem Jeter of the 
grizzled old farmer. “When I drove by 
there a while ago, they was a-spadin’ all 
over the place.’ 

“Well, 1 wasn’t feelin’ like workin’ 
myself,” replied the g.o.f., “so I sorta 
insinuated down at the post office tuther 
day that I had seen a feller burying 
something that looked like a gallon of 
likker tuther night.” 

—Barber County (Kansas) Indez. 


* * 


“Why didn’t you arrest that man? 
You heard me yelling ‘robber.’” 

“Well, you were coming from the ball 
park,” said the officer. “I thought you 
were paying your compliments to the 
umpire.” a a —Judge. 


First Suburbanite: “How’s Dobbin’s 
vacation fever?” 

Second Same: “Getting worse. His 
temperature has risen to 30 railroad fold- 
ers.” —Judge. 

- * 
HIS HOUSING PROBLEM 


A Missouri farmer who called his new- 
ly employed hired man out of bed at 4 
o'clock in the morning was surprised, a 
few moments later, to see the man walk- 
ing off down the road, 

“Say! Come back an’ eat breakfast 
*fore you go to work!” 

“T ain’t goin’ to work,” the man called 
back. “I’m goin’ to hunt somewhere to 
stay all night.” —Judge. 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





GENERAL MANAGER 
WANTED 


For 260-bbl spring wheat mill. 
Must have general knowledge of 
milling and be capable of selling 
the output and taking full 
charge of the business; splendid 
opportunity for the right man. 
Write, giving experience, salary 
expected, and furrfish references. 
Address ‘“‘Manager,”’ 3631, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN OF GOOD CHAR- 
acter and exceptionally good ability, pref- 
erably one acquainted with the territory, 
to represent a northwestern mill with an 
established trade in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. Address 3645, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
acquainted with central states trade, 
would consider change with either Min- 
nesota or Kansas mill; good record and 
references. Address 3649, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbis capacity, by 
a capable man of large experience in all 
branches of the milling business; at pres- 
ent milling superintendent in an 800-bbl 
mill; would consider position as manager 
in smaller plant; if experience and ability 
count with you, and you can pay $300 and 
up per month, write me. Address W. G., 
gg care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPER- 
intendent wants connection with good go- 
ing concern in a mill, 300 bbis and up; I 
am a young man with lifetime experience 
in large and small mills on both flour and 
cereals, am an expert on hard wheat mill- 
ing and can get just as good results as any 
other miller in the country; if not, don’t 
want any pay; can get yield, quality and 
capacity; can handle men and keep the 
mill in continuous and economical opera- 
tion to the highest point of efficiency; wire 
full particulars, best salary, and I can 
come at once; prefer Northwest. Address 
3647, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 
bbis capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 





WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent’s position, any size mill; life experi- 
ence; Pacific Coast or eastern Oregon pre- 
ferred, but will go anywhere with good 
company; references. Address 3639, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OLD AND MAR- 
ried, desires a position as chemist; at 
present employed by one of the largest 
milling companies in the country; excellent 
reasons for desiring change; can furnish 
best of references. Address 3620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OR WHEAT BUYER FOR 
country mill by miller, 39 years of age, 
married, small family; 20 years’ experi- 
ence milling; six years with the present 
milling firm as head miller, now employed 
but desire a change. Address 3637, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MARRIED MAN, 30 YEARS OLD, WANTS 
Position with some good southwestern mill 
as accountant, auditor or office manager; 
10 years’ experience in the milling and 
grain business and can furnish A-1 refer- 
ences as to ability, etc. Address 691, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN MAN 
wants position with mill; prefer middle 
or western territory; familiar with mill 
accounting and transit; 10 years with 
Kansas mill as bookkeeper, grain buyer 
and manager; references from former em- 
ployers. Address 3629, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





LIVE WIRE FLOUR SALESMAN, 35, NOW 
covering New England, desires position as 
eastern manager with progressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; my present 
customers are my references and I can 
hold them in addition to training the other 
fellow how to sell, Address 3642, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

@opy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ONE OR TWO EASTERN 
salesmen handling straight line of north- 
western or southwestern flour to take our 
split car line of all kinds flour and pack- 
age goods on side; wide assortment, at- 
tractive prices; write at once outlining 
territory you now work. Address 3613, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER WITH 15 YEARS’ 
experience railroading and commercial 
traffic work, specialty milling-in-transit 
and mixing-in-transit, now employed by 
stock feed manufacturing concern; if you 
are not getting benefit of tariffs in effect 
on your railroad 1 can gave you money. 
Address 3648, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
by young man 23 years of age, with seven 
years’ railroad and milling and grain ex- 
perience; know milling-in-transit A to Z, 
also rates; am at present employed by 
large mill in C, F. A. territory, doing large 
export and domestic business; desire 
change. Address 3641, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN; AGE 27; SIX 
years’ experience selling trade in central 
and eastern New York state; one year in 
flour broker’s office; desire to form con- 
nection with mill which wants a distribu- 
tion in New York state; at present fn 
employ of eastern mill; ready for business 
Nov. 1; reliable references. Address 3646, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PARTY WHO HAS HAD SIX OR SEVEN 
years’ experience handling Kansas flour in 
Indiana for first-class mills, desires some 
good mill connection; have large acquain- 
tance with buyers in the flour and feed 
trades of Indiana and bakery trades of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Illinois; will consider only connection with 
first-class mill. Address Jos. V. Eisen, 
229 Fulton S8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 








MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE — 200-BBL BUCKWHEAT 
flour mill; 100-bbl rye flour mill, both in 
same building; large storehouse; deal in 
hay and grain; no opposition; 20 minutes’ 
ride from the capitol, New York state; 
price right. Address 3611, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO REELS; GRAIN CLEAN- 
er; boots, heads and pulleys. Address 
“Advertiser,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY 


No. 9 Bowsher corn crusher. 


Northwestern upright corn 
sheller, 


hexagon reel, 

Cleland grain cleaner, No, 1824 
(large size). 

Barnard dustless wheat ware- 
house separator, No. 


1 Beall steam wheat heater, 25- 

bu capacity. 

Geo. T. Smith middlings puri- 
flers: 

1 26-in x 8-ft, 2 conveyors. 

1 28-in x 8-ft, 2 conveyors. 

1 Barnard horizontal adjustable 
brush separator or smutter 
and scourer, No. 1. 


Harman dust collector,, tubes 
12 rows wide, 15 rows déep, 9 
ft long. 

1 Harman dust collector, tubes 
14 rows wide, 20 rows deep, 9 
ft long. 

1 Barnard dustless wheat sepa- 
rator and dustless oats and 
weed extractor, No. 2. 

8 4-in cotton elevator belting 

with cups attached, lengths 

from 60 to 100 ft. 

Barnard flour dresser, No. 1, 

and conveyors, pulleys, shaft- 

ing, etc, 


i 


~~ 


- 


ew 


— 


~ 


Write for prices. 


FARIBAULT FURNITURE CoO., 
Faribault, Minn. 








POWER PLANT MACHINERY FOR SALE 
—Two 126 h-p return tubular boilers; one 
250 h-p Bass Corliss engine. La Fayette 
Corn Mills, La Fayette, Ind. 





October 6, 1920 


FOR SALE—ONE McDANIELS ANGLE 
screen separator, No. 2, extra screens for 
wheat and barley, $400; two No. 1 and ong 
No. 2 Nordyke & Marmon purifiers, $75 
and $90, respectively; two No. 3 Allis cen. 
trifugal reels, $100 each; our new list is 
just out; write for it. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min. 
neapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 











WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Lots of 

GOOD SALESMEN 
making good livings 
selling flour or 
bakers’ supplies 
might add 

luxury to living 

by adding a 

RYE ACCOUNT 

but to add 

peace to prosperity 
they must have a 
GOOD RYE ACCOUNT 
which means 

A GOOD MILL 

well managed 

and well located 
with the best 
quality of rye 

in great abundance. 
Globe Mill at 
Watertown, Wis., 
must be a good 
mill to sustain the 
reputation it has been 
building since 1845; 
Wisconsin grows 

the best Rye 

in America, 
Watertown 

gets the best 

in Wisconsin. 

Better write for 
territory. 

Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 








Second-Hand Burlap Bags 
Carefully graded—overhauled— 
machine cleaned 
Write or wire for prices 


MIDWEST BAG COMPANY 
300 Delaware St. Kansas City, Mo. 








ZELNICKER ST. LOUIS 


Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generat rs— Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy— 








Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. 
5823 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Millers save the increased Fr-ight Expense 
and avoid delays by railroad congestion 
through the use of Pool cars which we dis- 
tribute at the lowest cost. 


36-Car Switch—Insurance Rate 15¢ 








° . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

















